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PAiilS. 

rpoificr'(n'(is fialuN'i. — } (in lah ( (aifal fo- 
r(ni[i;( iHOit af i^arts . — luntks of tin Si no \ — Ihe 
fhfii'i lidiu'lfon . — jf/o' / AH(rii . — Ihc ro///oy/.,-™- 
Modoru f'n w// ar/^sis, — lln If Ian dc (\f rronsoi, 
— The I'adrnf -1 lit Sorhiiuni r—l'ln' Pan- 
(hi (UK — Ihidfifllu (in( da PanPnon. — PIk .Laj'- 
int/ajiW'a . — llddiafhnjai da lua . — Dt AJa:a- 

rm.- Lnln-a.! la n — Flu ola h } is,-—*FIh shoja 

sfi>'ns„ — Jdi'iafif half F, — I ioitoncal snliH , — 
Iloifl dt' lUaanud'oha/s .. — lUiitl di la Iu'<j;ann',. 
— ' A baa naoli d( s (uantna )nf<. — ]l(^i(l df S(n)nna- 
rnAi . — H'arks of (Uinora . — lloUl d( I nuefard.. 

ilallt rif of (hi Ibaa/us of L(fa/s A /I (Ifs 

da a. — Iloli ! liay^hi'S(\ — A/MH ininils and f '(d/< n 
lion of lianin Ditton, 

^-tv first iinprossioirs oi Paris, as a, gn^al 
city, were rec(iv(*<l tVoin luy tMiteri)i£( it l>y 
il le Bo u 1 e vards, 1' he laid, vvhicli had fallen 
ill lorreiils as we passed 1 he Barrieie de 
(’lielu, siui(i(‘nly dispersed, as we reaeh.ed 
them ; and the brigiit blue skies of spring, 
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and of France, lent tlieir cloudless lustre to 
a scene, so unparallcltd in niy experience, 
that some one of the rich fantastic cities of 
Arabian fable seemed conjured up, to cheat 
the iiua<i;ination. 'riu? “ CAro/v/c/e.v of the .Sw- 
sanians, the ancient Kings of Persia,” could 
have afforded no gayer seite for the scenes 
of Scheherazade’s invent ion ; and one must 
have been, like her own “ king of the 
Black Islands, half marble,” not to have 
yielded up the senses unresistingly to im- 
pressions so new, and to images so fanciful. 

The splendid avenue of the Boulevards, 
so worthy the capital of a great nation, 
once a desert inhabited by brigamls and ban- 
ditti, is now lined with stately hotels, gar- 
dens, and flowery terraces, mingled with 
structures the most grotesque, and edifices 
the most picturesque ; — the Chinese bath, 
the Turkish cafe, the virandas of an Hindu 
pavilion, and the minarets of an Eastern 
Jkiosk, alternately glitter through double 
rows of noble trees, which line their spa- 
cious scite ; and which, gemmed with beams 
and rain-drops, were just bursting into ver- 
dure, as I passed for the first time under 
their shade. It was early in the evening ; 
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the moment when, in Paris, Hie idle and 
the laborious, the rich and the poor, alike 
forego ennui and work, to unite in a pursuit, 
there seldoiti trust lated or fruitless, — the 
pursuit of jiieasurc. 

The gay multitude, which a spring 
shower had dispersed in search of tempo- 
rary shelter, liad just rushed forth in an 
exhilaration of spirits, which a little contre- 
tems rather feetls than extinguishes, in the 
French temperament. 'I'lie bou<juetiercsyfeve 
again presenting their violets and lily of the 
valley to the pretty grisettes ; who were 
tottering along with C-hinese steps, and 
Chineses feet ; not unconscious of being 
cliaussres nor wholly unmindful of the 
glasses pointed from the virandas of Tor- 
toni’s or Hard3'’s cafes. The petits-mar- 
chands were again displaying tlieii' gay sheds, 
and brilliant baskets, lined with gems and 
jewels, “ d vingt six sous, an juste.” — The 
reading-rooms, leinforced by the shower, 
displayed in their windows, heads of every 
timbre, aching over the polities of Europe, 
or heating over pamphlets of domestic re- 
crimination. 

Bobeche had again taken his station on 
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his deserted stage, and iialimafrce* with 
his grave fatuity, was exciting bursts of 
merriment in his fresh-gathered audience. 
All seemed gaiety, life, and intelligence; and 
a more animated scene could not perhaps 
be found in the capital of any country in 
Europe, to greet the eye of the newly- 
arrived stranger, or to impress him with a 
more fa\n)uiable opinion of the prosperity 
and native hilarity of its ])eople. Were 
these spacious and beautilid boulevards, 
which surround Paris, a tair specimen of 
the capital they adorn, it would indeed be 
the proud city, “ that liftetli her head on 
high, and saith, I am, and there is none 
other like unto me.” 

But it is far otherwise ; and tlie boule- 


Boheche and Galimafree are two eeieb rated GiUes., 
or bntfoons, who exhibit every evening on the boulevards, 
and are the representatives of those who were 

anciently brought by the police to exhibit on these bou- 
levards, in order to draw the population of Paris to that 
ijuarfer, and thus disperse the malefactors and brigands^ 
who were wont to take shelter there. The French Gilles 
are frequently excellent low comedians — Voltaire calls 
the clowns of Shakspoare ‘‘ Ginas'' — and Touchstone 
himself is sometimes rivalled in wit and humour, by 
these extemporising buffos- 
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yards, forming a splendid belt round the 
narrow streets of Paris, are the girdle of 
Venus on a jiiortal form. There are pecu- 
liar seites (such as the whole line of quais) 
unrivalled, perhaps, in beauty, interest, and 
magnificence, in any other metropolis ; — 
but, taken as a whole, Paris wants that 
uniformity, that ])ropriety, if I may use the 
expression, which should characterise a 
great capital. It seems rather a cluster 
of irregular towns, than one great entire 
whole. Every is a distinct district. 

The quartier of the Luxembourg has quite 
the air of a country village, grouped round 
the castle of its seigneur ; and tiie whole 
of the fauxliourg St. Germain appears like 
some remote and antiquated town, a thou- 
sand leagues distant from the gay modern 
city of the Cltauss^e d’Antin. 'I'he narrow- 
ness of the greater part of the streets is an 
ORIGINAL SIN, beyoiid redemption: and 
the height of the houses, all of hewn stone, 
all spacious, all well-built, throws a depth 
of shadow, which adds to their gloom. 

It was among the best works of the late 
ruler of France, that he spared neither 
money, labour, nor talent, in the improve- 
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ment and beautifying of the capital : and 
t))< inhabitants, all unanimous on this point 
of his conduct, indicate, with grateful recol- 
lections, the avenues he has opened, the 
spaces he has cleared, the noble streets he 
had begun, the public buildings he had 
founded, the markets he had built, the foun- 
tains he had erected, the great sources of 
health and accommodation he had opened 
on every side, for the benefit of the citi- 
zens of Paris — When thev arc asked, where 
w^ere his oxm palaces, his Marlys, his Baga- 
telles, his Trinnons, and Bdlevues, they 
point to a baby-house of xvood and canvas 
raised for his son, in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and talk of \\\e plan of futtire 
palace, for the king of Rome. 

The enormous size of the houses, in 
Paris, is an ancient and original error, in 
its architectural arrangements ; arising out 
of modes and institutions, which kneaded 
their evil leaven through every particle of 
the great mass, and substituted power, in- 
tluence, and ostentation, for rights, privi- 
leges, and comforts A great hotel was, in 
former times, the indispensable appanage oi 
aristocratic pi ide ; and the hofel was usu- 
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ally so 7»uch too great for its noble owner, 
that, while their names shone, in golden 
letters, over the porte-cochere, they had fre- 
quently neither domestics to occupy its 
apart ments, nor furniture to fill them. 

Thus, ignoble lodgers ivere taken in, t(» 
breathe und(*r the same roof will) the inhe- 
ritors of “six guarteriiios and beds and 
tapestry were carried backward and foi’ward, 
from the chateau in the r(!mul(: province, to 
the hotel in the capital : while the “//’er 
baron," or noble due ct pair, travelled, like a 
Taiiar chief, or (iipsey caiilain, wilh his 
household I’urniture, his bag and baggage 
in his suite. It is curious to see the rich 
and noble Madame de Sevigne, uneasy at 
not bi'ing able to let her lodgings ; the very 
rooms occujiied by that dear daughter so 
fondly adoreil— “ CV logis, (as she herself 
says) qui in' a fail taut songcr d vons ; cc logis 
que tout le inonde vient voir, que tout le nionde 
admire ; ct que personne ne veut louer /*" 

In another place, she advises Madame de 
Grignan not to luing up her beds and tapes- 
try from the remote province, where her 


* Letter Ltl. Vol, J. 
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husband was governor, at a distance of 
many hundred miles ; not, liowever, that 
she was herself very well able to accom- 
modate her daughter, for she had only one 
bed, according to her own confession. Still 
the hotel de Cai navalet, (which even at this 
moment attests its former grandeiir)to which 
Madame de Grignan was about to cairy 
her beds and tapestry, was celebrated for 
its sculpt ures, by (fougeon, its ad e by 

Ducerceau, and ])y Mansard, and its /)/a- 
fonds, painted by the first masters of the 
day. Such was th(‘ nnlan^e of show and 
splendor with every species of discomfort, 
and the absence of all accoinmoilations ; the 
sui’C indices of the oafxntation and meawiess 
of a proud and poor nohilitv. 

The custom of letting out apartments, 
even in the hotels of the first nobility in 
France, is common at this day. — A shoe- 
maker may lodge au sixieme with a prince ; 
and I have seen, myself, the high-born and 
illustrious mistress of a splendid hotel, in 
the Rue St. Honore, get into the same 
carriage with lierEiiglish-commoner-lodger, 
and both drive toiiether to court. 

Who, tliat has ever felt the thrilling me- 



(JENEKAI- VIEW OP PARIS. 
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My'" of 1 liat little English word “ Home 
and has known and felt its endearing si<»:ni- 
lication, wonld willingly share it w'itli stran- 
gers and passing sojourners ? Who would 
not prefer the little door that shuts in all 
that is (leanest, and closes on none beside, 
to the grinulc porte-cochere of a more capa- 
cious structure, the caravansary of for- 
tuitous guests ? Who would not prefer the 
small OWN (xciusive house, the 

“ Casii-tiiia, pic.'CHtliiia che sia” 

to all the “ pomp and circumstance” of the 
disproportioiuNi structure, to he shared 
with those, one does not, or still worse, with 
those one xcoutd not know ? 

The Frencli nobility, however, in former 
times, occasionally mode a nobler use of 
their unoccupied apartments, than in hiring 
them out to strangers : for they frequently 
accommodated indigent talent with a home ; 
and the cntre-Hols were occupied by the 
La Fontaines and Marmontels, who were 
also the frequent guests at the tables of the 
La Sablieres and the Geoffrins.* 


Mar moil tel, however, paid for his lodgings at Ma- 
dame Geoffrin’s, -Though men of letters were frequently 
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There is not perhaps, in tlie worl(i, so 
imposing a sceiu*, both for architectural 
beauty, aiulfor historic rec'oHections, asthat, 
througli vvliicli tlie full swelling stream of 
the Seine liows, from the Pont Neuf, to 
the Pont (Je Jena ; the one w ith its revers- 
ed statue of Henry IV ., now slowly rein- 
stating on its long-iallen pedestal, where mi- 
sery once came to shed her tears, and loyalty 
to offer her devotions ;* the otlier marking 
a very different period in European his- 
tory, and daily parting with its imperial 
eagles. It was thus I saw' them both, in 
the same hour. 

To the right of the Seine rise along its 
banks, in splendid succession, the ancient 
and beautiful Louvre, the venerable palace 
of the Tuilerics, its luxuriant gardens and 
spacious terrace, and the rich groves of the 
Champs Elysees, terminating at the brow' 
of Chaillot and of Passy, which swell into 
amphitheatres, and close, by their imposing 

lodged gratuitously by the great, this custom made a 
part of their disgraceful depeiidance. 

F rom the time of the death of the “ Grand Dauphin^^' 
the inhabitants of Paris were wont to carry their tears 
and their complaints to the foot of the statue of Henry 
IV . — What an eulogium ! 
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elevation, the whole magnificent scene. 
On the left, the Palais des Quatre Nations, 
the Palais Bourbon, and a long suit of splen- 
did hotels, whose lovely gardens and planta- 
tions of roses sweep down to the river, have 
each their specific and appropriate interest. 
'The Palais Bourbon, one of the most splendid 
palaces in Europe, was built by Louis XIV., 
for his natural daughter, the Princess de 
Conde, after the design of Girardin. 

Although the origin of its foundation is 
now seldom called tomind, the/Yo^e/ de Bour- 
bon, ov Palais du Corps I jc^islatif, whatever 
name it may bear, must al’.rays be a monu- 
ment of interest, and an object of admira- 
tion. Its Corinthian portico, its peristyle,*^ 
its spacious galleries, its elegant pavilions, 
its vestibules, its colonnades, its theatre, its 
gardens, still remain, under different names 
or various combinations ; (for it has gone 
through many changes, and been adapted 

Laporleprincipale (111 palais a ia forme d'un peristile 
d ordre Corinthien, &c .” — Voyage Fitioresque de Paris, 
p. d90. a Paris 1778. 

The account ol this pal.ace, which the reviewer calls 
‘‘ a tis.sue ol the gros.se.st ignorance,” is authenticated by 
the above work, and by another book of the .same nature, 
called “ Le Pariseum,” printed in 1801 ; one of the best 
guides to the 1 rench metropolis w^hicli the author has .seen. 
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to many purposes, since it was first devoted 
to royal enjoyinent and princely pleasures.) 
It state hed-rooin, with its i>()ideii lajiestiy ; 
— its sulle dc bi/larth, with its verdant trcil- 
luii^e, and its nymphs, crowned wiih tlowers, 
and offering tlie rules of the game ; its cele- 
brated xalle a wro/grr, will) iispainb'd arcades 
reflecting from a hundred mirrors its lairy 
splendors; — its tar-lamed boudoir, with its 
unrivalled parquria de niarijuctrriv, all have 
inclosed far ditferent grouj)i‘s, and echoed 
to far diffeient s<nm<ls, since the gallant 
Condes and .Bourlions tirst trod the golden 
maze of pleasur<‘ in this temple, so ajipro- 
})riatc to her os gies. 1 1 was lu re the council 
of live hundred held their rude republican 
assemblies. Here, Carnot and lai Fayette 
raised their last voice in the cause of con- 
stitutional principles ; and here the iate of 
Buonaparte rras finally decided. The Pa- 
lais Bourbon, long named the Palais du Corps 
Legislatif, has again resumed its original 
appellation ; and the venerable Prince de 
Conde, after an exile of twenty-five years, 
again holds his court, under the golden 
domes of his illustrious ancestors.* 

* The Prince de Condfe, though he has reached a 
term of life, beyond the ordinary course of human exist- 
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Among the beautiful hotels, which form 
a hue with the Pa/ais Bourbon, the elegant 
resideiK-e of the late Marshal Ney is con- 
spicuous. It was at least always so to 
me, as 1 passed it, from its peculiar air of 
uninhabited loneliness, 'rhe clo.sed shutters 
of its lofty windows, and grass-grown path- 
way of its blooming gardens, then rich in 
full-blown plantations of roses, were strong 
and melancholy remembrancers. 

It has been asserted by Mods. Le Bre- 
ton, that France, more t han any other nation 
in Europe, participates in the glory reflected 
from architectural monuimaits. It would 
be diflicult to meet this sweeping assertion, 

enc(\ has, I am (old, preserved much of the air dc 
aii({ manners of the old school of 
and he is particularly polite to tJie ladies. His senses, 
however, do not keep pace with his susceptibility. Mon- 
sieur Talleyrand being presented to him, his Highness 
constantly addressed him as RfonBienr Ic Prhwe de 
Taren/e^ while some of his gentlemen repeatedly whis- 
pered him, M(mf<eiy!;nBur, c'est le Prince Talleyrand ^ 
QueBUce yuan me park done de ce chien de Talley- 
ramW ask(‘d the Prince, of Mong. Talleyrand himself, 
Mon I rinve^ replied M. T. ‘‘ voilci deux auB que je 
ne connais pim cef homme IdP This little incident was 
said to have occurred while I was in Paris, and I give it 
as an anecdote de Balon. 
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backed by so high an authority, with the 
very incompetent knowledge of the art, 
which is brought to this work. But as far 
as my own observation went, I saw nothing 
in France comparable to the specimens of 
Saxon and Gothic architecture to be found 
in almost every part of England. The ob- 
servation of lleurtier, that a taste for archi- 
tecture prevailed in France, long before 
the revival of that art in the rest of Europe, 
seems invalidated by the cathedral of 
Amiens, which is reckoned one of their 
finest churches, but which was built by 
the English; and ('very other givat reli- 
gious structure i saw, Notre Danu' and 
St. Dennis inclu(l(‘(l, is infinitely inferior, in 
point of grandeur, beauty, workmanship, 
and extent, to Canterbuiy, York-Minster, 
or VVestminster-Abbey. Of pure Grecian 
architecture, the specimens in France are 
few and inferior, both in magnitude and 
execution ; while the mixed order, which 
prevails over their few public and numerous 
royal edifices, seemed to me to be suffici- 
ently distinct and specific to take its place 
with the other five, and to merit the name 
of Frcnch-Grecian Architecture. It may be 
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said to resemble the French Grecian drama, 
whieh presents the incongruity of modern 
manners blended with antique story, and 
the observance of the Aristotelian severi- 
ties, with an adherence to national pecu- 
liarities. France has not, hitherto, shown 
herself the land of the sublime ; she has 
never protluced a Milton, nor possessed a 
Parthenon; and her highest effort, in the 
epic of poetry or architecture, is exhibited 
in the coldest poem, and the most pon- 
derous structure, that modern times have 
produced ; — the “ Hcnriade'’ of Voltaire, 
and the Palace of Versailles, 

OiY les Rois fureat coridarnnps >1 la magnificence/' 

Of that mixed architecture, which may 
be accounted truly and purely French, the 
Louvre is a perfect and beautiful specimen. 
Neither grand nor simple, it has every other 
excellence. Rich, varied, and elegant in its 
decorations ; at once massiv*^ or ornamented, 
solid and light, it appeared to me such a 
structure, as tlie wild fantastic imagination 
of Ariosto might have originated for one of 
his own faiiy. palaces, the magical temple 

VOL. IJ. C 
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of some enchanting Arinida.* The Louvre 
is one of those objects in art, which pleases 
without any classical authority for pleasing. 
It is a splendid variety, out of all ordi- 
nary cJassilication ; and the lively emotions 
of admiration it excites, are certainly not 
referable to its observance of any rule, or 
its conformity to any known model. 

Philippe de| Lormi, and Pierre Lescot 
threw a brilliant lustre over the architectural 
genius of France, when, in the early part of 
tlie sixteenth century, they sketched those 
elegant and original designs, which pro- 
duced a new Louvre on the scite of the 
ancient edifice. Henry II., Charles IX., 
and Henry IV., all contributed to the 
beauty and splendor of this royal residence, 
and Louis XIV. was the first sovereign of 
France, who ventured to remove the seat 
of government from the capital of the king- 


^ To this mUange the severe taste of Voltaire objects, 
in his well-known stanzas on the Louvre: 

Sous quels debris honteux, sous quel amas rustique 
On laisse ensevelir ces chefs-d ’oeuvres divins ! 

Quel barbare a incl6 la bassesse Gothique 
A toute la grandeur des Grecs et des Romaim 
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<loni, and permanently to desert the vene- 
rable Louvre, 

“ Pa/ai-'t pompni..c, doiif la France, s'honore,” 

(the dwelling of the Valois and the Bour- 
bons,) for tlu; pestilential atmosphere of the 
modern V e r sa i 1 h ; s . 

The hislojy of the Louvre, a recapitula- 
tion of the scenes wiiieli have occurred in 
its chambers, would (unbrace some of the 
most curious facts in the liistoiy ot France, 
and furnisli the tragic muse with incidents 
beyond her own high-wrought conceptions. 
Itwasinthe midnight councilsof the Louvre, 
that an event was planned, in cool, calcu- 
lating, murderous policy, which has thrown 
a stain upon Catholic zeal, never to be 
effaced, so long as time shall perpetuate the 
deed ; wdiicli has given the blasted name 
of its sanguinary perpetrators to eternal 
igboininy, has painted religious fanaticism in 
its own true colours, and exhibited the armed 
power of omnipotent despotism, willing, and 
executing, in a breath, vengeance and mas- 
sacre, in their darkest form. It was in the 
secret chambers of the Louvre, that Catha- 
rine de Medicis and her son Charles IX. 

c 2 
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planned ilie niiirdcr of all tJie Hugonots, in 
the eapital and Iom ms of Fiance ; a massacre 
projected and executed at the same mo- 
ment, and Avith (he same merciless ferocity 
and unsparing ('luehy, in tlie most remote 
quarters of the realm. The balcony still 
exists, from Avhieh C harles fired on his sub- 
jects, on the night of St. BartholomcAv, as 
they hurried to and iro, in horror and con- 
sternation, amidst (he lolling of bells, the 
thunder of artillery, the shouts of the mur- 
derers, and the cries of the dying. The 
apartment is still visible, Avheiethe assassin 
Maurevert attempted the life of the brave 
de Coligny ; and the room is still to be 
seen, from Avhich the immortal Henry IV. 
was dragged from the arms of his beautiful 
bride to the feet of the King, to hear the 
dreadful alternative pronounced in the 
midst of murderers and zealots. — “ Ou la 
ME8SE, ou LA MORT.” — Of Unlimited poweY, 
and religious fanaticism, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was the legitimate off- 
spring, the boast and triumph. 

The Louvre, since the days of Francis 
I. the patron of all that was refined and 
liberal, has not only been the sanctuary 
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of the arts and sciences, but tlic focus of 
letters, it was here the French academy 
Jield the most far-tamed of its sittings, 
w!u”u the d'Alcmljcats, the Diderots, the 
Buaons, the \ Oltaires, the ]\furuiontels, 
were among its members ; and here all tlie 
most cek bratod arl isis in France were gra- 
tuitously lodgi (1, tiom the time of Henry 
IV. until the late Emperor dislodged them,* 
in order to enlarge and repair the edifice, 
for the reception of his tkicutary kings ! 
He liad already named ])artieular apart- 
ments, in his other palaces, Sa//e des Hois, 
in analogy ivith tlie Sa//c des Marechaux, 
and Sa//e des Pages; but the Louvre was 
destined to be the residenec of those. sove- 
reigns, whose peculiar position with respect 
to the P’rench government obliged them, 
at any time, to visit the modern Rome,-]' — 

“ Where iHouial Kin^-.s ran cow'ring up and down.’’ 

Napoleon assigru'd Palais des Quairc Nafions 
for the residence of llie French aiiists, and added thirly- 
six of the chambers of tlu' Sorbonue, once the dens of 
300 theologians. Mere young artists of both sexes, in 
the very noviciate of their art, were lodged, comfortably 
and free of all expense. 

t The name of the architect of the superb facaae of 
the Louvre, was for a long time lost to the admiration 
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The Ijouvre luid always been an object of 
admiration and attt iition to Buonaparte. 
During the early part of liis consulship, its 
avenues, obstructed by miserable and noi- 
some streets, and the sculptures of Gou- 
geon, the devices and designs of de Lorme, 
L’Escot, and Perrault, defaced or obscured 
by time and neglect, had not escaped his 
notice. He saw them, 

“ Though sullied and divshonored, still divine 

and he resolved on restoring the building 
to its original splendor. Tlie arts were ral- 
lied round their own temple, to revive its 
glories. By the removal of many wretched 
buildings, the palace was insulated, and its 
architectural beauties brought into view ; 
repair and improvement went hand in hand ; 
and the Louvre is at this moment one of 
the most imposing and splendid, if not the 
most perfect structure, that the genius of 
sculpture and architecture ever produced. 

The gallery of the Louvre, 

‘‘ Qui stir tons les beaux arts fonda toute sa gloire/’ 


of posterity, until accident discovered the MS. and 
original designs of the modest Perrault, and gave the 
name of their author to immortality. 
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presents an object of recent interest, which, 
when I beheld it, absorbed all the remoter 
associations of historical anecdote, which 
connect this palace with the epochs of the 
country. — Commenced by Charles IX., it 
was hnished by Louis XIV., who also 
erected the beautiful fai^ade, the chef- 
d’ceuvre of the age in which it was raised, 
I visited this celebrated gallery, when its 
walls had been despoiled of those treasures, 
which, consecrated by the hallowed touch 
of genius, had escaped uninjured through 
the course of ages ; and which, by that law 
which has disposed of empires and of na- 
tions, from time immemorial, by the law of 
coiKjucsf, had l)ecome the well-earned spoils 
of France. I, who had never seen this gal- 
lery in the day of its greatest glory, I 
missed nothing — I had never before beheld 
so great a covered space. The brilliant 
vista, formed by its length, which seems to 
lose its point of termination in the mists of 
distance, its splendid roof, the exquisite 
sculpture and gilding of its architraves, left 
no room for reflection or regret, or for any 
feeling but that of surprise and admiiation. 
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“ Vous avcz enrichi h' Museum de Paiis de 
plus de ci)i</ cents ubjets, clicf-d'anvres de 
Vuncienne et de la nomeile Italic, ct (judJ a 
fallu trente sieclcs pour produ ire.'’ Such was 
the flattering observation of Buonaparte to 
his soldiers, after the taking of 'Mantua. Of 
these five hundred chcf-d’anivres, the glory 
and boast of France, not one remains in the 
M useum of the capital . The grief, t he rage 
of the Parisians, at the inonientof resigning 
these treasures to foreign troops, have al- 
ready been well and ably ])ainted by stran- 
gers and travellers, Avho wane present at the 
time of their departure. They evince a 
refinement, a spirit of nationality and a cul- 
tivation. which recall all that is read and 
know'll of the people of Athens. 

Butthe transports, with which these sjioils 
were received on their arrival in Paris, when 
the Apollo of Belvidere was carried from 
the Port aux Thuiles, to the Champ de 
Mars, accompanied by the whole popula- 
tion of the city, amidst shouts of joy, and 
of victory, were emotions much more ac- 
cordant with the F rench character, than those 
of despondency and indignation ; and they 
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are best described liy t he French thenis* iv<'s. 
— 1 have heard them relate the insia/iufion 
of that perfect model, ivhich realises all that 
Ilomcr had conceived of the (nxl of li^ht 
and genius, with an eloquence and an ex- 
tasy, which for a moment made them forget, 
that they no longer possessed a treasure, so 
dearly })urchased, so highly prized, and so 
reluctantly I'csigned. 

When the French army, after crossing the 
bin ning desarts of Africa, came within view 
of the mighty ruins of aneicail 'idudies, it 
halted unbidden : and, by one electric and 
spontaneous emotion of awe* and admira- 
tion, the soldiers clapped their hands, as 
if the coiujuest of I'/gyjit was completed ; 
as it, to behold the gigantic remains of this 
great city, ha<l been the sole object of their 
long and painful labours, their glory, and 
their reward. Tliis is one of the grandest 
images, which human affections have ever 
pre.sented to the contemplation of the poet 
or the philosopher. France was then free 
and covered with glory ; she was for a mo- 
ment susc(*ptible of the sublime, and she 
was wortliy of the spoils which her bravery 
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had won, and which her taste could thus 
feelingly appreciate.* 

Notwithstanding the great restitutions 
which have been made from the Louvre, 
both of pictures and of statues, much yet 
remains to ('xcitc atterition. 'riie purchases 
of Napoleon abroad, and his encouragement 
of the arts at home, were munificent; and 
France, (besides the abundance of lier own 
productions, the works of her Claude Lor- 

See Dorioirs Travels. The propjress of the French 
army through the wasteland anumnr the rains of E^ypt, 
was occasionally characltnazed by traits of {gran- 

deur and sublimity. The soldiers, under the command 
of Des.saix, spontaneously broke their order of march, 
and haltod before Tentyra, in endless admiration of its 
grand(‘ur. The enthusiasm, both of olFicers and of men, 
was exhibited in an ever ready assivStance to the artists, 
and the members of the Egyptian Institute. But history 
has not, perhaps, an image more magnificent to offer to 
the contemplation of the painter or of the moralist, 
than that of Buonaparte, (as yet young, as yet knovrn 
only by the glory he had acquired,) lost in contempla- 
tion before the mighty pyramids of Cheops, and in 
the presence of the enemy’s army, pointing to these gigan- 
tic monuments, as he addressed his soldiers in words, sub- 
lime as the objects which inspired them — “ Jllez, et 
pemsez que, du haul de ves monumens^ quarante sUcle» 
nous ohserventy 
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rain, Poussin, Le Brun, Bourdon, Le 
Sueur, Vernet, &c.&c.) was peculiarly rieli 
in her collections of the Flemish school, 
and almost monopolized exclusively th(' 
chif-d'(£uvrcH of Champagne and Rubens. 
Some of the finest productions of the Ita- 
lians had long been in her possession ; and 
though her oris^inal treasures bear no sort 
of proportion to her lately acquired, and 
still more recently resigned spoils of all 
that was most ])recious in the arts, still 
much remains, even in the gallery of the 
Louvre, to extort admiration from the 
judgment of the amateur, and to present 
some excellent models of study to the artist. 

On the several occasions that I visited 
the Louvre, (for, though it was then closed 
to the public, I had, through the interest 
of friends, repeated opportunities of viewing 
the collections wliich still remained in its 
gallery and saloons,) I always found a num- 
ber of young artists, of both sexes, who had 
obtained permission to finish works previ- 
ously begun there, intensely occupied in 
copying from the Italian and Flemish pic- 
tures, which still hung on the walls with 
a devotedness of attention, and an abstrac- 
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tiol), which left ihcni apparently uncon- 
scious oftlie presence of Ihe strangers, who 
passed their easels with inquisitive glances, 
or j>aused to watch the progress of their 
work. ]\lany of these st udents were inte- 
resting young women ; and sonic had made 
a coiisi<ler;ii)le jirogrc-.s in tlu^ eo'. 'i’lic 
pract ised eye Ot' iiic jiroli-ssed connois.v. ur 
could alone detect tlie superioi'ity of the 
original they copied from. li, was thus 
that, lovely, young, Uiid diligent, .Madame 
Dubany wavs found in this gai ierv, in tla,' 
days of her innoccitce, by tiie Comte dc 
* * *, pursuing, from taste as web as iiom 
necessity, tlii.s mode oi’carniiig .i.sub.istecice. 
She little dreamed, wlieii she abandoned ilus 
elegant and hon ourable mode efi ai ning uit 
honest subsistence, (ha! she was abancioning 
her easel fora throne — and Jo r a scatjo/J // 
Painting, with its sister arts, an; said to 
liave lapidly ileclined in France, under tiu“ 
reign of Louis XIV. Le Prun, a sort of 
painter -laureate to tlie king, basking in his 
favour, and armed with his authority, ruled 
with an absolute sway over the school of 
painting, alike unfavourable to the freedom 
and interests of genius. The labours of his 
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own lilV' woe chiefl}^ conlinctl to the Icats 
and history of ins royal patron, which lie il- 
lusti-ated in a scries of allegories. liis dis- 
ciples, with ahnost all the artist s of t he day, 
udio had no a.ppeai from his {)ower, and no 
resource against his persecution, worked in 
his tiainnuMs, and usidei’ his dictation, d'iie 
ro\'al palaces wen* thus the sehooi and ob- 
ject ol’ paiihing in 3‘ham-e, t!u king and 
his mistress its inodess and inspiration; 
and i>/(ifo}i(h and portrails. e'i:l a!<latui(‘s and 
Irizes, all isheeted ‘.he srnne eedd monotony 
of eonceptifji’i. Idninen.ee was oi.iy to be 
oljtaiiask or ta’esd !<'’vardet! ainong the 
first art ists of tie day, iiy jiermission tVom 
liC l>rnn tr) partieijirde in the grea; works 
at Versailles, or at the apartments of tlie 
ruiicries : and it is there that the servde 
genius of Le Id uii himsidf, (d M igiiard. Coy- 
pel, de Chamjiagiie, and Noe re! have' im- 
mortalized t he egregious vauit v of t he king, 
and their own depe ndauee. It is there, iii 
colours wJiieli time lias still spared, tliat, 
under a huiidri'd ditlerent aspects, as the 
god of day, Louis Apollo is repre.seiited, 
through a series ot lulsomeallegories ; some- 
times irradiated wntli a glory, supreme above 
the universe which he only enlightens ; 
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sometimes imagining the punishment of 
those who resist his will, in the fate of 
Marsyas ; and depicting, in tlie stories of 
Hyacinth and Niobe, his goodness or his 
power ; while the enamoured Thetis and 
the devoted Ileliantluis illnstrab' his bonnes 
fortunes, and successl’nl triumphs over the 
frail goddesses of his own Olympus.* 

Sculpture, the art which peculiarly be- 
longs to a free country, and which has 
rarely flourished among slaves, wholly 
declined during the reigns of Ijouis XIII. 
and XIV. ; and with the exception of the 
Port St. Denis t has left nothing of these 
times in France, which is not inferior to the 
works which preceded it. Puget, the most 
celebrated and eminent statuary of the day, 


^ The Kini^ and his painters having wholly exhausted 
the history of Apollo in the royal service, Mignard, a 
favorite painter, was ordered to begin a new series of 
adulation, on a new theme ; and is said to have absolutely 
died of the fatigue of flattering the King, before he had 
got half through his task : leaving behind him more sky- 
blue robes, and full-blowm roses, arrows, darts, and 
garlands, than any of his miilinery-cotemporaries in the 
degraded art. 

t The Port St. Denis is covered with sculpture, and is 
not here cited for its architecture ; as the Reviewer, most 
ingeniously wrong in his conjecture, imagined. 
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disdained a dictation to his genius, “ de par 
k J(oi and preferred, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ d’exerce)' son genie librcmcnt d 
Marseilles, d I'asservisscment de Versailles ’’ 

When Louis XV. a.seended the throne, 
painting in France was in its lowest state 
of degradation ; and it was reserved for 
the genius and spirited exertions of Vien 
and Danjevilliers to redeem the art, by re- 
commending the study of nature as the best 
model. David, by his powerful talent and 
practical exertion, materially contributed 
to this revolution and improvement ; and 
may be said to have founded a new school, 
rather than to have improved an old one. 
But it is the first effort of change to fly to 
(extremes ; and this eminent painter, in his 
profound disgust for gorgeous draperies, 
affected groupings, and overcharged colour- 
ing, fell into an anatomical style of drawing, 
which gives to so many of his noble figures 
their harsh and strongly defined outline; and 
he became sometimes unnatural, by follow- 
ing nature too clo.sely.* David wtis the first 

* The relief ts in all tJie pictures of Davidvs, which I 
saw in Paris, and those of some of his pupils, struck 
me to he of a strength and tone ht^yond that of nature. 
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painter in France, who ventured to banish 
tlie eternal round face, turned-up nose, and 
glance of mil i‘i;lcd peit ness and licentiousness, 
which Vatcau had made the beau ideal of 
female beauty ; and he first gave to the 
heads of women, in historical pictures, that 
Grecian bne of feature, and heroic cast of 
countenance, which distiimuish the Italian 
sciiool. 

The arrival, in the capital of France, of 
the chef-d'aavres of the Italian masters, 
came opportunely to check the progress of 
the new style, wliich, midei anotlier form of 
exaggeration, ha<i opposed itself to tlie 
extravagances of the old manneie It was 
in the gallery of the Louvre that an altar 
was then raised to taste and to nature, at 
which all the professors of the art hastened 
to imbibe their inspirations, and to offer 
their homage. “ We did not” (said M. 
Gerard, speaking to me on the subject) “ we 
did not go to the Louvre, merely to imitate 
and multiply copies of pictures, that we 


or accident. The much-admired svrord, in his magni- 
ficent picture of Leonidas, illustrates my observation, 
which, however, as being simply my own, may be erro- 
neous. 
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deemed inimitable ; but we went to study 
even the minutest details. A light, a shade, a 
trait, a tint, in a single picture, was an object 
of study and imitation for days together. 
The minutest details fascinated our admira- 
tion, as the greatest ensemble excited our 
wonder. Nothing in these admirable chef- 
(V oeuvres was below attention, if much was 
beyond our praise ; and if our progress, 
while we studied them, was inadequate to 
our etforts, our deficiency did not arise 
from a want of just appreciation of their 
excellence, or of perpetual and laborious 
study of the perfect models they presented 
to our imitation.” 

It was my good fortune to have known 
many of the most eminent French artists, 
resident at Paris at the time I visited it^ 
and, in illustrating ray page with names 
destined for posterity, with the names of 
Denon, Gerard, Girodet, Guerin, Le Febvre, 
and Casas, I am enabled to observe, on 
their authority, that the assertions made by 
some very recent travellers in France, 
that the French artists neglected the Ita- 
lian masters, to form their style and taste 
in the schools of the Coypels and 

VOL. II. D 
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Mignards, is false, and wholly nnfoinided. 
It indeed seems impossible that any one 
would have ventured on such an assertion, 
who had visited the ateliers of the eminent 
French artists of the present day ; or was 
acquainted with the slate of the art in 
France, and with the utter contempt into 
which its former vicious school has fallen. 
The best refutation of such defamatory 
and prejudicial assertions will be found 
in the Battle of Aiisterlifz, by Gerard ; the 
Plague of Jaffa, by Gros; the Deluge, of 
Girodet ; the Dido, of Guerin ; the Leo- 
nidas, of David ; the Endyinion, of Prud- 
homuie ; the Portraits of Robert Lcfcbvre, 
and the exquisite miniatures and cabinet 

pictures of Saint, Ysabey, and Augustin.* 

• 

^ I know not how far it may be justifiable to reveal 
the mysteries of the atelier, or whether foreign specta- 
tors can be supposed to hold themselves bound, by 
all the delicate convenajice of native artists. I should 
find it difficult to conceal the exquisite pleasure I felt, 
from a long and admiring view of an historical picture 
of Monsieur Gerard’s, which has lain unfinished, in 
his work-room, since the first entrance of the allies 
into Paris. — The subject is, Achilles mourning over the 
Body of Patrocius, at the moment that his immortal 
mother comes to console and counsel with him. Th<^ 
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When I first visited the Louvre, the 
spaces on the walls remained unoccupied, 

principal figures are, the body of Patroclus, Achilles, 
and Thetis ; but the genius of the picture lies (or seemed 
to me to lie) in the contrast produced between the inani- 
mate countenance of death, and the passionless traits of 
divinity. — In the sublime looks of the goddess, not one 
mortal expression is to be traced — all is the spiritual ele- 
vation of superhuman existence. In the livid features of 
the dead hero, the expression of ail human feeling is 
extinct; both countenances are equally passionless — but 
the one is above the inlluence of emotion, the other only 
beyond its operation. The fine countenance of Achilles 
forms the best contrast to both ; grief repressed, but 
not subdued — vengeance delayed, but not resigned, both 
struggling with the deference paid at once to the coun- 
sels of the mother and the goddess, are mingled in his 
beautiful features. 

The portrait of Madame de Recamier, in her Salle 
de Bain^ possesses a very different merit from the grand 
epic of the Tail ofJehiUes . — The lovely subject of this 
picture seems so fresh from her bath, that the glow of 
is tepid vapour flushes her cheek, and mantles to her 
brow ; and the delicate and naked foot has not yet 
found the refugx^ of the little slipper. There is, in the 
figure of Madame de Recamier, a sort of graceful awk- 
wardness, which is frequently found accompanying 
the unstudied attitudes of a fine form, seeking ease of 
position, without reference to effect ; and there is a sort 
of gathering up of the arms and shoulders, which 
adds the spirit of life and motion to the flowing soft- 
ness of recumbency. -^Another moment, and Madame 

d2 
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which had been lately tilled with the 
H.aphaels, the Guidos, the Corregios. the 


Recamier will have lain down on lier lit de repus^ uiui 
have given to a downy slumber those eharms, 

Wliichj Bleeping or awake, shot forth peculiar graces/’ 

Three sovereigns sat to M. Gerard in the same day, 
“—At twelve, he attended the King of France, at the 
Tuileries ; at tw o, the Emperor of Russia came to 
him; and at three, the King of Prussia took the chair 
vacated by the Emperor. This is a curious incident 
in the life of the painter, and in the history of the 
times. 

Among the pictures, in the gallery of Monsieur 
Girodet, I was particularly struck by a scene from 
and a picture of its author; the most striking 
likeness that ever portrait bore to an original. His 
Endymiony extremely calculated to fascinate a w onian’s 
taste, is, I believe, marked by the approbation of all the 
first judges who have seen it. An air of peculiar classical 
elegance presides over all the works of Girodet’s pencil. 

The modest and ingenious Guerin, of wdiora all his 
brother artists speak in the highest terms, has but one 
obstacle to immediate eminence — his youth — His pic- 
ture of Pheedra and HippolyiuSy' purchased by the 
late Emperor, and which I saw in one of the apart- 
ments of Sb Cloud, laid the foundation of his reputa- 
tion ; which his Dido^'' has recently so highly raised. 

The Miniatures of Saint have a strength and charac- 
ter, that seem almost incompatible with the delicacy of 
their touch. David has named Saint, the Rembtandt 
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Farniegianos ; and the few persons who 
aceompanied me, alone occupied the vast- 
ness of that beautiful and capacious gallery ; 
which had contained thousands, when the 
nuptial procession of Buonaparte with the 
daughter of Austria passed, amidst the bril- 
liant multitude that lined its walls, and the 
splendid spoils that hung on them. When 
I last visited it, it was fdled with workmen, 
altering the position of the pictures which 
remain, and adding to their number the 
sea-views of V'ernet, the St. Bruno series 
of Le Sueur, and the historical pictures of 
Rubens, all of winch I had seen and admir- 
ed, a few days before, in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, their ancient destination. — 
That V'ernct and Le Sueur should have 


of mi/uai ure ^ — as Ysabey, the soft and graceful Y^abey, 
has be(‘i} called the Raphael. Laurent is, I believe, at 
the head of what is tenned, iahleaux do g'enre'^ 

Among the female artists, (and ther<^ are many of con- 
siderable' talent) Mademoiselle Lesiot holds a distin- 
guished rank, for her admirable representations of the 
interior of churches, &c. &c. <fec. 

The French artists, (all at least, with M’hom I have 
had the pleasure of conversing) appear to be men of 
very considerable infonimtion, withmit the least tiilige 
of professional coxcombry. 
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been transported tVoni thence to the Lou- 
vre, might have been a matter of indiifer- 
ence *, but it appeared to me not’ning short 
of profanation, that the Pictures of llubens 
should have been removed from a spot, 
which they liad occupied for nearly tMO 
hundred years — from the palace of his royal 
patroness, at whose commands they were 
executed ; and wlio there, day after day, 
watched the progress of his task. It was 
in the very gallery of I lie Luxi inhourg, 
which the pictures of llubens so long 
adorned, that they were painted ; — it was 
under his eye they wr rr^ ranged ; it was he 
disposed them where they lately hung ; and 
not a board, not a nail, in tliat noble apart- 
ment, but taste and sentiment would have 
held sacred. The pictures thus removed, 
now nearly fill up all the vacancies on the 
walls of the gallery of the Louvre, which 
the late equitable restitutions had left 
bare. 

’ The Place du Carrousel, which intervenes 
between the palace of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, was once notable for the tilts and 
tournaments celebrated within its bounds, 
and for the courtly melo-drames exhibited 
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iu it, during those days of representation, 
when all France seemed 

‘‘ A stage! 

And all the men and women merely players.” 

Louis XIV. gave here his famous fete to 
Mad. La Valiere, and strove to win her 
heart by Hying Turks, whose sorties, from 
the auiiles of the court, are said to have 
givr ii it its present naiiic, by a forced ety- 
mology of “ Quune-aux~ailes,” originating 
tiie modern application oi Carrousel. 

The P/acc <lu Carrousel \s> now most no- 
ticed for the triumphal arch, raised in 
honour <jfthe victories of France, chiefly 
gained by Napoleon lUionaparte, and com- 
menioiating in its entablatures many of 
thcii" most striking events. 

The close aj)proximation of this beautiful 
arch to the cnitrance of the palace of the 
Tnilcries, is it^ greatest defect. Its great- 
est glory was once to have supported the 
far famed liorscs of Venice, w'hose depar- 
ture from Paris excited such palpable and 
aunible consternation in the inhabitants. 
The golden car of Triumph, to which those 
horses were harnessed, and which, it was 
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said, was intended to sustain the imacc of 

o 

Napoleon, under the form of another Ju- 
piter Tonmis, I saw taken down, on the 
eve of ihc fc.te of Louis XVIII. Its de- 
scent scarcely fixed the nioinenlary atten- 
tion of the idlest passenger. 'The restitution 
of the horses affected the pride of a nation, 
which had long learned to esteem the trea- 
sures of art confided to its care, as its prime 
glory, and dearest boast. For the Chariot 
of the Sun, to whatever purpose it miglit 
have been originally devoted, they evinced 
not the least reverence, nor for its over- 
throw expressed the least regret. 

It was on the entablatures of this areh, 
that the victories of Napoleon, which so 
long threatened the liberties of Europe, 
were represented, under every j'orm, tact, 
and allegory, that the genius of sculpture 
or flatteiy could devise ; to meet the eye of 
the conqueror, and to dazzle the minds of 
an intoxicated people. These well-execut- 
ed triumphs lurked in the concave, started 
from the tympan, and rose on the frieze. 
The meeting, of the Emperor Napoleon 
with his admirer and disciple, the Em- 
peror Alexander, was among the most 
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striking of its bas-reliets. But this mo- 
numetit of a friendship, which, like love’s 
frail vow, — 

“ .SvTcot, but not permanent, 

ik)re but the perfiunc ami supplianceof a moment,’’ 

has, I believe, long been removed and if 
seen by the Emperor of Russia, iiihis visit to 
Paris, must have awakenetl some stitbxl syin- 
{)aUiies, and brouglit to his recollection — 

That s7ir/i Ihings WKRi: , 

Auu w< I'p }nof^l ikuir to him.X' 


^ Napoleon is said to have since declared that Alex* 
ajidcr was “ beoji cLJunx voinme un ,i>tcc.” 

t The youthful admiralidU of the Emperor Alex- 
ander for Ibionaparh', is well known, I was told that 
lu‘ iinitaled hi in in every thing, and that the republican 
general was very lib rally 

“ The mirror in wliich lie dressed himself/' 

\n th('ir first meeting, at the ratification of the treaty 
of Tilsit, they evinced a .sort of romantic fondness for 
each other’s society, which seemed to go far beyond the 
usual ardors of political conferences, and of diplomatics 
kic d frfeh'; and if circumstances rather unfavourable 
to the romantic friendships of emperors had not occur- 
red, the Orestes and Py lades of autiepiity might have 
yielded the palm to these imperial friends. To these ob^ 
servalioiis, the following description of the imperial 
emhrassadesy during the conferences at the peace of 
Tilsit, is not altogether irrelevant. 

After Napoleon and Alexander met on the rafts, 
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The palace of the Tuileiies, inferior, 
in evany point of view, to tlie Louvre, to 

thrown bolwren Uioir ro'^jV'olivo boat^ over (fie waters 
of the Nienieii, tiny enttTtd the (emporary pavifion 
totrefher, and reniaiiird /rie-a-frfe for two hours. />e 
Icndemai'n ^ a midi e/ dmni, S. M. ( S apolroti) scst 
re?nluc au pavilion, da A i(nnvfi.-^ Id Einpvreur jlExart- 
dre el le Boi de Pri/sKe // son! arrives^ an mime, mo- 
ment; les irois .souvera i ns son! res/es ens(nnl>lc dans (e 
salon, pendant une demddxenre I — A cinq k(‘t/res\ T Em- 
pereur Jtcxandre vst pass*' sur la rice fy a ash(\ d Enipe- 
reui' Napodon Ca reca., a sa dv'n t-nh^ d a bafsau. Us on! 
monlv (I chcA:al, el pareourii la ;j;rande rue de (a ville, 
et sonf descend us au PaUils de d Kinpereur Kajujleoji! 
— U Empereur Alexandre y a drne, ls;t\ Le 27, 

d Ewpcreur s'esf rendu rliez d Empereur /Hexandre ; les 
deux princes son! resles ensemble jusqud six l/eures; 
Us oni alors moufe d cheval, el so/il alles voir ma- 
noeuvrer la garde imperiale. A huif heures, les deux 
souverains son! rexuaius au Palais de d Empereur Kapo~ 
Uon, oil Us oni dine, comme la veiUe ! ! ^e. ^c.^(\ Les 
deux sourerains sonl e?isuile r( idres dans le Lddnnei de. 
V Empereur JSlapoUoji, oii ids sonl resits .vr///.v, Jusquid 
onze lieures du soir ! ! Le 28. d une heure, d Empereur 
Alexandre esi vena faire une. ids He chez d En pereur 
Napoleon ! ! A epuaire heurcs d Empereur Napoleon esI 
alle voir C EiPrpmreur Alexandre 1 1 f Jls on! nionle d 
eliei^al d cinq herures 1 1 ^ c. 

Tiie hour of parting at kngUi arrived ; and nothing 
in the histories of Damon and Pythias, or Valentine 
and Orson, was half so affecting as the imperial fare- 
wellP Les Empereur s sont resies ensemble pendant 
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which it is joined by the gallery, is still a 
very noble and venerable structure; and 
tonus a beautiful and appropriate termina- 
tion to its own lovely gardens, and to 
that grand perspective which opens from 
the Place Imiis Quinze. The palace was 
erected in by Catherine de Medicis, 

and in its apartments she celebrated that 
singular fete on the occasion of the mar- 


irois kearei^, c/ ont msuite /no/dc a cheval ; il sc sonl 
rendu s an hard da Nicmen^ oil C Enipcrcur Alexandre 
^'"esl cmbiirquc. - L' Empvveur NapoUon est dcnieurt snr 
Ic Tioap;t\ jasqua ce qae r Jvnipcreur Alexandre fid 
arrirc d ba n (re hard. Les marques ddtjjedioii que les 
princes se sonl donnees, en se scjiaranl, ont excite la 
plus vice cnioUon yarmi les nombreux spectaieurs^ qui 
s\'laicnl rasseniblis, pour voir les plus ij^rands souve- 
rains du monde ojf riCj dans les (cnioignages de leur 
rmnion el de leur aniilit, un solidc garani du repos 
la terre ! ! r^' 

“ Oh worlds thy slippery turns ! friends now fast sworn. 

Whose double bosoms st'ein to wear one heart, 

Whose hoiu'Sy whose weals, whose exercise ai c still 
Together, who twin, as ’twere, in love 
Inseparable ; shall tvitlijn tliis hour 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To hittcresi cnmif ijd 

* The above is a simple and literal transcript from the jovirnals of 
the day. 
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liage of the King of Navarre with her fair 
frail daughter, of whieli Mons. de St. 
Foix expressly observes: — “ Peut-on penscr, 
sans frcmir, a, unc femme qni compose ct 
prepare une fHc sur hi massacre qu'elle doit 
faire, qnatrc jours apres, d'unc partie de la 
nation sur laquelle eUeregnoit; qui soiirit d 
ses victimes, qui jouc avec le carnage, qui jdif 
danser les nymphes sur les bords d'an Jleuve 
de sang, et qui mile les charmes de la musique 
aux gemissemens de cent millc malhcureux, 
qu'elle (gorge ! ! !" 'J’his masque was, in 
fact, a rehearsal of the horrors of Saint 
Bartholomew ! 

It was in the '^allc des Machines of the 
'Fuileries, that I.ouis XIV. celebrated 
many of his formal revelries, and danced, as 
chef de ballet, for the amusement of his 
court. It was there, also, tliat Voltaire was 
crowned, a short time before his death, a! 
the representation of Ids own Irene. It was 
from its truly splendid chambers, that the 
unfortunate Lewis XVI. was dragged to 
the gloomy cells of the Temple ; — there 
the National Convention held its assem- 
blies ; — there Robespierre resided during 
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his reign of terror ; and tliere Buonaparte 
dwelt, during the wliole of his consular and 
imperial government. 

Jt is curious to observe, that in the apart- 
ments of the rez-de-cliaussee, occupied by 
Catherine de Medicis, Napoleon Buona- 
parte, Ex-King of Rome, held his fairy 
court, at the mature age of five years ; and 
was taught to “ represent er nobiewent et avec 
grace,” on each returning sabbath ; when he 
received the homage of jirelates and mar- 
shals, courtiers and statesmen, wielding the 
sceptre of the Cajsars, in the J'orm of a baby's 
rattle, and sometimes, when thus 

“ Dress’d in a little brief authority, 

Playing mch tricks before high heaven," 

as made his own obsecpiious court not, 
“ like angels, weep,” but indulge in a very 
different propensity ; for it occasionally hap- 
pened, that “ not to laugh, exceeded all 
power of face.*” 

* His Majesty of Rome, tliougb a beautiful and pro- 
mising personage, sometimes indniged in caprices inci- 
dental to the wantonaess of power. One morning, 
when his levee was unusually crowded, no arguments 
could prevail on the King to leave some toys, given him 
by the cher papa. His amiable governess, the Com- 
tesse de Montesquieu, was obliged to have recourse to 
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While the “ baby king"’ dispensed smiles 
and sugar-plumbs, received homage and 
i'onjitures, in one of the wings of the ^^alace, 
and the holy representative of Peter 
lavished demi-francs and be^ne diet ions, from 
the windows of the other,* the grand poli- 

the authority of his imperial mother, w ho ordered that 
the rod should not be spared, and the child spoilt, but 
that the Kiri^ should be forced into the audience-cham- 
ber, to receive his court. A person of rank, present 
upon this momentous occasion, when royalty kissed 
the rod, assured me, that no trace of the swolii cheek 
and tearful eye was to bo found in the countenance of 
the tiny king; but that heat once recovered himself, 
and held out his hand to be kissed with so smiling a 
grace, that no opposition to his royal will could be 
traced, in his most gracious mamier. 

* The pleasure and amusement, which his Holiness 
found in a “ winter at Parisf are said to be the sub- 
ject of royal reproach at the present moment. The 
following “ substance f of the pending negotiations, be- 
tween the Vatican and the Tuileries, is circulated among 
the mauvais plaisariis of the French capital. 

“ Comment avez vous pu faire im Concordat avec 
Tusurpateur?” dit le Roi au Pape, qui repond: 

Sire, je vous ai cherchc par tout, et je ne vous ai 
trouve, nulle part.” 

Mais, vous savez bien (dit le Roi) qu’ avec ma legi- 
tirnite oit je ne suis pas^ fy suisP 

“ Cela est vrai ; (r^pond Sa Saint^tt) mais de mon 
cote, avec mon inidillihiViih quand f ai tort,fai raisonP 
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tical Roscius himself weal through his seve- 
ral acts of imperial dignity, in the corpn de 
/ogi.s, between both. Thus the feverish his- 
tory of each short-lived hero of the day, 
who 

“ Struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more;” 

might be compendiously illustrated in the 
descriptive details of a suite of apartments ; 
as the prim house-keeper of an old English 
mansion recites, with her history of the blue 
and the green chambers, the lives and adven- 
tures of the Sir Hildebrands and the Sir 
Walters, who are arranged along their walls 
in their perriwigs and picture frames, the 
“ shadows of shades” long passed away into 
nothing. 

The Tuileries in its appropriations and 
names, has shared the fate of all things else 
in France, for the last twenty-five years, 
The Chateau des Tuileries, its ancient royal 
designation, was exchanged for that of the 
Palais du Gouvernement ; and that again for 
the Palais Imperial. It is now once more 
the Chateau des Tuileries, under the revived 
dynasty of its ancient masters and occu- 
pants, who again inhabit, and hold their 
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courts in, its beautiful and splendid apart 
ments. 


Here pitch we our tents io-daijy 
But where to-morrow?^'' 

‘‘ La docte Aritiquite futtoujours venerable; 

Je lie la trouve pas cependant adorable^' 

There is an air of gloomy desolatioiL 
hanging over the silent grass-grown courts 
of the vSorbonne, with its dark buildings and 
dilapidated chapel, which communicated a 
correspondent sadness to my imagination, 
as I entered it, and which not even the 
brilliant ateliar of Meynier, and of Made. 

moiselle de could dispel. As I stood 

in the great hall of many a theological dis- 
putation, the answer of Casaubon to one of 
the learned doctors, occurred to me with 
great force; “ Voilh une salle, oil I’ on dis- 
pute depuis quatre cents ans” — said his so- 
lemn CAcerone. “ Eh, bien ! qu’est-ce qu’on 
if a dtcide?” asked Casaubon. 

The Sorbonne is indeed a singular monu- 
ment, commemorating the facility with 
which mankind submit to the influence of 
opinions, imposed on them by dogmatising 
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arrogance. Of all that was taught and 
disputed by the doctores socii of the Sor- 
bonne, what now remains to benefit the 
interests of mankind % Who now occupies 
himself about the doctrine of grace, sup- 
ported and argued with so much vehe- 
mence, by L’Escot and the disciple of St. 
Cyriaii ? Who now enlists under the banners 
of Hubert or Arnauld, in their contests on 
Jansenism and Jesuitism ? In a little time, 
even the names of these doughty disputants, 
who had once so many partizans, and who 
so long engaged the attention of tlie public, 
will be consigned to oblivion. It was of 
this great theatre of theological disputation, 
and rt.ligious sophisms, that Pascal ob- 
serves, “ Qu'i/ ttuit plus aise d’y trouver 
des monies, que des argurnens .” — But in the 
silent, solemn courts of the Sorbonne, there 
are now neither monks nor arguments to be 
found ; and the once gloomy cells of its 
doctors are devoted to the most elegant of 
the arts, and occupied by its professors. 

Here, in quiet sequestration from the busy 
haunts of men, young and aspiring talent 
pui'sues its way to eminence ; and the pencil 
of genius creates mythological loves, and 

VOL. II. E 
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poetical graces,* where theological brawls 
were once loudly re-echoed, and where the 
grave Coger vented his bile, in his laborious 
censures on the “ Belisnire'’ of Marmontel, 
and the “ Epoques de la Nature” The 
church of the Sorbonne, which cardinal de 
Richelieu seems to have built for the recep- 
tion of his own magnificent monument, (now 
removed to the Momimem Franeais,) is in 
a state of ruinous dilapidation. In one 
of its spacious vaults moulder the re- 
mains ofthat once “ gallant, gay Lothario,'’ 
the irresistible object of every lady’s love, 
the subject of every courtly poet’s song, the 
Marechal Due de Richelieu. 


The Ahbayc Royate de Stc. Genevieve, 
is a splendid and imposing edifice. During 
the revolution it was devoted “ to all the 
gods,” under the name of the Pantheon ; 
but now once more has deserted the heathen 
deities, in favour of its Christian mistress ; 
whose golden shrine may again glitter under 
its magnificent dome. From a long con. 


} ' 

^ I saw here, in the atelier of Monsieur Meynier, 
some good pictum. 
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lejnplatioii of this dome, admirable for tlie 
boldness and lightness of its double cupola, 
(the chcf-d'a’uvre of the structure,) we de- 
scended into the gloom ofits subterraneous 
chambers ; almost as extensive, but much 
less rude, than the crypt of Canterbury ca- 
thedral. which we had visited a sliort time 
before. Here we found several little chapels 
and monuments, contaitiing the ashes of tlie 
heroes of Marengo and Austerlitz;: — Here, 
too, we found the tombs of Voltaire and 
llousseau. — The ashes of tlu* patiiarch of 
Ferney were conveyed hither, with solemn 
[)om]), from the Abbaye dc SeUiercs, in 1792. 
— The remains of llousseau were taken from 
liis own beloved “ lie des Pcnplicrs,” and 
some time after were cntojiibed in the Pan- 
theon,* under the special direction of Cam- 
baceris. It cannot be said of these two 
celebrated {)hilosophers, that, with respect 
to each other, “ they were lovely in their 


^ The revolutionary passion for Rousseau is much 
abated ; while the reputation of Voltaire increases with 
revolving; years. At the time his walking cane was sold 
for so high a price, the MJS. of Julie was put up for sale? 
and did not find one bidder. 

E 2 
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Hves,^^ though in “ death they arc not dis- 
united for Voltaire would, most probably, 
have preferred “ hjs snag lying in the Ab- 
haye'" to this close neiglibouihood with 
Rousseau, even in the “ 'Temple oj all the 
Gods r 

Mirabcau was the first of the prolane, 
whose remains wTie inurned within the 
hallowed walls of St. Genevieve. Nothing 
could exceed the poni}) and popular grid, 
which accompanied his luneral, but the 
popular caprice, which so soon afterwards 
deemed his remains unworthy of so dis- 
tinguished a tomb ; and which again re- 
moved his ashes to an obscure corner, in 
the cemetery of St. Etienne du Mont. “ ll 
n^y a qu'un pas du Capitole, a la Roche Tar- 
p4ienne” was one of the best observations in 
one of his last eloquent speeches. 

The Bibliothcfjuc du Pantheon, or the Bib- 
liotheque de Hte. Genevieve, is notable for its 
cupola, painted by Restaut ; for its cabinet 
of antiquities; for its curious plan of Rome, 
en relief, and for its treasures of eighty thou- 
sand volumes. But the object most inte- 
resting to me, in this valuable library, was 
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its veneiable and distinguished librarian. 
Monsieur Chevalier,* the author ofsomany 
well known traets on Greece, and himself 
an admirable transcript of the independent 
literary men in France, of the last forty 
years; combining, in his manner, a certain 
impress of erudition, acquired in the closet, 
with all the politeness which is attained 
exclusively in the salon. He talked much 
to me, and with great delight, of his re- 
sidence in England and Scotland ; and 
made many enquiries for his more youthful 
and very ingenious collaborateur, Sir Wil- 
liam Gcli. 

I’lie Cabinet dc Ste. Genevieve contains a 
collection, more curious than extensive, of 
natural history, and antiquities, Etruscan, 
Egyptian, Greek and Homan. But I saw 
nothingamoiig ilsmedals and fossils, nothing 
among its specimens of nature and art, that 


Monsieur Chevalier was for some time private tutor 
to Sir F. Burdetl. 1 owe my introduction to Monsieur 
Chevalier to Mr. Warden, the late American consul, 
in Paris; from whom I experienced much kindness and 
attention. Mr. Warden is well known in the literary 
circles of Paris, an4 is the author of an -excellenl. work, 
jon American Staiisdcn, 
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had an attraction for me cqnal to tliat of 
two small portraits, which (lecoiated its 
w^alls : the one, an original picture of Mary 
Queen of Scots, presenttMl, l)y lier own 
beautiful hands, to the nuuiks of St. (lene- 
Aueve, and in liigh preservation ; — tiie other, 
a hhch Nun ; a natural daughter of Louis 
XIV., bearing amucli strong(‘r resemblance 
to her negro mother, than to tlie Homan 
features of her august fatlier. — Of all the 
loves of this royal Adonis, which liave 
reachedposterity, this passion for a “ 
dear” the only one, known solely IliDugh 
the evidence of a portrait, and authentica- 
ted simply by tradition. 

When Are first entered the library of the 
Pantheon, we found above two hundred 
students deeply engaged in tluir learned 
pursuits, and insensible to all that Avas 
passing around them. 'Lhcy were all A'ery 
young men, but study had already faded 
many a blooming cheek, and curv(‘d many 
an ample bi'ow. Soine of them, as they 
sat buried in abstraction, might, for atti- 
tude and expression, have presented splen- 
did models to painting or sculpture, in 
personifying the first career of genius, or 
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in rcpresciiling an image of studious youth, 
in its most picturesque point of view. The 
noble library is open daily to the public, 
from ten till two ; it is chielly resorted to 
by the students of the pays Latin ; and 
Monsu'ur Chevalier assured me, that there 
were generally a greater number, but rarely 
fewer than I then saw assembled. Take 
the patient, laborious, but enthusiastic stu- 
dent of the pays Latin* the ardent volun- 
teer, not t in- constrained conscript of learn- 
ing and science, supj)orting every privation, 
and almost rendered insensible to want, 
by his devotion to study ; behold him work- 
ing his own way to eminence, undebased by 
patronage, unassisted by prescribing and 
scanty lilieraiity, and he forms a very noble 
contrast to the frivolous de Ictircs of 
other times, livingin a miserable dependeqee 
upon tliose, whose support they repaid by 

The pays J.ah'a is tfie name given to the qudriier 
of ihe Sorboiine, where the students of the many ex>J]eges, 
lycees, and acadtmiies in that neighbourhood lodge. 
Here may be found a precis of ali the learned faculties, 
and the students of the Ecotes de MMecin(\ the Jardm 
des Plantes^ &e. &c. &c. usually devote the hours, 
spared from professionaJ study, to the public Iibrarie.% 
particularly to the Bibliothique du Pantheon. 
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the prostitution of their talent, tlie loss of 
their time, and the sacrifice of their liberty. 

The Palais du Luxernhourg, or Palais 
Conservateur, less rich than the palaces of 
the Louvre and the Thuilleries, is not with- 
out its historical associations. It was erected 
on the ruins of the liotel of tlie Due de 
Luxcinbourg, by Marie de Mcdic.is, and 
became the residence of the cck brated prin- 
cess Mademoiselle de Montj)ensier. In the 
apartments, where La Fosse had painted 
tile butterfly loves of Flora and Zephyr, 
now so much more beautifully repre^senled, 
at the French opera, by Albert, and Fauni 
Bias, the romantic Mademoiselle d(' Mont- 
peusier* received the clandestiiu; visits of 
her inconstant Due de Lauzun ; and these 
chambers, sacred to royal loves, to the 
graces, and the arts, became the prison, 
it may be said the tomb, of all that France 
boasted, of virtue or talent, in the year 
1793. To its gardens, then a desolate 
waste, now a paradise, weeping friends 
resorted, during the reign of terror, to catch 

This ludicrous and enamoured old lady becomes 
almost interesting as the heroine of one of Madame de 
Gcnlis’ charming novels. 
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a last look from all they held dearest ; 
thougii the painful indulgence M^as not al- 
ways granted, of approaching the windows 
of their prison chamber. 

The paintings of Rubens no longer enrich 
the iialleries, Mhere thev were executed; 
but La Baigneusc, tliat beautiful specimen 
of modern French sculpture, still, I be- 
lieve, lemains at the Luxembourg, to com- 
pensate for other loss(.'s ! 

There are perhaps, in no other capital of 
Europe sucli beautiful, such juunerous, and 
such spa(tious gardens, for pui)iic recreation, 
as are to be found, even in the heart of Paris; 
and which, imleed, make; one forget its 
narrow streets, and close avenues, by the 
facility they alfoid to all the purposes of 
health and exercise. The garden of the 
Luxemljourg is caninently beautiful : — its 
sliaded grove's, its luxuriant orange trees, 
its statues, its fountains, the (|uaiitily, love- 
liness, and vaiiety of its shrubs, and dowers, 
its noble palace, ami its extended views, 
render it a perfect Eden; wliile tlie quaint 
and primitive population, which resort to 
its walks, and occupy its numerous and 
commodious seats, by the simplicity of their 
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habits, manners, and air, rather increase, 
than diminish, its attractions, in a stranger’s 
eye. Less brilliant and chceiful, and iidi- 
nitely less populous and fashionable, than 
the gardens of the Tuileries — less curious 
and important than the Jardin dcs PHantcs, 
the gardens of the Luxembourg aie, I 
think, more noble, and taen more a />(•/- 
rrspirn, than either of these distinguished 
resorts of pleasure, fashion, and science. 


The riches of the public libraries, the 
liberality with which they are opened to rt;a- 
dej’s, of every class and rank , and t he accom- 
modation and facilities provided for those 
who visit them, either as places of study, 
or curiosity, render Paris the most desira- 
ble residence in the world, to the learned, 
the studious, aiul the literary. 

The Bil)/iofli((/nc du Hoi, named succes- 
sively the Jjibiiofln'quc Nalionalc, and Bib- 
/iofheque hiipcridlc, hu(, now once more the 
Bibliotheque dn Roi, is, I believe, deemed 
one of the most extensive and curious pub- 
lic libraries in Europe. Amidst the multi- 
tude of books which crowd on the view, it 
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is difficult to circuin.scrilie the imagination 
to that point, wIk’u its original foundation 
by Cliarles V. included but /zctw/;/ volumes. 
This great emporium of bibliothecal riches 
fell into neglect, during the agitated periods 
of the revohition ; but during the imperial 
regime it was eminently enriched, by the 
literary spcdls of the Ihdgic and Italian 
coiujuests. Among the mindicr of its recent 
acquisitions were' several editions of works, 
anterior to 1171); the AIS. of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the llcvhicr' of liailer. 

Unde'r the auspices of the learned Mons. 
van Pi'at, and JVIons. Langles, the cele- 
brated oiientalist, we dcaived all the plea- 
sure and benelit tVom our visit to this great 
ilalional library, which it was possible to 
obtain from the most profound knowdedge, 
iibeial communication, and llattering atten- 
tions. What struck me most, among the 
many curious AIS. works which were parti- 
cularly recommended to our notice, was a 
collection of Utters, by Pope, and some 
writing of Rousseau's, remarkable for its 
caligraphy : a Virgil of Racine, with notes, 
written by himself in the margin ; a collec- 
tion of MS, letters from VUdtaire to Mad 
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du Cliatelet, Avritteii in aii excellent hand, 
the initials of all the pioper names in snudl 
character, (an error nniversal in modern 
French composition, for even Fontainebleau 
he spelt with a small f) ; a Boccaccio, of 
the same date with that ]>nrchased, at so 
large a price, by the present Duke of De- 
vonshire ; and a liccuci/ of letters fronillenry 
IV. to the Marquisse de Vernenil, perfect ly 
legible, ami highly j)reserved. Over this 
little collection I loitered snlliciently long 
to put the patience of Mons. van Prat to 
the test, if imleed it were not d foute epreuve. 
These letters were characterised by that 
warmth, frankness, and simplicity, which 
so eminently distinguished the style and 
character of the mountain-bred prince, who 
never seems to have lost the impression of 
his early habits and education. 1 observed, 
that there was jiot one mannsciipt of any 
literary woman; of thcvScudoris,the Daciers, 
the Sevignes, the lai Fayettes. It is not im- 
probable, that the manuscripts (h‘ Vladauie 
de Staal will form the foundation of a new 
branch, in the curious collection of the JUb- 
liothcque du Rot. 

Among tlie antiquities and curiosities of 
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this splendid library, the chair of King 
Dagobert, in which Buonaparte was crown- 
ed Emperor of the French, appeared the 
most interesting, by its great antiquity 
and rude structure ; the enormous globes, 
constructed in 1683, by the.Tesuit Coronelli, 
were the most singular ; and the French 
Parnaxmn the most amusing and ludicrous, 
and peculiarly characteristic of the taste of 
the times in which it was made. On the 
top of this French Parnnaxua appears TiOuis 
XIV. in his old stock character of Apollo, 
surrounded by the graces, (represented by 
Madame de Suze, Madame Deshoulieres, 
and Mademoiselle de Scuderi,) and receiv- 
ing a model of the work he crowns, from 
the hands of Monsieur Gamier, who pre- 
sents it on his knees. This toy, which is 
scarcely worthy a place in a girl’s baby- 
house, is described iu a folio volume, under 
the title of “ Pamasse Francois,^' and ^vas 
presented to the library in 1732, by Mon- 
sieur Titon du Tillet. The Bihlioth/r/ne du 
Roi is supposed to contain considerably 
above three hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes ! 
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The Bibliotheque Mazarine* lately tlic 
Bibliotheque den Quafre Naiims, was so close 
to my place of residence, that fulfilling 
the old proverb, I visited it less frequently 
than most of the other libraries. Of its 
intelligent and very clever librarian. Mon- 
sieur Feletz, one of the most able, and in- 
deed, most liberal critics of the day, I saw 
a great deal ; and 1 was in the habit of 
receiving so many gratui/ous attentions at 
his hands, that those he was deputed 
qfjicially to pay me, are among the least of 
which I preserve a grateful recollection. To 
the Arsenal, and other public libraries at 
Paris, my visits were so cursory, that it 
would be presumption to mention them 
farther than to observe, that all are con- 
ducted with great liberality, for the public 
use, and the encouragement of letters. Nor 
can I close this very feeble sketch of these 
noble and splendid institutions, without an 
observation, to which every stranger who 

^ This library was directed to be sold by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, during the Fronde^ and fifty thousand 
francs of the produce were assigned as a reward to 
whoever should take its founder, dead or alive. 
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has visited them must subscribe, that t!ie 
distinguished gentlemen, wdio preside over 
them, present an union ot urbanity and eru- 
dition, a knowledge of life and a knov'- 
ledge of books, that leave no evidence, 
not a single trace of the dust of the closet, 
or the smoke of the lamp. To beat (nice 
a line gentleman and a profound scholar, 
is a jirivilege granted but to few; but I am 
certain, that it is a union more frequently 
existing in France than in any couiftry 
whatever ; and that it will always be much 
easier to (ind the learning and urbanity of 
Menage, in the libraries and salons of Paris, 
than the learning and brutality of Jolinson, 
even among the most dogmatic and least 
polished of the members of its schools of 
science and philosophy. 

In visiting the ancient and royal manu- 
factory of the Gobelins, 1 was struck with 
the conviction of its intimate connection 
with absolute power, and regal expenditure. 
The produce of its looms, too beautiful for 
utility, and too costly for private purchase, 
is exclusively destined by the monarch to 
decorate the walls of his numerous palaces. 
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Unbeneficial to commerce, and possessing 
no influence on the rational industry, this 
manufacture, a dead weight upon the public 
purse, by its peculiar rules of government, 
binds the workman, from generation to ge- 
neration, to an employment both morally 
and physically enervating ; and attaches 
them, like slaves to the establishment, 
by rendering them incapable of adopting 
anv other mode of subsistence. The same 
families have, from time immemorial, sup- 
plied the successive artists, as if the pro- 
cess were a birth-right inheritance, like the 
profession of the Hindoo tribes. It lakes 
the prime of a long life, to become an 
expert Avorkman ; and the best half of a 
man’s existence not unfrequently goes to 
working the hangings of a bed-room, or 
celebrating, in worsted, some single inci- 
dent of a royal life. To conceive the tedi- 
ousness of this curious art, it is necessary 
to view' the workmen at their labours ; but 
to judge of its beauty, perfection, and 
close imitation to painting, some of its re- 
cent productions, copying tlie finest pic- 
tures of the best modern artists, should be 
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seen. In glow of colouring, fidelity of out- 
line, and delicacy of touch, they rival the 
most masterly touches of the pencil. 

Some fine pieces, of which the victories 
of Buonaparte formed the subject, copied 
from the works of Grosand Gerard, were in 
the frames, when a change, in the political 
affairs of Europe, produced a change in the 
affairs of the (iobdins ; and the battles of 
Jaffa and Austerlitz were hurled into ob- 
scurity, to make way for representations of 
the present royal family of France, for pic- 
tures of Henry IV., and trophies and devices 
of loyal sentiment, crowned with lilies. As 
these subjects were newly jmt into the 
frames, nothing was finished ; but the paint- 
ings from vv'hich they were to be copied, 
were already rivalled in the little that was 
commenced. The tapestiy of the pi’esent 
day is infinitely superior to all that has 
preceded ; and through the kindness of the 
director, Monsieur Casas, I had an oppor- 
tunity of judging by comparison, as he 
displayed for our inspection all the diffe- 
rent stages of the art, from some of its ear- 
liest to its latest productions. The workmen 
looked all squalid and unhealthy ; they 
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ordinarily rise by seniority in the different 
degrees of their profession, and as their mo- 
derate salaries are fixed, they know the ut- 
most point of competency, to which their 
most laborious exertions can attain. They 
occupy small houses in the square of the 
building, which is usually their cradle and 
their tomb. Upon the whole, the Gode- 
lins and its inhabitants left an impression 
of gloom on my mind, that, without lessen- 
ing my sensibility to the kindness and atten- 
tions of Monsieur Casas, took from the 
pleasure and amusement, derived from its 
curious and beautiful productions. 

iimong the most splendid specimens of 
the manufacture which we saw, were a small 
representation of the death of Dessaix, and 
a very large piece, copied from the admired 
picture of Buonaparte’s visit to the plague- 
hospitals at Cairo, in which he is depicted 
in the act of touching a plague sore, in 
order to inspire confidence and to revive 
hope. The faithful but horrible representa- 
tion of disease, in all its tremendous features, 
and the personal likeness of the principal 
figures, are accurately preserved in the 
tapestry copy, which, at some future time. 
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will serve to illustrate the history of the 
revolution. At present it is, by royal com- 
mand, consigned to darkness and obscurity ; 
and can only be visited by a special favour, 
of which foreigners are almost exclusively 
the objects. The .sole benefit, which the 
nation can be said to derive from this costly 
manufacture, consists in occasional improve- 
ments in the manipulations of dying, by 
which the brilliancy of the colours has been 
greatly increased ; an improvement, that 
will doubtless influence the national manu- 
facture of silk. 

Of the many objects which attracted 
our attention at the Gobelins, the water- 
colour drawings of Monsieur Casas himself 
were not among tlie least pleasing. The 
scenery being taken from Greece and from 
Palestine, excited an interest beyond that of 
their picturesque effect, or exquisite finish. 
This gentleman being adverse to the revo- 
lution, experienced very harsh and unjust 
treatment at the hands of its several govern- 
ments. He had dedicated the early part of 
his life to travels in Italy, Sicily, Greece 
and Palestine, collecLing drawings of all 
the principal remains of antiquity ; and he 

F 2 
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was amor.g the many persons employed by 
the Duke de ChoiseuI, during his residence 
in Asia, in illustrating the classic land of 
Genius and of Liberty. — From the designs 
he had thus the opportunity of collecting, 
at an enormous expencc for a person of his 
moderate fortune, he constructed models of 
the most celebrated architectural antiqui- 
ties ; not in their present state of dilapida- 
tion, but completeel from the remaining 
fra'iments, and restored to their oriyinai 
splendor and perfection. 

Of this costly and beautiful collection, 
which embraces specimens of almost every 
country and every ieia, the republican go- 
vernment are said to have possessed them- 
selves by an almost forcible purchase ; at 
a price which, though far below its intrinsic 
value, or even its first cost, was never faith- 
fully paid to the vender ; and to add to the 
mortification, the models remain to this day 
buried in an obscure chamber of the Palais 
de Vlnstitut, at the (puitre Nations. It is 
impossible for the person, who has not seen 
them, and who judges only from his general 
idea of such works, to conceive the impos- 
ing eftect produced by their number, by 
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their perfection, or by tlie associations they 
inevitably suggest. Let those who have seen 
the long rows of broken columns, which 
are exhibited in the pictures of Palmyia, 
conceiv(? these splendid remains, restored 
to their original condition, and connected 
into one whole, of perfect symmetry and of 
imposing magnitude. Imagination instantly 
peoples the long vista of colonnades, and 
fancy traces there the footsteps of aZcaiobia 
and a Longinus. The theatre near Lamp- 
sacus, in a state of e(iual perfection, and 
fitted for scenic representation, affords an 
accurate: idea of the oeconomy of the Greek 
drama, and of the magnificence of its 
details. The majestic Parthenon frowns 
beside the superb temples of Piestum, and 
contrasts in its severe simplicity with the 
more st upendous and at the same time more 
florid architecture of the Egyptian temple, 
at 'lentyra. The richness, the variety of 
this collection, the beauty and minute fide- 
lity of its execution, the instruction it is 
calculated to convey, and the intinity of 
reliections it must necessarily excite, render 
it one of the most interesting and curious 
exliibitious which Paris affords; and I have 
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dwelt more particularly upon it, from the 
obscurity in which it is buried, and the 
general ignorance I found among our 
countrymen at Paris, of the existence of 
this treasure to the antiquarian, and the 
artist. 


It is a curious observation of Menage, 
that /es armoiries dcs nouvellcs maisons 
sent, pour la plus grande partic, Ics cnseigncs 
dc leurs boutiques'^ If this be generally 
true, the armorial bearings of the future 
parvenus of France, elevated by acquired 
opulence from the shop to the peerage, will 
present a very curious scries of heraldic 
mysteries, and puzzle the comprehension 
of posterity. Tlie scutcheon would not be 
very easily deciphered, even by the garter- 
king of arms himself, which should bear, on 
a field argent, an ox, dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion of 1816; or gules," three 
Mandarins proper, shaking together in 
aguish fraternity. Still, however, these 
new chimerical figures, introduced among 
the cockatrices crested, and grijfons segreiants 
of older coats, have now their due significa- 
tion ; and intimate that the progenitors of 
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future gentility sell hoeuf d-la-mode, at the 
sign of the toell-dreHsed Ox, Rue du Lycee, 
and that Indian shawls may be purchased 
aux Trois Magots, Rue de Seme. 

Nothing, indeed, in Paris, is more amus- 
ing, than the classical allusion and senti- 
mental devices of tlie signs ; and the absur- 
dity of their application adds much to tlie 
ridicule of their effect. I observed over a 
butcher’s shop, in tlie^Ilue St. Dennis, the 
sign of a bouquet of faded pinks, with the 
device “ Au tendre souvenir.^’ The “ Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony,'’' in relief, hung next 
door to the sign of the “ TiHe mal-gardee f 
and “ Les Troi.s Pucelles" figured over the 
windows of an army tailor ; who, to extend 
his custom, styled himself in large gilt let- 
ters, “ TaiUeur civil ct militaire." While 
Augustin promises to “ reblanchir les vieilles 
plumes d neuf ‘^L'Ange Gardien” professes 
“ de faire des ejivois pour I'etranger,” and 
the “ Religieux" offers his “ Magazin de 
nouveautes, le tout d juste prix." 

“ Au hien-venu !" Au revenanf," “Aux 
hons enfansj' “ Aux amis de la paix,” are 
devices frequently hoisted to seduce cus- 
tom ; and “ La belle Helene and the 
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“ Trois Siilfanes^'’ repeat their charms in 
every quarter to catch the eye, and to in 
terest eitiier the feelings or the taste of the 
unwary passenger. Even ethics are brought 
in to the aid of sentiment, and the dearest 
things in Paris are bought, “ an petit gain” 
or offered for sale, “ d la conscience.” 

To those accustomed only to the “ plain, 
honest, homely, 7cholesome, brown-hrick houses” 
of England, whose architectural taste 
has not been formed on the marble splen- 
dours of Italian palaces, the great hotels 
of Paris must, in their exttaior aspect 
and interior arrangement, present a very 
striking picture both of magnitude and 
magnificence. Ajiparently built to image 
the expected durability of the ancient I’ami- 
lies who were destined to inliabit them, they 
have, indeed, long survived the grandeur 
and existence of their original proprie- 
tors and they preserve many evidences 


* Many of the tapestry hangings, in the old chateaux 
and hotels of France, record the family pride and sense 
of the high antiquity of the French noblesse. On the 
hangings of a room, in the hotel of the Comte de Croy, 
is represented a scene from the deluge ; and a man pur* 
gqing Noah, with the words, Monami, sauvez ks pa- 
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of the sumptuous and gorgeous taste of 
the days, in which they were raised. — Paint- 
ing, sculpture, statuary, carvdng, gilding, 
tapestry, were all as indispensably necessary 
to m outer an grand hotel,’' as the rafts and 
beams that supported its roof ; and Gou- 
geon, Ducerccau, Alansard and Coy pel were 
called in as regularly to the construction 
of a noble etlilice, as the stone-cutters, 
brick hyvers, plasterers, and carpenters who 
put it together. 

'I he hotels de Beauvilli('rs, de Soubise, de 
Rohan, de Beauveau, de Turgot, (once de 
.Sully ; names that go so well together) to 
whose beauties the irenius of the Coustous. 

o 

Biunettis, L^e ]\Iaire and Vandervorts have 
contributed ; with many others of equally 
ancica.'t date, still retain something of their 
“original splendor,” though “ shoni of their 
bea?ns," and more than “ half obscured ." — It 
it is, indeed, ditticult to fix upon a place of 
residence in Paris, wdiose scite or neigh- 

piers dcs Croys.'" On a tapestry, in the ehiiteau of the 
present Dnede Levis, tjie Virgiji Mary was represented 
saying to one of the family who stood hare-headed before 
her: “ Mon cousin^ vouvrez~x*jOUs who replies : ‘‘ Ma 
eousine^ v'esi potir ma commodiiL'" 
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bourhood is not illustrated by some dwell- 
ing of former greatness, (marked out in those 
numerous Mhnoires, with which French 
literature teems,) or distinguished by some 
higher character of historic interest. On 
arriving in Paris at the hotel Belgique, I 
found we were close by the hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, where the scholastic gallants of 
the Sorbonne, and the beaux esprils of the 
Port Royal assisted to found those literary 
coteries, which, though proverbial for their 
pedantry and bad taste, their Trissotins and 
Vadius’s, still assembled in their formal 
groups some of the most distinguished 
characters, that France ever produced. On 
removing to the hotel D^Orleans in the 
faubourg St. Germain, we found our apart- 
ment hanging over the gardens, and com- 
manding the hotel de la Rochefoucault, 
where the Encyclopedists so constantly 
assembled ; where the Voltaires, D’Alem- 
berts and Diderots were united in wit and 
philosophy ; and where the first meeting 
of those Jive friends took place, who formed 
the subsidiary society of “ Les amis des 
negres,’^ — Gregoire, Mirabeau, de La 
Rochefoucault, Condorcet, and La Fayette. 
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It was among some singular coincidences 
which occurred during my residence in 
France, liiat witliin view of this memora- 
ble apartment, I had tlie lionor of receiving 
in one morning tlic Abbe Gregoirc, .M. de 
La Fayette,* the Count G. de La Roche- 
foucault, and liis most lovely countess, a 
relation of Condorcet’s, and the nephew of 
Mirabeaii, the Count de Lasterie, cele- 
brated for having introduced into France 
the art of eiigraving on stone. f 

Be- ides t hose vast and magnilicent hotels, 
which may be deemed monuments of faded 
grandeur and historical glory, many of the 
modern edifices, which rival them in splen- 
dor, and surpass them in taste, have the 
superadded interest of having been raised 

* M. G. La Fayette, the only son of General La 
Fayette, and heir to all bis viiiues. 

t For this purpose a smootl/compaet stone, having a 
coiichoidal fracture, effervescing with acids, is brought 
from (jernuiny. The subject is (irawn at once upon its 
polished surface, with a crayon composed of materials 
unaffected by nitric acid, to which acid the uncovered 
part is afterwards exposed : the process, therefore, is the 
reverse of etching, and leaves the subject, in relief, 
above the general snrlace of the 
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or inhabited b\’ j^ersons of political emi- 
nence, or literal}' notoriety. T'he Hotel 
de Beamnarehais, in the fauxbonif.;' St. 
Antoine, iinmedialely opposite to the Bas- 
tile, was built at a vast r*xpenee by the 
delightful author of one oft he most amusing, 
philosophical, and entertaining comedies, 
which any language has produced, Ja‘ Ma- 
nage dc Figaro. The hotel de Beau- 
marchais, erected on the designs of Le 
Moine, is, I believe, meant to be a per- 
fect rm in nrbc : for wildernesses, giottos, 
subterraneous caverns, and gurgling foun- 
tains, are all assembled in a space, not much 
larger than that usually assigned to the 
flower-knot of an English villa ; and seen 
dropped, as if by accident, in the very 
centre of whatever is most vulgar, bustling, 
noisy, and c<jarse in Paris ; where the silence 
of its hermitage is disturbed by tlu' cry of 
“ habits galons," and*a butcher's shop salutes 
the eye, wl.ich emerges from tJie dark re- 
cesses of a gloomv cavern. 

In the garden of this Vaucluse of the 
Boulevards, is a very pretty temple, raised 
to the memory of Voltaire ; and under the 
shade of a willow, marked by- an urn tilled 
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Vvith the golden th)wer.s of ^immortelle, re- 
pose the ashes of I’eaiiinareliais himself. 
In passing over this little spot of earth, all 
that is spiritual, buoyant, light and fanciful, 
in the aerial character of the little Chcruhin, 
the maudit of the piquantc 

the adroit Figaro, and the feminine coun- 
tess, occurred to my memory, and formed a 
melancholy contrast with the associations 
of the tomb. 

The Hotel de Beauman hais, without 
being very large, contains many suits of 
rooms painted in fresco ; but too small and 
too low for the English standard of hand- 
some apartments. The .salle d 7aunger is 
remarkable fu' the double flight of steps, 
which lead to it from the Halon de compagnie; 
and for the fountain of clear water, with 
which it is refreshed. In one of the win- 
dows, which looks immediately over the 
ruins of the Bastille, stands a perfect model 
of that formidable ))ri.son, formed out of 
one of the stones of its own foundation. 
The Hotel de Beaumarcliais is not open 
to the public. — It is occupied by Mad. 
de Beaumarchais, whose advanced age and 
infirm state of h(’alth do not permit her to 
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receive company ; and I owe the pleasure 
I derived from my visit to the dwelling of 
a man, whose talents I had so long admired, 
to the politeness of his accomplished daugh- 
ter, Madame de la Rue, who, if I may judge 
from the eloquence du billet, which accom- 
panied her invitation, is the legitimate 
heiress to much of the playful wit, which 
distinguished the works of her celebrated 
father. 

The Hotel de la Reyniere, independent 
of the splendour of its arrangements, and 
the elegance of its furniture, will always 
have a claim to interest among the pro- 
fessors of the science of savoir vivre, as being 
the house of the author of the celebrated 
“ Almanack den Gourmands” This beau- 
tiful hotel was built by Monsieur de la 
Reyniere, father of its present owner, a rich 
fermier-gtneral, the rival of the La Pope- 
linieres, and other luxurious and opulent 
financiers of the Place-V endome. The ele- 
gance and magnificence of this hotel, its 
superb furniture and rich gilding, give a 
tolerably just idea of the sumptuousness 
and splendor of that class of men, whose 
office and wealth arose out of those corrupt 
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institutions, wliich impoverished thousands, 
to support a few in wanton extravagance, 
and inordinate luxury. 

It was here old La Reyniere put those 
principles into practice, which his son has 
since so wittily resolved into systems ; and 
gave suppers, of which it was said, by his 
aristocratical guests, “ on lea mange, mats on 
ne lea digere pasJ^ An anecdote is told, which 
places the egotism of tliese noble convives 
of the old farmer-general in a very humorous 
point of view. Monsieur de la Reyniere, 
after having long united, in his own person, 
the two lucrative places of administrateur 
des posies and fcrmier-gmeral, (in which he 
was supported by the influence of certain 
friends at court, whom he repaid by his din- 
ners and suppers,) found himself suddenly 
reduced to the alternative of resigning one 
of those places, and complained to his 
noble friends of the diminution of his re- 
venue. “ Eh I mais, mon Dieu !” replied 
the Due de ^ who was present, 

“ cela ne fait pas une grande difference dans 
votre fortune. C'est un million a mettre a 
fonds perdus, et nous n'en viendrons pas moins 
souper chez vous,’' 
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Monsieur Grimod de la Reynicrc adds to 
the inheritance of the paternal talent for 
the gastronomic art,* a peculiar humour 
all his own : and as it was said of him by 
the wits of Paris, some years back, — “ [I 
alloit a Vimmortalite par trois routes diffe- 
rent es; par ses livres, par ses actions, et par 
ses soupers” This literary Apicius made 
his dehnt, by a parody on a work of Con- 
dorcet’s ; and established his reputation for 
wit and cookery, by his “ Ahnanach dcs 
Gourmands.” He, hoAvever, soon left the 
practice of the art in wliich he excelled, and 
contented himself with furnishing rules, 
which he preferred exemplifying at any 
other person’s expence than his own. M, 
de la Reyniere, therefore, has long re- 
signed one of his paths to immortality ; and 
though he gives new editions of his work, 
no longer illustrates its theories at his table; 
for he gives no more suppers, nor holds any 
more “ Juris degustatejirs” Mons. de la 

* The grandfather of M. de la Keyniere was also 
celebrated for his frourinandifie^ and the sumptuonsriess 
of his table. His death was characteristic as that of Ana- 
creon: he died of a surfeit, got by eating too freely of 
turkies’ livers. 
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lieyni^re was not in Paris, during my re- 
sidence there, but many anecdotes of his 
singular humour and espiegleric* were re- 
peated to me, by those who knew him well. 
1 had an opportunity of visiting his splen- 
did hotel, under circumstances that highly 
contributed to its brilliancy and magnifi- 
cence ; for it is now the temporary town re- 
sidence of the Duke of Wellington. 

It was in this hotel that his Grace gave 
a splendid ball, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Due de Berri ; which, from 
the circumstance of all the guests coming 


Mad. de la Reyniere, the mother of M. Grimod, 
is still alive, and occupies a wing of the hotel. She 
is of the hmife-nohlessc : her late husband was rather 
of a Tofurire extraction. It was among the amusements 
of his son to invite, on the same day, to dinner, the 
noble relatives of his high-born mother, with some of 
the /;c»?/r£>coGs* kinsmen of his father ; presenting them to 
each other with “Monsieur le Due, this is our cousin, 
the baker;” or, “our uncle, the butcher,” He also 
piqued himself on bringing professed enemies together 
at his table — Talma, with his severe critic Geoffroi ; 
Mad. Mars, with her rival. Mad. Le Vert, <fec. &c. i&c. 
He once hired out coaches to vex his father, who re- 
fused him money ; and is so far from objecting to the 
notoriety of his gambols, that he is himself the first to 
mention and laugh at them. 

VOT,. II, G 
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fresh from the grarid convert at the Tui- 
leries, in their splendid court dresses, toge- 
ther with the illuminations of the hotel 
and gardens, in honour of the event, pro- 
duced an cllhct of brilliancy and magni- 
ficence to which description can do no 
possible justice. In the arrangements ol this 
beautiful fete, in the 'delicacy, plenteous- 
ness, and variety of the table, tla^ abun- 
dant genuine hospitality of England, the 
simplicity and chastity ot its taste w(ae 
never better represented. The melange ol 
all parties, all nations, which appeared in 
those rooms, closely associateil undc'r the 
eye of the distinguished person, who so 
materially contributed to elfect this moral 
political fusion, was a singular picture tor 
philosophy to gaze on, and even tor com- 
mon-place observation to pause over and 
examine. It was curious to see in this con- 
gress of beauty and fashion, to which so 
many countries lent some of its lovely 
representatives, the belles of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, Rome, London, Paris, Edinburgh, 
arid Dublin — all assembled under the same 
roof. Buonapartist-generals, Avaltzing in 
close embrace with pretty rvyalistes enra- 
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i/ov, aiu! revolul ioiiary senators Hiikcii in a 
chainr-cnlii rc w ilh «//^/vo[)aiini.a s, formod 
the best ilius! i-aiion ot’tlie“ Holij Alliance^ 
that eoiild possibly be given; and perhaps 
it inii^hl have been as well I’or the interests 
of Kurope, if its afilairs had been thus 
settled in a country dance in Paris, instead 
of being gossiped over in council at Vienna ; 
if a quadriUc had been substituted Ibr a 
eowg/v'.v.v, and pretty women had mingled 
their oitrc-chafs and (IcDii-coiirbcttcs wdth the 
solemn motions of young diplomatists, and 
the slow arrangements of expediency minis- 
ters, 

I remember, that in the bustling and 
press ot this brilliant crowd, 1 was loiced 
to lean against a table for support, on 
which rest(.‘d the historical bust ol Puona- 
parte. Before me stood the coiupieror of 
Waterloo, in conversation with Marshal 
Marmont ; on either side the Turkish am- 
bassador, in eastern costume, and Po%zo 
di Borgho, in his Kussian orders! — What 
a combination ! During tlie whole night 
groups equally incongruous and extraordi- 
nary were (continually repeated. 

G 2 
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The hotel cle Soinraaviva is enriched by 
some of the finest pictures of the old Ita- 
lian masters, and some of the most splen- 
did specimens of the genius of modern ar- 
tists : but it is the Terpsichore and Magde- 
Icine of Caiiova, that lend the hotel de 
Sommariva its principal interest, if the taste, 
politeness, and hospitality ofMons. de Som- 
mariva himself be excepted. The Terpsi- 
chore is so highly estimated, even by its 
unrivalled artist, that it is the only one of 
his works to which he has put his name. 
The charm of this beautiful statue is, its 
life ! — the mysterious art, by which the 
Praxiteles of modern days has communi- 
cated the appearance of motion to what is 
motionless, and lent vitality to marble I 
Terpsichore, with the form of a Grace and 
the head of a Hebe, seems almost to illus- 
trate the art over which she presides ; and 
I should have felt much less surprise to 
have seen her spring from the pedestal, 
which her delicate foot scarcely touches, 
than I liave occasionally experienced from 
the unexpected agility of some human 
elephant, moving its ponderous weight by 
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an organic impulsion, in which life and 
xvill secnied to have no part.* Still, how- 
ever, with all her beauty, all her Ife, all 
her grace, the lovely Terpsichore is more 
tlian rivalled by the grief-worn form of the 
penitent Magdeleine. A small apartment, 
Juing with dark silk, enshrines this marble 
wonder, wliicdi expresses in every form, 
every curve, every fibre, the wasting touch 
of time and woe ; on whose cheek the tear 
seems lucid, or, at most, but half con- 
gealed ; whose eye swims upon the gaze, 
and whose limbs, symmetrical even in decay, 
exhibit a beautiful skeleton, to which the 
delicate muscle seems scarcely to adhere. 
The rough sole of the small foot tells of 
many a dreary step, trod in penitence and 
hardship; while the still rounded shoulder 
survives the wreck of other beauties, and 


The bead of Tcrph^ic/iore is said to be that of the 
beautiful sister of the ex-Emperor, Pauline, Priiioess of 
ilorghese, whose charms have afforded a study to most 
of the celebrated painters and statuaries of the day. 
As well as I remember. Mods. Soramariva told me this 
was not the case, the whole being a beau4dial of ft 
geniuLi (lestined to immortality. 
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the sensibility of the drooping counte- 
nanec is the ex[)ression of one, wiio de- 
served to “ he she loved 

much." Whoever ean look upon this 

splendid specimen of the noblest ot the 
arts vithout emotion, must have more ol 
marble in tlieir composition, tlian the sta- 
tues of Canova ! 

There is nothing ]M. Sommariva seems to 
prize so much in his eolleetion, as a head 
of Christ, by Guido, which is framed in a 
box, and kept under lock and key. This 
saintly, sickly head, with its livid colour- 
ing and melancholy expression, reminded 
me of a plnase of Poussin’s, that he “ did 
not like to see Christ always painted as 
a Pere Douilkt." It is, liowever, reckoned 
the perfection of the art. — On th(‘ subject 
of the heads of Christ, M. Demon makes 
a very curious observation, which has added 
to their interest with me, indiiciim me 
to consider them as genuine portraits^ 
Speaking of the Jews in Egypt, he says, 
“ Les beaux', surtout les jeunes, rappellent k 
carncferc dc tete que la peinfurc a conserve d 
Jesus-Christ ; ce qui prouveroit quHl est de 
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Irudifion, et n'a pas pour cpoqiie le quator. 
zil'me sicc/e, ct Ic rmouvellcmcnt dcs arts. 
(Voyage km Egypte.) 

Tlie hotel dc Craa/urd, one of the liaiul- 
soinest in Paris, is so well known to 
foreigners, and particularly to the English, 
through the hospitality ami courteous-''' 
attention to all strangers, of its owners, 
that it might be deemed sudiicient, per- 
haps, nu'i'cly to mention it, if its elegant 
salons were not better known to their jmss- 
ing guests, than its eurious and interesting 
pieture-galh ry. — Aladanie Craufurd must, 
therefore, forgive me, jf I pass by her 

TIk' Duke ()1 \Vf‘i is a Iretjuent visitant at 
tlu- h<jte] fit* (’raiilnrd, as intleed are almost all the 
lisb of fiolt^ or rank. first ni^i^ld 1 visited the hfttel 

de ( .’ra i‘ lord, I sal next to a very lovely and attractive 
yonn^ lady, ( v, ho talked with so nineh anxiety ol carry- 
jfi^- an infant child across tin* channel, as she was going 
to Kngland) that 1 thought her some amiable little 
mother in privaie life, who had never belore stepped 
beyond the domestic eirek* of a middle rank, until some- 
btidy questioned tier about one of the Qintens^ her 
(tunjy — This young and amiable mother was the lovely 
Princess d(* Ksterhazy, who has since become so popular 
in Kngland, by graces, forrm-d to atirai’t every wIptc, 
and by virtues, which it most peculiarly belongs to Eng- 
land to cherish and to appreciate. 
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superb chambre d coucher, with its white 
and gold draperies, its porcelaine tables 
and silver toilette, with all the fairy suits 
belonging to it, the snllc dc bain., the 
boudoir, cabinet de toilette, and lovely oran- 
gcrie , — and hasten, with all the Alenioirs of 
Louis the XI V th’s day under my arm, to 
the gallery which contains Ihe portraits of 
the wits and beauties of his court ; the 
heroines of the Fronde, and eveti some of the 
brave friends of Henry IV. and the fair 
mistresses of his predecessors. Among 
these, the heroic Agnes Sorel takes a chro- 
nological lead. She is dressed in the simple 
costume of a peasant, extremely like that 
worn by the women of Normandy in the 
present day. La belle des belles is not 
beautiful, but her countenance is expres- 
sive of the most perfect goodness, and I 
should rather say she was La bonne des 
bonnes. An old portrait of Diana de Poi- 
tiers, is most remarkable for the allusive 
device prefixed to it, from the Psalm XLII. 
“ As the hart panteth, &c. &c. &c.” The 
Trench missals, in former times, were 
usually as much a breviary of love, as 
devotion; — and Guernier illustrated the 
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prayer book of the Duke de Guise, by 
drawing all the beauties of the court, most 
famous for their gallantry, as virgin mar- 
tyrs, and canonized saints. 

An oi igiiial portrait of Marie de Beau- 
viiliei's, the lovely min, and afterward 
abbess, rif Alontinartre, who was carried 
off from her convent by Henry IV. and 
whom he describes, in the poem attributed 
to him, of r Amour Philosophe, by 

......Son habit blanc, 

Soil scapiilaire— ot Ic rang 
Qu’elle tient clodaiis son eloitre.’’ 

riiis picture, though taken from its cele- 
brated original at the age ol eighty, exliibits 
great remains of persona! beauty, not a litle 
set off by the monastic dress. A liead ol 
the o;reai, and unfortunate Due de Biron, 
wlio was decapitated by Henry IV., whose 
cause he had so ably defended. The coun- 
tenance is very line, and marked by an air 
of high distinction. A lew days before I saw 
this portrait, I Avas introduced to his de- 
scendant, the Due de Biron Gontaut ; but 
1 could trace no other resemblance between 
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him and his iliustrioiis uiitx.stor, ihan i hat 
they both wore very long gold ear-i ings ! 

The justly celebialed JMadaine do iStaal, 
a good, rather than an iuleJiigenl, coun- 
tenance, wliich gives no indication of the 
autlior of one of the most amusing and spi- 
rited Mcmoircs that ever were written. 
Madame de Staal is liere painted, as she 
painted herself, “ en bustc.” 

Madame Deshoulieres, too beautiful by 
half for an authoress — and looking uKjre 
lovely things, than she ever wrote, not- 
withstanding tlie elegance of her Idylliums. 
Madame de llambouillet, liandsome, but 
still that sort of piecise beauty, one would 
look for, in the foundress of h(‘r own 
coteries de be/ esprit. 

The celebrated Ilortense Maneini, Du- 
chess of Mazarin, who died in exile, and 
in indigence, in England. In the large 
dark e\'es of this lovely person, all the 
ambition of her jcstless and intriguing; cha- 
racter is strongly traced. 

The handsome Duchesse de Sforze, sur- 
rounded by a number of those ugly little 
dogs, of which Madame de Sevigne writes 
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ill such raptures ; when she receives one 
dressed iu rose-coloured riiibons, and curled 
and perrumed, like a yotiiig abbe commen- 
(latairc of tlie old regime. 

Madame de Retz, mentioned in the 
Menioires of the Cardinal, infinitely more 
lovely than Mademoiselle de Fontange, the 
“ chuf grfv,” who forms a pendant to her : 
both by JMignard. 

'J’he Countc‘ss d’Armanac, on horseback, 
with a man’s cravat on her neck, and a 
wreath of tiowers on her head; an admir- 
able specimen of the style of portrait paint- 
ing of the day. 

jVIatlaim' de Longueville, a most incoin- 
{larable beauty, the loveliest of all the 
heroine's of the Fronde; and with eyes 
that fairlv' exe'used the Due de la Rochc- 
foucault’s wish to obey their commands, 
“ () /'(lire la guerre (lu Roi," &c. &c. It 
was to this splendid beauty, that the graver 
charms of Madame de la Fayette succeeded; 
in the heart of the author “ des Muximes.” 

An original picture of Mad. de la Valiere, 
by Miguard, taken in l673, very fair, and 
very insipid ; totally deficient in tliat strong 
expression of countenance, marked in her 
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picture by Le Bnin, taken as a Mo^deleine, 
whicli, in making lier trample on tl\e 
“ pomps and vanities of the world,” giv('s 
her the air of a tragedy actress, in the act 
of taking off her ornaments, after her part 
is over. There is in that famous picture 
of Le Brim’s, a robustness in the figure of 
the fair Magdelc'me, with a force and ener- 
gy of expression in the features, which 
indicate resentment, rather than repentance ; 
and lead to the conviction that JVIad, de 
la Valiere did not consent to become “ tkc 
spouse of God ” until she had lost all hopes 
of remaining tnisircss to the King. This 
was, indeed, very near the truth ; for to 
the last moment she “ turn’d, and turn’d, 
and was a woman still and only remained 
quiet in lier convent, Avhen she vas no 
longer solicited to return to court. 

A full-length picture of her successor, 
Madame de Montespan, represents one of 
the most perfectly beautiful persons, that 
art ever designed. In the sweet expression 
of her innocent mouth, nothing of the 
“ esprit de Mortemart” seems to ho ver ; and 
in her gentle countenance it is impossible 
to trace that violent and haughty spirit, 
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which royal authority could not govern, and 
which the art of her shrewd successor could 
alone undermine and subdue. 

Madam de Maintenon, holding the hand 
of the little Due de Maine, is a perfect 
Hebe ; bearing not the least resemblance 
to another original portrait, by Mignard, 
at a more ailvanced age, in which her se- 
date but comely countenance expresses all 
the good sense and ability of her character. 

Madam de Sevigne, a beautiful woman, 
and infinitely superior in personal attrac- 
tion to her daughter, whose picture gives 
the impression of a cold precise character, 
which I believe this fair disciple of Des- 
cartes really possessed. 

Besides the very interesting collection ot 
the Beauties of Louis the Fourteenth’s day, 
the hotel de Craufnrd is enriched with a 
few valuable original pictures ; among 
which, a head by Tiziano, in bistre ; the 
Judgment of Paris, by Rubens ; and an 
admirable portrait of a Squinting Boi/, by 
Lucca Giordini, are highly estimated. 

A portrait of Descartes, by F.Hals, gives 
the impression of an extraordinary charac- 
ter I The head seems cast out of the com- 
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iTion model of nature; llu; brows are per- 
fectly angular, and the countenance marked, 
at once, liy geniu.s and dek)rmity. 

Philip Poisson, the comic actor and au- 
thor, laughing and showing his teeth, is not 
to be viewed with a grave face. — -But 
among all that is most intcrestiim in this 
valuable collection, may l)e reckoneil the 
fine portrait (d' i^a Ibuyere, writing his 
celebrated maxim of “ Le l ontrairc du bruit 
qxu court,'' He seems just to have 

raised his iiead and hand from the paper ; 
the countenance is pale, thoughtiul, and full 
of expression. — A fint' pitdurc' of the late 
Pmpeior, by Bobei t Le Febvre, paiidx;d in 
1810 , grants oidy the consecrating touch of 
time, to givt; it its full value and considera- 
tion. 


The hotel de Borghese, the former re- 
sidence of the lovely princess Pauline, 
the ex-Emperor’s youngest sistei’, is now 
the dwelling of the English ambassador. 
But, its tenants only excepted, nothing 
is changed ; it preserves entire the original 
taste and splendour of the magnificent 
palaces, granted to the imperial family by 
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their singular and inuniricent cliiel’. It is 
.said, that pride and affection went haiul in 
hand in the riches and splendour lavished 
by Buonaparte on his relatives ; but all that 
ids I’ainily vainty and boundless prodigality 
coidd do for them, was insufficient to sa- 
tisfy their demands on his affection, and 

%/ 

generosity. ‘‘ CV.v coquincfi U\," he observed 
to a conlideiitial per.son, to whom he was 
complaiidng f)f .some fixorbitant reque.st of 
one of Jiis sisters. CV.f coquincs Id croicnt 
qm: jc h'fi ui privecx des bicnx dii j’cu Roi notrc 
perc." Still, however, these rea^uests, though 
always the subject of complaint, were rare- 
ly ret used : 

“ F.acli iK iulanl in tlicir par shrill be a, province.” 

I was present at the sale ot the palace of 
Cardinal Keseh. Th(‘ multiplicity of his 
collection of statuary, picture.s. Mosaics, 
bron/es, marbles, &c. was sufficient to ovei- 
whelm the imagination. Relays of furniture, 
chairs that .seemed <»f massive gold, beds 
that appeared made only to excite wonder, 
all presented a combination ot w'calth and 
splendor, which, I believe, is only to be 
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found in France; and to which the treasures 
of all the continental nations of Europe 
once contributed. 

In the hotel de Borghese, the state cham- 
bre-a-coucher of the fair princess, is now a 
sort of audience chamber for the British 
embassy. The splendid canopy of crimson, 
velvet, and gold, which shaded theslumbens 
of the prettiest woman in France, is now 
the representative of the English throne ; 
and in the riielle, where the priestesses of 
fashion once assembled round their idols at 
her reveii, to decide on the flow of a ringlet, 
or to obtain the exclusive patent of a cap, 
diplomacy now unravels its “ many coloured 
web, of good and ill together f and the 
heads in Europe are drawn together to 
balance political relations, where the love- 
liest once debated on the power and in- 
fluence 

“ Of quips, and cranks, and wreathed smiles.” 

I recal with infinite pleasure to my re- 
collection the hotel de Victoire, and the 
accomplished circle I found collected round 
its graceful and elegant mistress, the (’oun- 
tess Lefebvre-Desnouettes. This beauti- 
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i\il little pavilion, as it now stands in the 
midst of its bloominii garden, and in tlic 
most fashionable quarter of Paris, was pre- 
sented by the French nation to the modest 
conqueror of Marengo, on his return from 
the most splendid of his Italian victories/* 
Here General Buonaparte resided, until he 
took possession, in his consular dignity, of 
the royal apartments ot the Tuileries ; and 
here he received that decree of the Council 
of Ancients, which was the “ nwcUing pro- 
logue to the imperial theme 

rilhniii.s and Thancof Cawdor ; 

'flu' ^'reatest is behind I” 

Tile hotel de Yictoire had been presented 
by jSia[)oieou to his iair cousin, the Com- 
tess(' Desnouettes, and it retains all the ele- 
gant draperies and furniture which belonged 
to it, when it was presented to himself. Pe- 
culiar taste and studied elegance, rather than 


# “ 1 saw him,’’ say.'; Miss Williams, .speak i !)!,-■ of hi.s 
reception at the Directory, mi hi.s return from Italy, 
“ 1 saw him decline placing himself in the chair of state, 
which had been j)reparc(l for him ; and seem as it he 
wished to escape from the general burst of applause.” 

11 
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any effort at splendour and magnificence, 
characterise this pretty bijoii. Draperies of 
lilac and primose satin, fastened by his own 
brilliant but fallacious star, are surmounted 
by arabesque frizes of great delicacy and 
beauty ; and the furniture is appropriately 
elegant and simple. 

The apartments of the Baron Denon con- 
tain the most curious, varied, and singular 
collections of art and antiquities in tlie pos- 
session of any private person in Paris. These 
treasures, occupying a suite of six rooms, 
are disposed in the superb arinoires of 
Boule, which once belonged to the apart- 
ments of Louis XIV. or are placed on pe- 
destals drawn from the ruins of Greece, and 
on marbles from among the columns of 
Egypt. Pictures, medals, bronzes, draw- 
ings, with Chinese, Indian and Egyptian 
antiquities and curiosities are all arranged 
in an order at once philosophical and chro- 
nological ; with the intention of throwing a 
more steady light upon remote times, and 
of illustrating by a few curious speci- 
mens the progress of the human mind. In 
his collection of pictures. Monsieur Denon 
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seems to have been more guided by taste, 
than aided by fortune. It contains but fow 
of those pictures, to which a series of a<u s 
})as atfached an enormous vaiue; but lie 
pointed out to me a waterfall, by Rhuisdal, 
a portrait of Moliere, by Sebastian Bour- 
don, a head of Parmegiano, by that great 
painter himself, as being of singular beauty 
and value ; as also some pieces by Schedoui, 
and three pictures, by Andrea Schiavone, 
“ Tilo)i and Aurora “ Diana discovering 
the frailtxj ()f Cu/isfa,” and an “ Aurora 
awakingd’ Besides the rai'ity of these three 
little pictures, the elegance of the drawing, 
strictly resembling the designs of Parme- 
giano, whom Schiavone imitated and ad- 
mired, and the richness of colouring pecu- 
liar to the Venetian school, render them 
very precious. A little picture by Callot, 
painted on lapis-lazuli, is curious and valu- 
able : and a Madonna, by Guercino, care- 
lessly giving her son to the arms ot Joseph, 
that she may tisteu to an angel zeho is playing 
on a violin y has a character of naivete and 
originality, c^uite as interesting, as the exe- 
cution is beautiful and masterly. 

Among a small, but most valuable collec- 

O 
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tion of the most ancient pictures extant, is 
one liy ]\fariino di Messina, the lirst who 
painted in oil ; the portrait of a bishop, by 
Giotto ; a ]\laggatio ; a Beilino ; and a 
coin])osition by Fra. Bartoioini, one oi’ 
Raphael’s first masteis. 

Among llie modern pictures are, the head 
of a Greek lady, b}/^ illadaine le Brun ;* a 
picture of Bosalba, by lierself; and a singu- 
larly characteristic' port i ait of JNI. Denon, 
by Robert l^e Febvre. 

In presenting to my admiration a small 
cabinet picture, an holy family, by Bour- 
don, Avhich, he said, might pass tor a Ca- 
racci, and another by \ ateau, M. Denon 
made an observation, which, as coming 
from the celebrated (lirectenr dn M nsec 
Francois, is too valuable Jiol to be cited in 

* Madame h: 15riui i.« still living at Pans, enjoying 
great reputation tor iier talents, and tlie highest esteem 
for he^r character. She had the kindness to invite me, 
through the Martjuis do Vilette, to st'ejjor eolleetion, 
when it should have undergone stime new arrange- 
ments,- for she was then changing her place of resi- 
dence. But I was obliged to leave Paris, before I could 
avail myself of her politeness, and gratify my owa 
curiosity, by seeing so celebrated and distinguished a 
personage, 
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ilis own words— “ Ccs dear pctilcs pieces 
//toil/ roil ifu il. nc faut janniis jn<rcr arcc pre- 
jngc d' an print rc^ avant d'aroir vii cc iju'ii a 
Jail dr plus hrau ; jinisi/nr dans res drux ta- 
li Iran x an tronvr, nirnir avre Ir inauvais style 
da sirr/r, la rau/rar snlj/inir dr 'I'itioi, Ir Jini 
prrrirax dr Lronard dr / inri, el trlr'suncr de 
Pannrgianod' Jt would appear, from this 
rritiqur of Al. Deiioii’s, that the painters 
of Louis XIV. did not want genius, but li- 
berty; — audit is piobable, that these ttro 
])ieces weix: earelessl}^ tlirowu off, by Vateau 
and liourdon, in a moment of leisure and 
freedom, snatclied from their liired labours 
at \'ersaillcs and the Tuileries ; wJien 
tliey were relieved from blue silk robes, 
and full-blown rosi s — iVom A polios and 
Graces — from Monsieur Le Bruii, and Louis 
le Grand ! 

In the arrangement of his little collection 
of pictures, VI. Denon has adopted a chro- 
nological order, with respect to the ancient 
masters, which presents a very beautiful 
history of the progress of the art. He be- 
jiins with a suite of enamels of the thir- 
leeiith century, commencing with La Ro- 
hicr, and finishing with the splendid minia- 
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lures of ]\I. Auguslin, whom he considers 
as one of the ablest artists of the day. His 
collection of medals, engravings, and draw- 
ings, is governed by the same spirit of 
illustration, which' adds so much to their 
interest, and which has always in view the 
progress of the arts, and the civilization of 
man. The medals are divided into classes ; 
those of the Greek cities, of the Grecian 
kings, of the Roman republic, of the Ro- 
man emperors ; — the decline of the art, in 
the middle ages ; its revival, in the fifteenth 
century, in 'I’uscany, by Pisane; in France, 
iinder Francis I. ; in Spain and in Eng- 
land ; — its degradation under Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., a period which does not 
present one medal worth citing, or collect- 
ing. 

Monsieur Denon, liimself, may be said to 
have been the reviver of this splendid art iti 
France, under the late emperor ; and his 
own series of medals, which commemo- 
rate the extraordinary events of that short, 
but wondrous career, will one day claim 
from posterity a still more passionate tri- 
bute of admiration, than that, which the 
cold-blooded judgment of cotemporary ob- 
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servation does not, even now, withhold 
lioni them. It struck me, (but I know 
not how far I may be right) that the pecu- 
liar' excellences of tlie designs of M. Denon’s 
own medals were grace and ; a sort 
of moral elegance, in the conception, and a 
singular delicacy and harmony, in the com- 
position, which peculiarly belong to the 
tone of genius, atid character of the man 
himself. In any part of the world, that the 
medal, struck for the marriage of the jEm- 
pr ess Maria Louisa, and the passage on 
grace,* in the description of the Egyptiav, 
Alma^ had been shewn me, I should have 
discovered the particular vcrre of Denon ; 
though I had never read his works, nor 
seen his engravings ; but judged of his ge- 
nius only from his conversation. 

'riie passage here alluded to is too beautiful, to 
nt'(‘d an apology for eitiiig it- ‘‘ La grace qai naif 
(le. la souplesse des moiivcmens^ de V accord kaTmo- 
nieiLv d\tn eusemhlr, parfait ; I grace, cette portion 
divine, est La mime dans le itmide entier ; C'e^t la 
prupri^te de la iialiire, egalement dipartie d lous 
Ics (Ires, qui jouisseat de la pliniiude de leur existence^ 
^piel que soil le liimat qiii lea a vua naUrey Voyage eu 
Kgypte, 
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In looking over M. Denoii’s rich and 
extensive collection of medals, which I did 
frequently, during my residence in Paris, 
sometimes witli tiie benefit of his own ob- 
servations, and sometimes with that of 
foreign artists, or English virtuosi, I Avas 
most particularly struck by the beauty 
and excellence of some specimens, which 
I admired, without any rule or authority, 
save Avhat nature lent. Among the number 
wliich uniformly possessed a singular attrac- 
tion for me, was an ancient Syracusan 
medal, which through the staining tints 
of centuries, presented tlu“ figure of the 
nymph Arethusa. Never did art, or nature, 
create a more Ijeautiful form : all the fol- 
lies of the old river-god, Alphens, were to 
be forgotten, or forgiven, in contemplating 
this graven image of his mistress. The heads 
of Lysimachus — of Berenice, wife of one 
the Ptolemies, and a Nero, struck me also 
as singularly admirable. The line head of 
Antiochus Euergetes is curious, as being a 
perfect resemblance of all the medals struck 
of Buonaparte. 

The collection of bronzes, which M. 
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Denon* brought himself from Egypt, some 
of which he has illustrated in the plates of 
his great work, arc rare and curious, and 
prove the high and unrivalled perfection, 
to which the Egyptians had carried the art. 

Among his Circcian bronzes, he most 
values a beautiful little figure of Jupiter 
Stator ; but he considers the specimens 
he has obtained of the Chinese workman- 
ship, in this art, as equal, if not superior, to 
every other. Many Uoman bronzes, disco- 
vered in F ranee, both figures and articles of 
domestic utility, are to he found in this 
singular collection ; and a bronze image, of 
the time of Charlemagne, proves how to- 
tally the art had then declined in Europe, 
by its hands of or-monlu, and eyes of pre- 
cious stones; no unusual specimen of the 
taste of those barbarous times, when the 
arts were worse than lost. All that Japan 
and China ever produced in its peculiar ma- 
nufactures, either precious, rare, and curious; 
all that could satisfy the exorbitant long- 
ings of the china- f mi aiinn; lailiex, of the 
Spectator’s day, turn the head of a petite- 

At. Dcuou wiis rewiveil.iii thoui-ademy of Florence 
for his own hcuuliful little broir/.c figure ol a Baceliaaie 
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maitresse, or out-run the desires of the spoil- 
ed child, wlio, exhausting every possible 
form of toy, cried at last for the moon, may 
be found in the apartments and splendid 
nr moires of M. Denon. Porcelain vases of 
every form, size, colour, and age ; from the 
black china, whoso antiquity goes beyond 
date, down to the transparent produce of the 
present day — blue cats, that once sold for a 
thousand crowns a piece, and green bowls, 
that Confucius might have dipped his long 
nails in; Mandarin beaux, and Braminical 
gods, josses and pagodas, bamboo magots, 
crackled china loads,* flowers that resemble 
nature, and animals that resemble nothing ; 
with Japanese boxes, vases, and temples ; 
India cabinets and ivory screens, specimens 
of fillagree, and wax-work curiosities, tvm 
thousand years old ; and ingenious works 
of taste, fresh from the hands of modern 
artists, — are here all found admirably ar- 
ranged, and curiously assembled. 

Butin all this various collection, which 
it must have taken so juuch time, taste, 


Tlxisp iinimals are uniformly figured with only three 
legs, one of the hinder extremities being wanting. 
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knowledge, and money lo have oblaiinil. 
and to which chance and circumstance, 
must have favourably contributed, there is 
jiotliing so much prized, by the enliglitcned 
and elegant collector, as l)is portfolios of 
tlie original designs of the greatest mas- 
ters — the richest and most valuable collec- 
tion of this description, supposed to exist. 
These portfolios are divided into schools: 
— -the Italian, Flemish, atul Frencli ; and. 
among their immense and various contents, 
include fifty of tlu* original drawings of 
Parmegiano, most of which liave been en- 
graved, and which have been purchased, 
at an enormous price ; eighty by Guer- 
cino ; ten by Rapliael ; ten by Julio Ro- 
mano ; and a large collection ot the draw- 
ings of the pupils of the Raphael school, 
with some more or less of all the great 
masters of the Italian and Flemish schools. 
These transcripts of the pnma intenzione 
of superior genius, struck otf in all the 
fervor of tirst and ardent inspiration, bear- 
ing the impress of its ireshness and its lorce, 
always appear to me more precious and 
interesting, than the long-studied, long- 
laboured task, that time and judgment work 
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into faiiUlossncss. It is like the sublime 
command, “ Let f/wre be ; (ind there 

wasi light /" — 'rouch, lint, and combination 
might more iinely perfect the finished j)ie- 
tnre ; but in these fust conceptions of these 
bold sketches, the mark divine appears — 
the mysterious cause of genius, percep- 
tible, hut iinguessed at, undefined ! 

Among this curious collection, I disco- 
vered some objects out of all rule of classi- 
fication. A .small luinian foot, in perfect, 
preservation, found among the royal tombs 
of Egypt, and once perhinis numhered 
among the charms of some lovely Berenice, 
or Cleopatra. Two thousand years, at least, 
have passed away, since it pressed the car- 
pet of the div^an, or glided amidst the 
orange groves of the Delta. This is the 
delicate little foot Avhich iM. Denon de- 
scribes in his travels, as being, without 
doubt from its symmetiy, “ Ic pied d'une 
jeune femme, d'une priuccHse, d'un e/re ehar- 
mant, dont la ekaussare ii'avait jamais altere 
les formes, et dont Ics Jormes etaienf par- 
faites” The model of the beautiful little 
hand of the princess Borghese, might form 
a pendant for this exquisitely formed foot. 
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Bui far from every image of tlie loveliness 
and tlie graces, conjured uj) by these sam- 
ples of I'emaie beauty, in times and regions 
so remotely distant, is another non-descnpl 
relic, which the all grasping talent of col- 
lecting has associated with so much of what 
is curious and intei’csting in nature and 
art ; the mask of Robespierre, taken oil his 
face ere one bad trace of the mind it indi- 
cated, had faded into the inexpressive livid- 
ness of tleath. It is impossible to look at 
this faithful model of a frightful original, 
without shuddering. It is not the counte- 
(\ance of a splendid villain, urged to a 
crime by an aml)it ion that omobles it; it 
is (lie face of liireling villainy, ol vulgar 
atrocity, of inaccessible bridality, unen- 
lightened even by tlie intelligence ot cun- 
ning, It is not even tin* tai'e oi the ‘ bcf^l 
of cui-lhroa/s," but of a bungler, whose 
dullness might liavc marred the act his 
cruelty^ sought to perpetrate. It was in 
showing me this disgusting mask, that -M- 
Denon related to me an anecdote illustra- 
tive of the day, and the tyrant that ruled it, 
which struck me as particularly curious. 

When the French Revolution first broke 
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out, M. Denon was an cnvoye -di one of the 
Italian courts, and he remained in Italy un- 
til the publication of a decree by the French 
republic, which proscribed for ever those 
emigrants, who did not return within a 
stated period. Returned to France, he was 
compelled to depend for subsistence upon 
that talent, which he had hitherto cultivated 
for amusement ; and the beauty of Ids com- 
positions procured him an order from the 
government, to make some designs for les 
fastcs republicains . lie was directed to at- 
tend a committee for that purpose, which 
assembled at tlie Tuileries, the seat of go- 
vernment, at two hours after midnight ; for 
the hours of darkness and rei)ose were then 
the chosen periods of council and activity. 
At this solemn season of the night, M. 
Denon reached the palace ; it was silent and 
gloomy ; an armed guard stragglt*d through 
its half-lighted and spacious apartments. 
The anti-room of the council-chamber was 
occupied by republican officers, fierce and 
dark as midnight conspirators, dhuissier in 
waiting, had orders to receive the diplomatic 
artist, and to conduct him to a particular 
apartment. 



ANECDOTE OF ROBESPIERRE. Ill 

Left alone in a large dirnly-lighted room, 
Denon discovered he was occupying a silent 
space, that once resounded to every tone of 
gaiety and pleasure. It was the apartment 
of the beautiful Marie Antoinette. Twenty 
years back, he had himself served there, as 
gentilhomme ordinaire to Louis XV. While 
lie was “ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
recollection,^’ a door opened and was cauti- 
ously closed : — a man advanced to the cen- 
tre of the room. Observing it occupied by 
a stranger, he started back. — It was Robes- 
pierre ! By the Hglit of the lamp on the 
mantle-piece, Denon could observe the dar- 
kening countenance of this king of terrors, 
who appeared to fumble with his right hand 
in his breast, as if to claim the safeguard 
of concealed arms. Denon at once saw the 
danger of exciting even a momentary appre- 
hension in a mind like his, and he dared not 
pause to parley, but retreated instantly 
backward towards the anti-room, his eyes 
fixed on Robespierre, the eyes of Robes- 
pierre fixed on him. A bell on tlie table of 
the apartment he had quitted rang with 
violence. In a few minutes, the huissier 
who answered it returned, with a polite 
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apology from the dutator to the designer 
of the /a-v/es rcpub/iaiins. Deiiou was again 
introduced, and it Avas veinarkable, that 
lids furious <lemagogue, with an evident at- 
tempt to disguise the feeling he had expe- 
rienced, from the unexpectetl presence of a 
stranger, assumed in his manners and 
deportment, an air of high jAolish and cere- 
monious breeding, as if he wished to impress 
upon one, who had himself been reared in 
courts, an idea of his own gentility, and of 
his superiority over the woollen vassals” 
he was associated with. “ He was dressed,” 
says Denon, “ like a pefit-maitre, and his 
embroidered muslin w'aistcoat was lined with 
rose-coloured silk.” 

Among a few pieces of sculpture, ]M. 
Denon possesses a very fine bust of Buona- 
parte, by Chaude, to whom Buonaparte sat ; 
— a most rare circumstance ! It was, in- 
deed, next to impossible to induce him to 
sit either for painters or sculptors : “ When 
I was painting this picture at the Tuile- 
ries,” (said ]\1. Girodet to me, as I stood 
admiring his beautiful full-length picture 
of the Emperor, in his coronation robes,) 

I do not think I ever saw him twice in the 
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same position, or at rest for two minutes 
together, lie was always in motion, rest- 
less, and oceiipicd ; and I fixed a trait, or 
caught a feature, when and how I could.’ 
While Cliaude was taking his proportions 
for lus bust, Denon was engaging his atten- 
tion with one of those well-told stories, 
wliich cliarm all who hear them ; and in 
which BuoiiaiKii te (himself a pleasant rr/erw- 
/r?/r) took iniinite delight. When Chaude 
had tinE>hed,. and Buonaparte saw the re- 
sult of his v/ork, he exclaimed, smiling; 
“ ( ‘unnuent aincue u ccia 

- Wla u Jlnffon talks to me of the 
greati'st, works of Nature,” said Madame 
rje B* * “ 1 always thought he was him- 

self the gri'ati'st.” iVnd when Denon talked 
to me oj Ills collection, I always thought 
that one hour of his conversation was 
worth all he had amassed, though three 
thousand years had contributed to lus trea- 
sures ! 
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The S tree! -population of Paris. — Industry. — Beg- 
gars . — Cii'iUzation of the lower orders. — Lmi- 
guage. — Morals. — The Bourgeoisie. — The Sun- 
day of a Parisian shopkeeper.— The higher class 
of citizens. 

T HE street-population of a great city, 
the groups and crowds that hurry to and 
fro, in jier[)etual motion, through its ave- 
nues, are the first objects of observation to 
a stranger, who lias not yet got “ derriere 
Ics coulisses''' of private society. To those 
who arrive for the first time, at Paris, the 
moving picture, which animates its streets, 
appears marked by a vivacity, an energy, 
and a cheeriness, which give the most fa- 
vourable opinion of the temperament and 
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situation of the lower and middle classes. 
It is, indeed, by t!ies(‘ classes the street. s 
are chiefly lilled ; no halt-bred, and over- 
dre.ssed, gentility; no prote.ssional loungers, 
nor listless loiterers, parade their new fa- 
shions, and old airs, in the public places of 
the city,” and the cpiarter most infested by 
fashionable lounging,* is chiefly liiled b} 
English, and other foreign visitants. 

The streets of Paris iiave conse(|uentl) 
an air, less respectable than the streets of 
London. The dresses are less showy ; and 
even the smart grutttes, who constitute 
their chief ornament, are infinitely inferior 
in personal attractions, and elegance of ap- 
pearance, to the same rank of females, 
whom business, or vanitv, oblige' to e.xhibil 
their charms and their finery, in Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall. All, however, in the streets 
of Paris, is life, activity, intelligence, and 
occupation. — Idleness would in vain search 
there for a niche, to slumber in. — Industry 
has seized upon every corner, occupies 
every angle, fills every little space, and 
multiplies her efforts in a thousand various 
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Ibnns, to wliicli uii exiiaustless ingenuity 
opens countless resources. 

It was an observation of the great mi- 
nister Colbert, that “ les Fran(;ais change-’ 
ruient ics rockers cn or, si on Ics laissoit 
faireF — 'L'bis observation is most strictly 
illustrated by the iidiabitants of Paris, 
where the little trades, professions, and oc- 
cu])ations carried on along the cause-ways 
of the bridges and (juays, at the corners of 
the streets, or on its pavements, under the 
archways and passages, tbiougb every quar- 
ter of the city, pres('nt a sort of bee-hive 
industry, which indicates a people instinc- 
tively laborious, and naturally averse from 
the vices, of which idleness is the mother 
and the nurse. Whoever may be inclined 
to pray, with tlie pilgrims of Mecca, that 
tlK7 may meet, no “ rneluncholy faces in 
their icuij," must feel gratified in their cheer- 
ful wishes, in passing through the streets ot 
J'aris. — 'i’here, even jnetuUcity smiles her 
supplications, and drops her whine, to me- 
lodize her wants in a song. 

But, in Paris, there is Viiih professional, 
or ostensible mendicity— there dares 
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to beg openl)^ ; ami under the sanction oi 
the name of God, or on the credit of thc 
Virgin Mary, to render heaven insolvent, 
by the aocumnlation of debts unworthily 
incurred. Poverty there makes its claim 
to compassion, through the medium of in- 
terest ; charity is given, and purchases are 
made, at tlie same moment : and blessings 
and tooth-picks — thanks and matches, are 
a more than adequate return for the ad- 
ditional sons which pity gives, while thrift 
drives its bargain. No artfully exposed de- 
formity, ]io squalid image of disgust and 
filth, turns the shocked senses from the 
misery, the heart would relieve. Decency 
is not shocked by rents, made by impos- 
ture, in the garb of wretchedness ; nor does 
infection breathe its pestilence, while huma- 
nity pauses to listen to the pleadings of 
woe. — Even the most indigent are cleanly, 
and well-elothed ; and the comical little 
urchin, who runs after the careless passen- 
ger to solicit, not charity, but attention 
to the scrapings of his blind father’s fiddle, 
or to the grinding of the little organ of a 
crippled mother, seldom pursues you bare- 
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tooted ; and lie is more apt to excite smiles, 
l>y his arch sallies, than to awaken pity by 
his tale of sadness. 

1 shall not easily forj^et the impression 
made on my heart, when, for a time un- 
used to the mendicity, which infests and 
infects tlie capital of my own country, I 
returned, with a keener sensibility of the 
misery exhibited it; its streets, by the force 
of the comparison I liad been recently able 
to make ! When, the first day that I crossed 
the threshold of home, distress and bes^ary 
met me in every direction — when, at every 
step, the heart bled, the senses sie'kened, 
the mind revolted — when groups, marked 
with the strongest impress of misery and 
vice, scjualid ])overty and unconquerable 
idleness ; scarcely covered by rags, which 
multiplied disease, scarcel}'^ distinguished 
by the traits of the human form ; crossed 
the path-way, or crouded round the car- 
riage ; and mingling the cant of bigotry 
and superstition, with ribaldry and impre- 
cation ; at once degradingly supplicant, and 
brutally abusive, obtained, from shame and 
fear, what charity ought not, and ■pity could 
not give ! Well may it be said — “ that the 
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country must be indeed ill goverueil, where 
mendicihf becomen a trade.''' 

All the laws in France, directed auaiust 
mendicity, were rigorously put in force 
under the imperial government, and the 
effect of that wholesome discipline still re- 
mained. But the best, and surest law, that 
militates against its existence, is the uni- 
versal sobriety, the natural industry of the 
people, and the decrease of the fatal influ- 
ence of a religion, which inculcates the 
virtue of beggary as an article of laith, and 
the maintenance of idleness as a pious du- 
ty. No mendicant friar — no begging monk. 
“pale, mild, and ititcrestinp," now sets the 
example of idleness and social degradation 
to the j)opulace of the streets of Paris; 
nor way-lays the sentimental traveller, with 
a dramatic air, and representing sanctity ; 
and though it has been asserted by a mo- 
dern traveller, who spent a few' days in the 
capital of France, visiting the Palais Roijal 
and vralking in the gardens of the 'I’nile- 
ries, that from the view of society there 
pn.sciited to him, it aj)peared, “ that 
France was wholly unchanged by the event 
of t he lievolutiou yet, even to his irnpar- 
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fial observation, it imist have appeared, that 
there is less niisejy, less want, less beggary, 
in tlie sheets ot' Paris, than is described 
by any traveller ot’ former times, to liave 
existed in 1 hat capital, before the revolu- 
tion. In fact, he must have observed, that 
tlu.rc is none xchalever. 

Notwithstandiim the close contact, into 
which all the liltU^ contending passions of 
self-inlcjest are brought, by the proximity 
and number of the host pefiLs-nnn’clKiuds, 
and little manufacturers, who ply their 
trades and mysteries in the street, it yet 
scarcely ever iiap[)ens, that a single broil, 
(juarrel, or dispute among the rival candi- 
dates for ])opular atteiition, disturbs the 
tjuietude, and cheerfulness of the streets ; 
where good manners seem to be a sort of 
conventional policy, no less adequate in its 
iniluence to jiresmve order, than that of 
the civil poirer. 

d'he porfeur-t/'edK, who accidentally' spat- 
ters tin* “ fondeur dc cliiciisd' as he [lassi-'s 
l.lu; pavement, wliere some little Sp/phide is 
getting its curly back fautaslieally cropped, 
instantly lay^s his buckets down to ask 
“ millc id nii//c pardons a Monsieur Jean, le 
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tondmr while Mons. Jean, le tondeur, <ia- 
thers up his sheering implements, which 
obstructed tlie way of the polite water- 
CARRIER, with “ Eh / mon Dieu, Monsieur; 
c*est a moi n vous fair e mcs excuses'^ All the 
small courtesies f are in constant and uni- 
versal circulation in the streets of Paris. 
Good manners are, in France, what the 
art of boxing is in England ; with this dif- 
ference, that the first is inculcated to avoid 
trizdner offence, as the latter is taught to 
avenge it. There are, indeed, no boxing 
matches in Paris, either scientific or acci- 
dental ; “ breaking ribs,” is not deemed 
“ sport f for any rank or sex ; and what- 
ever may be said in favour of a science, 
which is defended as manly, or eulogized 
as supporting the spirit of the freest coiin- 
tiy in Europe, yet it was once found to 
be possible to conquer nations and over- 
throw dyjiasties, without the assistance of 
pugilism, the theories of Mendoza, or the 
malleability of Dutch Sam. 

The philosophy of language has always 
been applicable to the history of man, and 
popular idioms and phrases are no bad crite- 
rion of the state of the government, morals. 
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and religion of any iiation. The usual phra- 
seology of the lower classes of the Irish is 
as (liiferent from that of the English, as 
is tlicir accent. The sternness of conscious 
independence, with the ungracious bluntiicss 
of saturnine teiupcramcnts, are distinguish- 
able in the discourse of the one ; the jargon 
of superstition, the slirewdness and servility 
which belong to social degradation, mark 
tlie huiguage of the other. The lower 
classes of tlie French have not, in tlieir 
style of conversation and manner of phrase 
the sliiditcst resemblance to either : and 
for the apparent refinement of their lan- 
guage, the peculiar turn of their idioms, 
and almost elegance ot expressions, they 
are, perhaps, only comparable to the 
Athenian people, among whom an apple- 
woman Irom her stall weighed the phrases 
of Demosthenes, in his rostrum. 1 he cri- 
tical acumen of “ Ics tricoteuses dc Robes- 
pic)')'c,” as flu; poissurdes were termed, who 
brought their knitting to the halls of the 
jacobin deelaimers, has long been cele- 
brated. When some popular orator was 
on his feet, they dropped their work, and 
listened with profound attention. If he 
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turned a period with peculiar felicity, or 
pointed a plirase with rhetorical effect, _ 
they applauded, and cried out, “ ia e'est 
hien Id;" but, if litMvas ehxpieuf about no- 
thing, and strewed llowers, where he shovdd 
produce arguinents, tliey resumed theii- 
knitting, shrugged tlieir shoidders, and ex- 
claimed contemptuously. “ Dah, il divagiie ; 
an fait, citoiji’n ; an fait." 

I was one day buying, at the beautiful 
and amusing marchc aux Jlcnrs, some early 
roses, the first of the season : — a French 
lady, w'ho was with me, observed to the 
bowjuetierc vdio was tying them uj), (and 
who sold rnackart l on the days she did not 
sell floivers,) that she asked too much for 
them. 

“Comment done, trap? ma chcrc dame /" 
(replied the bouquetiere) “ i>i I'on vent des 
Jieurs precoccH, U faut bien paper se/on." 

“ Prec,ocious fozvers" would sound rather 
extraordi eny, I'lom the lips of a Covent- 
garden market- woman. 

On my ai rival at our hotel at Paris, I 
asked the porfer’s wife, whether she could 
make some pardeular arrangement in our 
apartments, at such an hour ? She replied, 
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,1c .serai /oujours aux ordres de madn/nr ; d 
viinuit, coininc d midi.” 

I (leniaiuU'd uf the porter liimself, wlu?- 
ther our trunks wiue safe in the aiiti-rooni ; 
he answered, “ '['out id cst sacrt, jc preud.s 
tout sitr ma Icfc." 

^y e were one inornino' crossing the Pont- 
Ncnf, w lutn we unexpectedly met two Irish 
friends, whom we greeted with salutations, 
more cordial tlian retiiu.’d. ^I’w'o women, 
who carry loads on their hacks, in baskets 
peculiarly constructed, stopped to observe 
these “ <>:rc(‘tiinj;.s in the nunktf-placc” by 
which they were amused beyond all power 
of restraining their risibility' ; while one ot 
tliem exclaimed to the other, in a tone of 
good-humoured ridicule, “ /!//, Seigneur 
Dieu ! a-f-on jamats vu une pareiUe amitie ! 
Comment done ! e\‘st une passion ! e'est une 
raise !” 

A very excellent performer on the violin 
had attracted our attention one evening, on 
the Italian Boiilev'ards, and we stopped to 
listen to him. He had, liowever, unfor- 
tunately placed himself directly . before a 

pet itc-marchande, d vingt sous” whose toys 
and trinkets vainly glittered, while the 
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fiddler engrossed all (he popular atieniion. 
He was in the midst of a very lender 
passage of Pleyel’s, when the enraged pctUc- 
marchande seized a child’s drum, which 
formed a part of her merehaiulize, and beat 
such a rl’veil^ as completely overwhelmed 
Ihe sweeter tones of the pathetic musician. 

Comment done f" exclaimed an asigi y 
street amateur, turning licrcely on her; 
“ Mala oui, man ami ,^' — she coolly n^plied 

chacun s'amuse, comme i/ Pentend "' 

We dropped in one evening accidentally 
at the Caffe dcs At uses, a spacious colYee- 
liousc theatre, wlicre a ]>lay, a farce, and 
ballet are given in, with the glass of 
lemonade and dish of coffee, which are pur- 
chased for something under ten-pence. VVe 
asked the waiter, who was laying our little 
white marble table in a side-box, whethei 
this theatre had not once ht'cn the church 
of th(' Theatins ? He replied, with great 
qui(;kness, “Oui, Madame; on y a tonjours 
donne la comedie 

Obliged, one morning, to take shelter 
under the door of a restaurateur in the 
Rue llivoli, from a shower of rain, a figure 
passed by us, in air, dress, and look, so 
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precisely like the Tarttiffe we had seen at 
the theatre the night before, that I could 
not help exclaiming to a gentleman who was 
witli us, “ encore an Tartuff'e /” One of the 
gar(;()ns or waiters of the house, who over- 
heard me, observed, with a smile and nod 
of the lu;ad, “ Out, madamc, e'ent le veri- 
table 'rurf nffe de Moliere ; et daurnbnkr de la 
Duehesse d'A ngoulc/ne.'’' 

Will) this aptitude to well turned phrases, 
and elegance of language, the lower classes 
of Paris mingle occasionally a sort of 
ncienti/ir .•flips lop, i.xtnnne\y amusing, caught 
from the advertisements pasted at the corner 
of every street, of “ Cours de Medecine ,” — 
“ de Chiinie ,^' — “ d'liydreiuHque,^' &c. &c. 
and from the facility with which all the 
public courses may be attended. 

A little .fecond-rale couhiriere, or work- 
woman, coming to take my orders, demand- 
ed, “ Comment madame veut-elle ([ue sa robe 
soit orgnnisec.” 

While we were on a visit at General La 
Fayette’s, a workman was arranging a jr;ara- 
tonnerre on the roof of the castle. M. La 
Fayette made some objection to the manner 
in which it was fixed: “ Monsieur le general/* 
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(said the iroiiiaoiigcr, with i.inpurUince) “ dc- 
puis (ju’on a invenfe la science dc chirnic, en 
Fr'uncc, les botanistes onl fonjours ainsi 
arrange les paraiantirrrcs." 

Tiiere is no circinuslance in French 
manners more highly worth the considera- 
tion of the pliilosopher, tht; magistrate and 
the legislator, than the extreme rarity of 
executions, and the paucity of all sorts 
of offences militating against the penal 
code. Frauds of address and petty thefts 
of all sorts are less frequent in Paris, than 
in almost any of the best governed towns 
in England. The streets of Paris at all 
hours of the night, and I do not only speak 
on the testimony of some veteran Parisians, 
but on individual experience, (for I have 
returned from English and French balls at 
very late hours) are perfectly safe and quiet ; 
and though the extreme vigilance of the 
municipal authorities aft’ord a powerful 
check upon general licentiousness and noc- 
turnal disorders, the only good point of view 
in which, indeed, its tyrannical influence 
can be favorably considered ; — yet to this 
good Qrder, the temperament of the national 
character, ungoaded by the necessities of 
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11 coluinercial existence, and unstiinulated 
by liabitual inebriety from spirituous pota- 
tions, must still more elTeetively contribute. 

In France, and its capital, the extremes 
of poverty and wealth are less distant, the 
habits of life are more regular and abstemi- 
ous than in Fmglaud ; and the mildness, 
equality, and proportionate iidliction of the 
penal code, recpiiri ng neither temperament 
from royal chnnency, nor forbearance from 
individual prosecutors. Its punishments fall 
with certainty upon the offender, and are 
formidable, because they are not severe. 
Atrocities against nature, parricide, infan- 
ticide, &c. are rarely committetl in France, 
and that brutal and rapacious violence ex- 
ercised by those, to wlnmi popular language 
in England has given the name of “ mon- 
sfers,’’' who stab with wanton fury, the 
hel[)lcss female exposed to tlieir horrible and 
unaccountable attacl}.s, is so unknown in 
France, and when an anecdote of tliis na- 
ture was read before me, in a French society 
from an English paper, it not only excited 
emotions of horroi' and disgust, but was 
denied credibility by the greater number 

K 2 
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present, as being out of nature and possi- 
bility. 

The strect.{)opulation of Paris seemed, 
indeed, ahvaysto me, to be characterized by 
great temperance, mildness, gaiety, and 
activity, and to l)e peculiarly governed by a 
spirit of innocent, though luxurious enjoy- 
ment, evidently influenced by their climate. 
They are perpetually buying or selling fruit 
and flowers ; di char bonnier, or coal porter, 
as he drives along his charrcflc, fixes a bou- 
quet of roses in his large white hat, Avhich 
he hasjust purchased, for ^centime ; “d. petit e- 
marchande places a pretty garland of corn- 
flowers on the head of her little girl, 
most ingeniously wreathed, and sold by a 
neighbouring bouquetiere for a sou. Lemon- 
ade and eau-de-groseille are measured out 
at every corner of every street, from fan- 
tastic vessels, jingling with bells, to thirsty 
tradesmen or wearied messengers. Cakes 
are baking, soup is bubbling, sweetmeats 
are vending in every quarter, in the open 
streets, over little stoves, and under tempo- 
rary sheds. Learned monkies, popular 
orators, humorous story-tellers, excellent 
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fiddle-players, and tolerable ballad-singers, 
present continual ainnseinent and recreation 
to those, who cannot pay for more expen- 
sive and luxurious “ Jcasfs of reason’’ And 
the inimitable Poluhinello, and liis dear and 
admirable friend Gilles, to both of whom I 
make this public acknowledgment for many 
a hiughing five minutes, passed before 
their rostrum, are always ready with their 
“ gi/jcs and jokes," to catch the passing eye 
and ear, to cheer the care-worn, to amuse 
the idle, and to f»ecupy the pauses of labo- 
rious indigence, with a true vis-comica, not 
always to be pui-ehased by larger prices, at 
])laces of higher pretensions to genuine 
comedy. 

The street-})opulation of Paris have 
scarcely time to /noof/ and be wicked ; they 
are working, talking, laughing, listening, 
recreating, and enjoying, 

“ I'roni iiiglit till morn, 

From morn till dewy eve,” 

They may, perhaps, be deemed frivolous — 
but they are not vicious — they doubtless 
commit many follies, but they unquestion- 
ably are guilty of few crimes. 
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From \he muUitndivoua population wliich 
swarms in the fine evenings of summer, on 
Sundays and holidays, through the nume- 
rous pul>lic walks and gardens of Paris, an 
impression is given to the mind of the Eng- 
lish stranger, of a dissipated and light head- 
ed people, insensible to the sober interests 
of home, for whom domestic privacy has no 
enjoymcmt, and the close drawn circle of 
family ties no <d)arm. But it is an error in. 
lierent to the narrowness of the human 
mind, to make its own habits the standard 
of excellence, the suprenu; point of wisdom, 
toothers; and thus overlooking the neces- 
sity and fitness which govern different cus- 
toms in different countries, to forget that 
climate, soil, and remote institutions pro- 
duce that variety in manners over the sur- 
face of the earth, which diversifies the 
existence of its various inhabitants. 

The caprice of t he English climate, the 
rapid alternation of sunshine and clouds, 
cold and heat, drought and humidity, ex- 
cludes all dependence of enjoyment from 
weather, and inevitably makes the fire-side 
the most central point of attraction to all 
domestic society. This habit, arising out 
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of necessity, is always quoted as a virtue 
by nalioiial partiality ; when opposed to 
the less domestic habits of otlier nations. 
It may, however, be questioned, whetlier a 
close room, excluding air and exercise, be 
more favourable to the social virtues, than 
open gardens and shaded groves ; and whe- 
ther the sulphureous atmosphere of a sea- 
coal tire contributes more to tJie exhaustion 
of the kinder feelings and hajipiev humours, 
so necessary to cheer and enliven an every- 
day intercourse, than tlie fresh breatl.ing 
air of heaven. Most of the domestic life of 
England, is passed at the lire-side ; most 
of the domestic life of France, is enjoyed 
in the open air : the groups which form 
the circles of both are of the same affinity, 
and linked by the same ties. It is too true, 
that the peace of the Fmglish fire-side is 
often disturbed by little bickerings and mu- 
tual thwartiiigs; the result of abundant bile 
and saturnine liumours, and of the close 
and constant contact of persons, wlio have 
nationally a tendency to tedium and ennui; 
and who, with the greatest qualities and 
highest powers, have certainly not the art 
of being very amusing, either to themselves 
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or others. It is also most cei taiii, that the 
grove and gardeii-groupinos of France ex- 
hibit, in their intimate intercourse, a genial 
glow of kindness, which perhaps less dex'p- 
seated in the heart tlian English alVection, 
spreads a more brilliant sunshine over the 
passing hours of domc'stic life ; softening 
down all the salient points of selfish hu- 
mours, andsweeteningthat “ bitter draught,’' 
which all who breathe must ejuaff. 

In contemplating, therefore, the English 
at their fiie-side, and the French in t heir 
gardens, it may still be said that each ad- 
here to the iiatmal habits suited to their 
climate and constitutions ; while it must be 
allowed, that if the English arc the; wisest 
and greatest nation, the French are incon- 
testably the happiest, and the most amiable. 

God forbid, that I should utter one con- 
demning word against the “ hoty fane of 
the domestic hearth,” which 1 at least liave 
ever found my attar of refuge, against the 
pursuit of an untoward fortune ; which has, 
to me, long brightened the gloom of my 
native “ isle of storms;” and which now, 
'while I trace the flitting groupings of a fo- 
leigii scene, shines cheerily on my labours 
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at liojiic ; licli in that good “ tlie world 
can neither give nor take away,” and like 
the welcome beacon-light of the weary tra- 
veller, concentrating within its little circle 
of radiancy my only hope of rest, and view 
of happiness. 

But in enjoying the domestic haV)its of 
my own country, I am cautious of making 
them the iid'allible standaids of merit, by 
which to judge a nation, differently con- 
stituted. I'liis is the task of party writeis 
paid to foment national prejudice, and to 
” diiidc,'" t hat their employers may “ rule.''' 
But they, who write; unbiassed and unpur- 
chased by any sect Ol faction, Avill disdain 
illiberal representations; which are often 
false alike to truth and to taste; wliich 
check the progress of philosophy and iliu- 
minatiein, and eleepen the sources of disunion 
and hatred betweem nations, never intemded, 
by God or nature;, to be eternally oppe)sed 
in contentiem and hostility. 

Nearly the whe>le e>f the bourgeoisie, or 
mere citizens of Paris, may be found on a 
Sunday distributed among the garelens on 
the Boulevards, in those of tiie Luxem- 
bourg, Tuileries, and Champs-Elysees, — 
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and upon a more gracious sight the eyes 
of patriot royalty never dwelt. A clean, 
healthy, well-dressed imdiitude, separated 
into family gronpes, pai taking of the most 
innocent amusements, govenu'd by the most 
perfect temperance, seeking tlie most health- 
ful recreation, and ruled by the most per- 
fect decency and decorum ; — sncli aie the 
dramatis persona), which exhibit on the gay 
scenes of the public places of amusement 
in Paris. The gemiiue hadaud, or French 
cQcknep, has no idea of pleasure, indepen- 
dent of his wife and children. 'J’here are, 
in Paris, no exclusive clubs for the middle 
classes, to which the selfish husband slirinks 
off, to doze and grumble over a pipe and 
tankard ; not unconscious, but insensible, 
to tlie bickerings and scoldings that await 
him, on his return home, where all is jea- 
lousy and discontent at the uu-share<l en- 
joyment. 

The shop once shut in Paris, its master 
and mistress, with their children — frecpient- 
ly with their apprentices, (except the heroes 
of the Rue St. Denis, and la Cite prefer 
going alone, ‘‘pour fairc leurs farces;'') and 
invariably with la bonne, or principal female 
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servant, desert for the day, the close and 
noxious stretd, where they have breatliod 
a vicious air during the week; and seek a 
pure)’ atniospliere in gayer scenes. 

These family groupes, frequently consist- 
ing of three generations, proi;eed to the 
Tuileries-gardens “ pour toir joucr /rv 
eaux," and to amuse tlie children by show- 
ing tliem the gold and silver fish, which 
float and sparkle on the surface ‘of the 
pond, ill shoals : for it is an indulgence 
to these little people to be allowed to share 
their gateaux dc N (lutcrrc, brought trom the 
“ HeUc Muirdclehicd' the garden-gate, 
with “ /('.? pefiU's betfs.''' — The morning is 
spentin sauntering through tlue,e lovely gar- 
dens, and the adjoining Champs-Elysees, 
until the hour of dinner arrives ; and the 
party thep hasten to some of the resfanra- 
feur.s, whose s(i/o7is are scented by the orange- 
trees of the Tuilleries, to which they are 
contiguous. 

y\s soon as the sa/ou is entered, /u bonue, 
always important and bustling, collects the 
bonnets and gloves, and hangs them on the 
pegs over the table ; pins the najikms before 
tlie children, and arranges the hair of the 
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girls. Then, waiting till her masters are 
seated, takes her own place at the same 
table, but at a modest distance, and enters 
ijito consultation witli the rest of the party 
over the carte, or bill of fare, which the 
waiter presents. Every one chooses a dish ; 
la bonne as well as the rest, and the quality 
of the wine is carried by a plurality of votes. 
A dessert and coffee conclude the dinner ; 
the bo4inets and shawls are resumed, and 
the party again sally forth to the Charaps- 
Elysees. There the children are treated to 
the “ jeu de bague the petit bon hornme 
mounts the wooden horse, with an air of 
equestrian dignity; his sisters, seated in the 
chairs, endeavour, as the machine turns 
round, to catch the ring on the little wand ; 
while the owner, who presides over the 
game, cuts his often-reiterated jokes, and 
the father and mother of the candidates for 
Olympic honours cry, at every successful 
effort, “ C’ent d Marie “ C'est d Camille 
“ OeU d Fanchette La bonne is sure to 
succeed into the vacated seat of one of her 
young mistresses, and even the old lady her- 
self cannot always resist the temptation of 
renewing the amusements of her girl-hood. 
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When all have had their turn at the “jVa 
de bagiie,” the unwearied party proceed 
through the twilight groves, to one of those 
spendidly illuminated temples, which are 
scattered over the Cliamps-Elysees, and 
above whose porticos the public are in- 
formed, that “ Id on danse tons les jours.” 
There is nothin<j: at all in the same line in 
London, as these beautiful pavilions, 
where “ on danse tous les jours,” at a very 
cheap rate. They have generally the form 
of a rotunda; the ample dome is supported 
by gilt pillars ; and the piers, covered wdth 
magnificent mirrors, reflecta thousand lights 
from lustres of crystal. A light gilt balu- 
strade incloses the spot dedicated to qua- 
drilles and F rench country dances ; while 
outside its boundaries, the languid waltzers 
pursue their circling maze ; and the specta- 
tors, the friends, relatives, and parents of the 
gay performers, are ranged round on otto- 
mans, which form the extreme circle of the 
ring. Arches between the pillars richly dra- 
ped, open at certain intervals into the gar- 
dens, which are lighted up ; and refresh- 
ments are distributed in diiferent parts of 
the salon, which communicate with little 
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offices on the outside. Here the old people 
repose, the children are amused, and the 
young men and women dance their graceful 
and always well-danced quadrilles, to the 
same beautiful ballet music as is liiveh at 
the opera, and always performed by a nu- 
merous and excellent band. The whole of 
this pleasant recreation is procured fn- the 
price paid for the lemonade, “ eau de gro- 
seille” and sweet cakes, whicli serve as a 
collation or supper to the family, before 
they return home. This they do at an early 
hour ; and a day, whose enjoyments nothing 
can disturb but a shower of rain, is thus 
cheaply finished by the bon baduud of Paris, 
and his family group. 

In reading Madame Roland’s curious and 
interesting Memoires, I was forcibly struck 
by the vivid and delightful picture, drawn 
of the innocent recreations which were taken 
by her little family, in the woods of Vin- 
cennes, and the groves of St. Cloud, on 
Sundays and holidays ; and I thought them 
descriptive of manners, too purely primi- 
tive, to belong at the present day, to such 
a city as Paris. These pictures, however, 
I saw a hundred times repeated, not only 
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in the public gardens of the metropolis, but 
in all the environs of the capital. Wherever 
nature and art provided an attraction, or 
afforded accommodation to health and 
pleasure, gaiety, temperance, and decency 
seemed invariably to preside over these 
little festivals of domestic enjoyment. 

The bon bourgeois of Paris, though 
singularly industrious, and primitive in 
his habits, and moral in his conduct, en- 
joys, however, but a small portion of respect 
from his compatriots ; and he holds pre- 
cisely the same place in public estimation, 
as the second rate cockney of London ; 
whose sphere of existence never extends 
beyond the sound of Bow bell. The Parisian 
badaud has no public feeling, and no national 
spirit. — It is his distinction to be ne natif 
de Paris: — he knows no other character, 
connected with his country : and, provided, 
(as a shopkeeper once said to me, in the 
marche aux Innocents^ on the subject of the 
political changes which had taken place,) 
“ pourvu (jue la boutique aille son train, 
qu*est~ce que qa nous regarde?’' seems to be 
the device of the whole fraternity. 

The higher classes of citizens, who own 

O 
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the great magasins, or ware- rooms, the mor- 
chands of Paris, are of a higher cast, in 
cliaracter, and habits of life, as well as in 
condition ; and, though they have not that 
consideration in society, which belongs to 
the trading members of a great commercial 
country ; though they have neither the 
wealth, the consideration, the political 
talent, nor political consequence of our 
Harvey Combes, and Waithmans*, many 
of these respectable bourgeois enjoy a very 
agreeable and luxurious existence. They 
have their maison bien montee in town, their 
petite maison de plaisance, and pied d terre in 
the environs; and they drive their cabriolet, 
or demi-fortunc on a Sunday, among the more 
splendid though not more commodious, 
vehicles of the higher classes in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Still, however, it would be 


^ Nothing could exceed the surprise of a party of 
very well educated French persons, on being told that 
Whitbread was a brewer ; and when, to illustrate the 
extent of capital and traffic, engaged in England in 
that business, I instanced the destruction lately occa- 
sioned by the bursting of the great vat, at Meux’s brew- 
house, I am convinced that the tale far exceeded the 
limits of their powers of belief, or comprehension. 
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ill vain lo look, in the ijteat avenues leadinsi 
to Paris, for tliose proofs of the indepen- 
dence and prosperity of the citizens of a 
great capital ; v/hose snug, neat, happy- 
looking dwellings, Mdjich, on all the high 
roads leading to London, present themselves 
on every side, at once the retreat and re- 
compeuee of industry and probity ; the 
cheeifui and best monuments of the happy 
condition of a free people. 

.Surcij^ if long supported despotism 
prints deeply its ciairaeter on every order 
of the community v. inch it oppresses, and 
leaves it.s tr:ie.c, after its pressure is re- 
moved ; t he beiudits, resulting from a good 
government, willecpially betray tliemselves. 
iiiuter a thousami lingering forms ; even 
wiien ti)e spirit, liom which they have 
arisen, is subdued or queiiehed. Should 
eircinnstances undreanu^rl of in human 
philosophy, subvert the constitution of 
England, shade the brilliant lustre of licr 
liberties, and 

Fright the isle t’roni her propriety,'"' 

still the ruins spread over the land, laid 
waste by despotism, and corruption, would 
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long attest her former greatness and pro- 
sperity. The effects of her free constitu- 
tion would be long perceptible in a lingering 
semblance of prosperity and happiness, when 
the realities had ceased to exist : as. in the 
destruction of animated beings, the palpi- 
tating quiverings of organic life, outlive 
sensibility and volition ; and give indica- 
tions of a force and a spirit, which have 
already deserted the machine, and are fled 
for ever. 
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FRENCH THEATRE. 

Qtii me d^livrera cles Crrecs et des Remains ? 

Du sein de leurs tombeaux, ees peiiples iohumains 
Feront asstir^jment le malheiir de ma vie. — 


Quarid je fus an theatre^ 
Je n’entendois jamais qiie PhMre, Clt‘opatre, 
Ariane, Did on, leurs auians, leurs epoux, 

Tons princes enrages, hiirJant comme les loups. 
Rodogune, Jocaste, ot puis les Pelopides, 

Et taut d’uutres htros, iioblemeiit parricides ; 

Et toi, triste famille a qui Dieu fasse paix, 

Race d’Agamemnon, qui ne finis jamais; 

Don! je voyois partout les qucrelles antiques, 

Et les assassinats, mis en vers heroiques. 

JBeiuhoux, Poesies Fugitives. 
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THE FRENCH THEATRE. 

The FrenchTragedy , — Racine. — Theatre Frangais. 
— Rritannicus . — Ta I nia . — S t . Prix . ~S tyle of 
acting. — Of enunciatioji. — Mademoiselle Duch- 
7iois. — MademoiselleGcorge. — Costume. — A first 
representation — Charlemagne — M. Le Mercier, 
— LaFronde . — UA oocatPatelin. — French come-^ 
dy. — Moliere — Tariuffe. — Mademoiselle Mars. 

’ — Mademoiselle Le V ert. — Flemy.— Michaud. 
— The Audience. — The Odeon. — The Chevalier 
Canollc. — The Academie Roy ale de Musique. 
— French Music. — Oedipe . — Devin du Village., 
— Influence of liuonaparle on the State of Mu-- 
sic in France. — Paesiello. — Cherubini. — Cima- 
rosa. — Paer . — Blangint. — Roicldieu — Berton. 
— Lambert . — Mehul. — Le Sueur, — The Court 
Theatre at the Taileries. — Theatre du Vaude 
ville. — Theatre des Varictis. — Bi'unet. — Potter. 
— Theatres des Boulevards. — “ Sampson .^* — 
Joseph .^ — “ Sacrifice d! Abraham.'^ — "‘^Pieces 
de cir Constance.^' 

It is difficult to reconcile an inordinate 
passion for dramatic representation, with 
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extensive resources of social and conversa- 
tional enjoyment. The talent of the French 
for private society, and their taste for thea- 
trical exhibition, are among the solecisms of 
a nation, whose striking paradoxes and in- 
congruities are only to be solved by the 
influence of institutions, which never yet 
have, for any period of time, squared with 
the general illuininatiou of the people. 

Ill England, the drama is the legitimate 
offspring of the national genius. '''Gamma' 
Gurton’s Necd/e” and “ Eastxeood Hoe’’ 
have certainly no prototype in the Greek 
theatre. The early English dramatists were 
purely original. Nature was the Aristotle of 
Shakspeare ; and if his genius occasionally 
partook of her irregularities, still, 

The light which led astray, was light from Heaven.’' 

It is curious to observe, that the first 
dramatic compositions in France, which 
succeeded to the “ Mijstcries,” imported by 
the pilgrims from the East, w ere imitations 
of the Greek tragedy, given by Jodelle, in 
1552. 

The most dramatic nation of modern times 
liad no national drama, to oppose to these 
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classical imitations ; and the track thus early 
beaten down, has been followed by their 
writers, with a tameness and servility, from 
which not even the innovating boldness of 
philosophy has dared to deviate. Champ- 
fort wrote against the “ imitation of na- 
ture” in French tragedy; Voltaire derides 
it in Shakspeare;* and, “ Hors Dieu, rien 


^ The French, who take all their notions of Shak- 
speare from Voltaire, imagine that he understood Eng- 
lish, and could appreciate his author. But it may be fairly 
inferred, that they are wrong in both particulars. The 
difficulty, which the French always experience in learn- 
ing English, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, is evinced in the results of the late emigration 
of the first class of that nation. Voltaire spent but a 
few months in Eng]|ind, and was surrounded by a clus- 
ter of persons, who all spoke French ; and Shakspeare’s 
language, (who, the French seem not to know, wrote 
his best plays during their Henry IV.), replete with 
obsolete words, disused idioms, and continued references 
to local habits and cotemporary fashions, affords diffi- 
culties not always surmountable even by good English 
scholars. Voltaire’s translations of Shakspeare, made 
by the help of his dictionary, are as ill executed, as the 
passages he attempts, are injudiciously selected for the 
illustration of his author. His attempts at a version are, 
indeed, little more than burlesque parodies. His corres- 
pondence with D’Alembert, on his own celebrated dis- 
course on Shakspeare, given at the Academy in 1776, is 
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n'est beau dans la nalurc, (jne ce qui ii’existe 
pas” seems, (witJi some occasional excep- 
tions in the case of Corneille,) to have been 
a maxim admitted, and a rule pursued, by 
all the tragic poets ol‘ France. 

The modern French critics boast that 
their tragedy is the true “ beau ideal” of 
dramatic poetry. But tlie “ beau ideal” 
though a more splendid combination of Na- 
ture’s finer jiroportiotis, nsu^t still be true 
to its original, or it becemes pedantry, 
mannerism, and affectation. Wiiatever has 
not its prototype in reality, is necessarily 
conventional ; it is cr< ated for an age, a 
.sect, or a party, but has no kindred M’ith 
immortality. 


extremely curious, an Hcii des ^roisi-^irre /(’>>, iiiJisib/es 
’piihliquemeni^ vomc citez dc Sha/{spea7'c, rsuh^sdijuez y 
quelques anfres pasr^a^e^i ridicules et UsUdes, qui ne vons 
mauqueron! pas'' Tltc idea ol‘ std)sli/fi/ing some well- 
turned Freiich jokes ^ and ridiculous passages, for the 
bold, strongs humour of Sltukspeare, started by 

D’Alembert was adopted by Voltaire; — the result may 
be easily imagined. D’Alembert exclaimed with triumph, 
“ Ilfaut faire xxiir d ces Irisfes et insolens xlnglais, que 
nos gens de leifres savent miejix se hatlre contre eux\ 
€jue nos soldals et nos generauxF The gens de lettres of 
Paris oppotied to Shakspearel ! 
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The powerful genius of Corneille was 
stamped with the hardihoood of the times 
in wliich lie flourished, when the eonflicts 
of the Fronde, assuming the character of 
licentious liberty, had let loose all the pas- 
sions of society, and energised all its forms. 
Corneille, even with tiiat bad taste which 
disfigures his productions, and which was 
partly referable to the age, and state of let- 
ters in France, might have given a bold and 
passionate direction to the French drama, 
have thrown tnannerism aside for Nature, and 
have presented, in the chivalric story of his 
own “ (5V/,” a model to his successors for a 
national school of tragedy, deviating from 
the worn-out ancient fable, and superior to 
it in interest and reference. But the impor- 
tunate vanity of Louis XIV. found, in the 
feebleness of Racine’s cliaracter, and in the 
elegance of his genius, a fit engine to con- 
firm esprit dc systeme, which enters into 
every relation under his government, to 
dazxle and enslave tlie dramatic taste of the 
day ; to conform to the cold severity of 
the Greek rules; and avoiding all referen- 
ces to national history, to liberty, or go- 
vernment, to weave with the religious and 
historical fables of antiquity, the characters 
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and manners of the French court ; to eu- 
logise the feats of its gorgeous king ; and 
to realize the maxims of the modern Aris- 
tarchus : 

Que Racine enfaiitant des miracles nouveaux, 

Deses hcros, sur Ini forme tousses tableaux/’ 

Thus writing to the vanity, and under 
the inspiration of the sovereign, by whose 
f rowns he died, and abiding strictly by the 
advice of Boileau, Racine produced his ele- 
gant paraphrases of the Greek dramas ; ad- 
hering strictly to their rules and unities, but 
violating the propriety of action in every 
scene, by blending the formal frivolity of the 
French manners, with the grand solemnity 
of antique fable. Amidst the palaces of 
Greece and Rome, the Theseus’s and Cae- 
sars are all Louis XIV. and the heroines 
of antiquity, the Hebrew Esther, and Per- 
sian Vashti, mere portraits of the reign- 
iiiiT or discarded favourites of Versailles. 
That arrogance must, indeed, be supreme, 
which would coolly presume to decide on 
the merits of an author, in a foreign lan- 
guage, without reference to the judgment 
of those for whom, and to whom he wrote; 
or which would lead to the belief, that an 
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acquired knowledge of any tongue can give 
an adequate conception of beauty of style, 
and poetical composition ; which are not 
always fully appreciated by those, to whom 
that tongue is vernacular. 

During my residence in France, and my 
intimacy with some of its first literary cha- 
racters, I endeavoured to correct my ori- 
ginal opinion of Racine, long since formed, 
by that of his nation ; and I demanded, 
from the judgment of others, what my own 
had not been able to discover or appre- 
ciate. — My memory, furnished with a hun- 
dred splendid poetical images of Shakspeare 
and Dryden, I demanded of the passionate 
admirers of Racine, those effusions of 
bold and high-wrought imagination, the 
brilliant metaphor, the fanciful simile, the 
sublime allusion, which are the generic fea- 
tures of genius; in which Shakspeare is so 
almndant, and Dryden occasionally so rich. 
But the pages of Racine scarcely furnish one 
example — there are there no “ cloud-clapt 
towers,” no “ feathered Mercury, new 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,” no “ dew- 
drop shook from a lion’s mane,” not even 
the 
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‘‘ Come piirpureo jfior languendo more, 

Che il vomere aj passar tagliato lassa,^’’ &c. 

of Ariosto, or the “ Virginclla come la Rosa,’’ 
of the tender and delicate Metastasio. 

I asked for some of those philosophical 
reflections, which teem in every page of 
Shakspeare, and speak a knowledge al- 
most intuitive of human character; those 
delicate, scarcely perceptible shades, in hu- 
man qualities, passions and interests, which 
escape the vulgar eye of common observa- 
tion, and are caught and fixed by the omni* 
potent glance of genius. But Racine, 
though an historian, was not a philoso- 
pher, in any sense of the word; and it 
would be vain to search, in his correct 
pages, for one of the thousand citations 
referable to every point of human conduct 
and human feeling, which Shakspeare pre- 

* See tlie death of Dardinel, in the “ Orlando^' Canto 
xviii, stan/.a 143. 

Addilioiialiioie, — The impossibility of bringingtvvo na- 
tions to a mezzo iermine in matters of taste, is strmigly evinc- 
ed ill the French critiques on this passage. The translator 
has rendered Shakspeare’s compound epithets, (incapa- 
ble of literal translation,) by awkward paraphrases, de 
fours ay ant les nu ages pour chapiteaux^'* “ une montag7ie 
qui dojine au del un baiser and the critics, '^imagining 
they have a fair transcript of the poet, thank heaven they 
have no such beauties in their theatre. 



sents as the ready illustrations of every 
text in the moral existence of man. For 
original conception of character ; for Ham- 
lets, Lears, Macbeths, and Falstalfs, I did 
not ask — and still less for that highei- de- 
partment of poetical genius, invention of 
fable ; because Racine himself stifles the 
expectation, when he labours, through 
many an endless preface, to prove how little 
he has deviated from the well-known story 
of antiquity, which he has adopted ; or from 
the characters drawn by cotemporary histo- 
rians, which he has copied. 

Still, however, the tragedies of Racine, 
with scarcely one poetical image, one 
philosophical observation, or any origi- 
nality of character, and invention of fa- 
ble, must have some singular dramatic ex- 
cellence, since one of the most enlightened, 
and, decidedly, the most literary nation in 
Europe, prefers him to every other ; and 
speaks of him with an admiration beyond 
bounds, and without reservation. Where, 
however, this mysterious charm, this ‘ att 
in all, and all in every part,” lies concealed 
from the apprehension of foreign readers, 
it is not reserved for me to discover. I only 
judge of Racine as he affects me, the usual 
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standard of a woman’s judgment: and with 
a taste, perliaps, too highly excited, by tlie 
early and continual perusal of Siiakspeare, 
(to me the book devoutly read and conned 
and prized, as that traced by an angel’s 
hand for Mussulman devotion, his guide 
and creed,) 1 may be wholly unqualitied 
to appreciate the merits of mere faidtless 
diction. Elegant narration, antithesis 
studiously opposed, points delicately made, 
inferences artfully hinted, and turns, breaks 
and inuendos ingeniously contrived, which 
charm the taste and precision of French 
criticism, in the smooth and elegant versi- 
ficati<m of Racine, are flat, cold, and insuf- 
ficient to warm the imagination, interest 
the judgment, or rouse the feelings, which 
have received their tone of exaltation from 
the passionate, energetic, and splendid dra- 
mas of the English bard — irregular and 
wild, indeed, as the works of nature ; but, 
like them, stampt with the divine impress 
of original creation ; fresh, sublime, and vi- 
gorous, beyond the reach of art, and un- 
susceptible to imitation. 

In whatever circle in Paris, I ventured 
to introduce the subject of Racine, he was 
not judged, but eulogized. There was no 
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criticism ; all was panegyric. It is so de- 
lightful when the first flush of youthful sen- 
sation is over, to acquire a capability for 
a new pleasure and a new taste, that it was 
my anxious desire to receive delight from 
the perusal of Racine, and I requested one 
of his devoted admirers to point me out 
some instance of his peculiar beauty. He 
read to me the speech of (hx-xtes in yl??- 
dromache, where, in a tone of mingled rage 
and peevishness, at the cruelty of Ilcrmione, 
and the counsels of his friends, he exclaims, 

“ Assez, ot trop long ttmis, nioii aniitii t’acoable, 
Evite Lin malhearoiix, abandonne un coupabJe; 

Cher Pylade, crois-moi, ta t’a sediiif, 

Laisse nioi des perils, dont j’atteiids tout le fniit. 

Porte aux Grees cet enfanl/que Pyrrhus m’abaiidonne/ 
Pjjlade . — “ Aliens, Seigneur, allons, enlevoiis Her- 
inione !” 

This reply of Pylades, delicately indi- 
cating that he perceives the drift of all 
Orestes’ arguments, is deemed one of the 
finest passages of Racine : it gives also the 
standard, by which his genius is measur- 
ed and his talent appreciated. True lofti- 
ness of conception, and a bold range of the 
imagination, are utterly incompatible with 
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the double despotism of Aristotle, and of 
the political system unde r which the French 
authors wrote. Kings, ministers, and gene- 
rals, are alone considered worthy to fdl the 
buskin ; and the iutrigiu's oftlie palace are 
the sole subjects, the motives, and tlie 
means admissible in the conduct of the fa- 
ble. Even rebellion loses its im])ortance, 
and opposition its virtue, by excluding all 
notions of freedom and public good ; and 
by turning for ever upon the frown of a fe- 
male, or on the rivalry with a royal lover. 
The fatal necessity of depicting one para- 
mount passion begets also a poverty in the 
subject, which can only be relieved by dia- 
lectic subtlety, and exaggerated diction. 
Man is never thus influenced ; never thus 
unique in character, and constant in his 
affections. It is an individual of the human 
species, not an individual passion, that 
forms the geiuiine object of scenic repre- 
sentation ; and the frigid personifications 
of the ancient my at erics are siarcely less 
tedious, than the abstract and ideal heroes, 
which this false canon of criticism has pro- 
duced. The buskined princes of the French 
stage, indeed, resemble humanity in the 
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same degree, that an anatomical dissection, 
or the statue of Condillac, render the life 
of motion, or the intricacies of volition. 

The first tragedy of Racine, which I saw 
performed in France, was his Britannicus ; 
the piece in which, he himself observes, he 
took the most pains ; “ celle de mes tragedies, 
que je puis dire que j^ai le plus travaillee” 
lie, however, confesses that he formed this 
play so closely on the histoiy of Tacitus, 
that there is scarcely one “ trait eclatant” 
through the whole, which he had not bor- 
rowed from his favourite historian. Britan- 
nieiis, thus recommcjided by its author, and 
sustained by the whole strength of the com- 
pany of the Theatre Tranqais; Britannicus, 
so long the fashion, from the inimitable per- 
formance of Talma, in Nero, awakened my 
most anxious expectations ; and it was not 
without emotion, that I saw myself, for the 
first time, in the great national theatre of 
France, and in a box chosen and procured 
for me by M. Talma himself. Still, how- 
ever great my expectation, however lively 
my impatience for the rising of the curtain, 
which recalled the long blunted vivacity of 
feelings of childish solicitude and curiosity, 

VOT,. IT. M 
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I soon perceived I was cold, languid, and 
inanimate to the genuine French audience 
that surrounded me. The house was an 
overflow at an early hour ; the orchestra, 
cleared of all its instruments, was filled to 
suft’ocation ; and the parterre, as usual, 
crowded with men, (chiefly from the public 
schools and lycees, whose criticisms not 
unfrequently decide the fate of new pieces, 
and give weight to the reputation of old 
ones,) exhibited hundreds of anxious faces, 
marked countenances, and figures and cos- 
tumes which might answer alike for the 
bands of brigandage, or the classes of philo- 
sophy. Some were reading over the tra- 
gedy ; others were commenting particular 
passages : — a low murmur of agitation crept 
through the house, like the rustling of 
leaves to a gentle wind, until the rising of 
the curtain stilled every voice, composed 
every muscle, and riveted the very existence 
of the audience, (if I may use the expression) 
upon the scene. 

The theatres of other countries assem- 
ble spectators ; but an audience is only to 
be found in a French theatre. — Through 
the whole five acts, attention never flagged 
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for a moment ; not an eye was averted — 
not an ear unattending : every one seemed 
to liave the play by heart, and every one 
listened, as if they had never seen it be- 
fore. For myself, it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and only, I believe, owing to 
the exquisite acting of Talma, and Made- 
moiselle George, that I could sit it out. 
Long and cold recitals, and a succession of 
antitheses,* points, and epigrams, were re- 
lieved only by a declamation that froze, 
and by dialogues, where each interlocutor 
Avas permitted to speak alternately for half 
an hour, in all the monotony of recitation, 
with which some teller 

Of a twice-told tale 

Vexes the dull ear of a drowsy hearer.’^ 

The first act of Britannicus is a series of 
antithesistical points, which, uttered Avitb 
great neatness and precision, by the turbu- 
lent and haughty Agrippina, gave her the 
air and character of one of the literary pre~ 
cieuses of the hotel Rambouillet. 


* These jolies tournures run through all the trage- 
dies of Raciue. “ Mon unique esp^ance est dans mon 
d^sespoir,'' is one out of a hundred in Bajazet, 

M 2 
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Tout, s’j] est g{*.nereux, Jui present cetteloi, 

Mais tout, ws’il est inf^rat, lui parie coritre moi.” 

Mais crains queTaveiiir, dHruisaiit le pass^;, 

II ne finisse aiusi qu’ Auguste a commeuc6.” 

Mais sa foirite bonte se tournant en fureur, 

Les delices de Rome en devinreiit Thorreur — ” 

Qu’il choississe, sil veut, d’Auguste ou de Tib{'re, 
Qidil imite, s’il pent, Germaiiicus mon pere.’' 

‘‘ Soutenir vos rigneiirs, par d'autres cruautes^ 

El Iav(T dans le sang, vos bras ensangl antes.” 

Vous ailumez un feu, qui ne pourra s'^teindre, 
Craint dotoutruuivers, il vousfaudra tout craindre.” 

While Madame Agrijrpina indulges in 
these concetti, Monseigneur Nero is senti- 
mentally in love ; Burrhus proses in mono- 
logues, of a hundred lines, on the good 
education which he and Seneca gave to 
their unworthy pupil ; and the tender Junie, 
with that politeness which never forgets 
itself on any occasion, asks pardon of Agrip- 
pina, for leaving her abruptly, to seek her 
lover, who is expiring under the hands of 
his assassins. 

Burrhus. “ Madame, e’en estfait; Britannicos expire.” 

Junie, “ Ah ! mon Prince I” 

Agrippine, II expire !’' 
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Burrhus, “ Ou plutot il est mort, 

Madame.” 

Jimie. PardoniiY'z, Madame, ce transport 
Je vais le secoiirir, (si je puis) ou le suivre.” 

Such is the powerful influence of the 
esprit de systeinc, and of the high authority 
of Racine’s reputation in France, thattliese 
absurdities pass now without a censure, as 
they M'ould have done wlien the art was in 
its infancy ; while the smallest deviation 
from taste, even from grammar, in a mo- 
dern tragedy, receives no (piarter ; and a wow 
or a om, placed wal-d-propos, is sufficient 
to ruin a piece even of considerable merit. 
As the Flench tragedy is made up of long 
details and cold declamations, and as Ra- 
cine is little more tiian Tacitus in French 
rhyme, the actor is usually amere declaimer. 
'Fhe transitions of emotion are few and 
strong ; — it is all a dead calm, or a furious 
rage ; declamatory recitation, or angry 
blustci ing. The French tragedy is a trans- 

* A lew nig Ills al ter 1 had seen iirUannicun, 1 was 
jiiT'sent at tlif* porlbniitiRco of .. /r/oax'/uf* v- WiiCMi 
banes tails lilbjt'.ss in tht* arms of tlio atleiidanls, lie gave 
a little kick vAiih bis toot, as the curtain was droppiug, 
to show that he had not violated the rules, by dying on 
i he si age. 
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dipt of the religious mysteries and history 
of Greece and Rome, copied from their 
dramas — tied down to their cold facts, and 
regulated by their severe rules. The more 
delicate developenient of feeling, the liner 
shades of passion, the tints, touches, and 
bursts and throes of nature, in all her more 
intimate, more bosom-felt operations, are 
unknown to the French drama ; and their 
exhibition, so favourable to the higher 
order of genius in the histrionic art, are 
denied to the actor. 

There is no by-play on the French stage. 
No Othello there becomes the victim of a 
passion, artfully awakened in an unsuspect- 
ing heart. Its first indication could not 
there be made perceptible, dawning in faint 
shadows on the tremulous form, and qui- 
vering nether lip, — struggling with contend- 
ing evidences in the heaving breast — sick- 
ening, agitating the entire frame, — gloom- 
ing on the curved brow, distorting the al- 
tered feature, flashing from the rolling eye, 
and wound up by all the frightful indica- 
tions of doubt, fear, hope, conviction, rage, 
and confirmed despair. This wonderous 
composition, which, in combining the high- 
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est powers of dramatic genius in the au- 
tlior, demands the fullest exercise of histri- 
onic a])ility in the actor, could have no 
parallel on the French theatre. A French 
Othello would hoar an account of his wife’s 
perfidy, in a neat and appropriate speech 
of a hundred and fifty lines ; and no coun- 
tenance, however flexible and mobile, could 
shift and change its expression, during 
the space of a quarter of an hour. The 
French Othello, therefore, would hear the 
tale of lago (who would divide it logically, 
according to scholastic rule) fairly and po- 
litely out — he would then fall into a violent 
passion, and shake his head, and clench his 
trembling hands, and recite his rage, and 
syllogize Ids fury, according to every clas- 
sical authority and established rule. 

In the famous scene of Britannicus^ where 
Agrippina is left tefc-d-tife wdth her son, 
to enter on her defence. Mademoiselle 
George, as the Roman empress, went 
through a long speech of a hundred and ten 
lines, with great clearness, elegance of enun- 
ciation, and graceful calmness of action. 
But as this eternal speech was simply the 
history of the early life and reign of Nero, 
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taken from 7'acitus, the beautiful and ex- 
pressive countenance of this fine actress 
was left at perfect rest ; and Mrs. Siddons, 
in one other readings of Alii ton, was quite 
as dramatic and animated, as the restless 
and ambitious mother of tlui Roman mon- 
ster, summing up tlie benefits she had con- 
ferred on her son, and exposing his ingra- 
titude. During the first sevrmty lines of 
this speech. Talma, as Nero, sat a patient 
and tranquil audilor. No abrupt interrup- 
tion of haughty impatience, disdaining the 
curb of a long-neglected authority, wasfur- 
nislud fry the g< nius of t he author, or gave 
play to the talents of the admirable actor; 
and the little by-play allowed him, or rather 
that he allowed himself, was not risked, until 
tow'ards the close of tlie sjieech ; it was t hen, 
however, exquisite ; it was Nature. The 
constraint of forced and haif-given atten- 
tion, the languor of exhaustion, the rest- 
lessness of tedium, and the struii^le be- 
tween some little I’emains of filial deference 
and habitual respect, blending with the 
haughty impatience of all dictation, were 
depicted, — not in strong symptoms and 
broad touches of grimace and action, — but 
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witli a keeping, a tact, a fidelity to Nature, 
iiulesci‘il)ably fine. His transition of atti- 
tude ; liis playing Avith the embroidered 
scaif, round his neck, his almost appearing 
to count its threads, in the inanity of Ids 
profound ennui, were all traits of the high- 
est order of actiiii*’. In London, this act- 
ing would have produced a thunder of 
applause; ; in Paris it w'as coldly received, 
because it was innovation ; and many a 
black head in the parterre wais searching its 
classical recesses, for some example from 
tradilicnial autlioiity, from Baron, or Le 
Kain, of an empeior being restless on his 
chaii' ; or of the incident t)f playing Avith the 
handkeia hief being at all conformable to the 
necessity “ de reprexenter noblement,'*’ in all 
kiiigs since the time of Loids le Grand. 

Whether on the stage, at the Theatre 
Frampiis, or in the Tuileries, Talma is 
eminently superior to the school, Avhose 
rules lie is obliged to obey. His great 
genius always appeared to me to be strng- 
iilino’ ao’ainst the methodical obstacles pre- 
sented to its exertions. He is the Gulliver 
of the French stage, tied down by Lillipu- 
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tian threads. Before talents like his can 
exert their full force, and take their, utter- 
most scope, a new order of drama must 
succeed to the declamatory and rhyming 
school, which now occupies the French 
stage. Talma is a passionate admirer of 
the English drama, and of Shakspeare. 
He speaks English fluently, and told me 
that he had a great desire to play in one 
of Shakspeare’s tragedies. He did not 
complain, but he hinted at the restraint 
under which his talents laboured, from that 
esprit de systeme, which the French are ba- 
nishing from every other art; and which 
keeps its last hold on the stage. But he 
said, “ If I attempt the least innovation ; 
if I frown a shade deeper to night than 1 
frowned last night, in the same character, 
the parterre are sure to call me to order.*’" 


The dignity and tragic powers of Talma, ou the 
stage, are curiously but charmingly contrasted with the 
simplicity, playfulness, and gaiety of his most unassum- 
ing, unpretending manners otf the stage. I (who had 
never seen CorioLanus in the drawing room, but as 1 had 
^eeu Corwlanm in the Forum,) expected to meet thi.s 
great tragedian, in private life, in all the pomp and so- 
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To judge of the strength and originality 
of Talma’s acting, he must be seen with 
some of the actors of the old school, who 
still preserve something of the cast and 
character of the days of Le Kain and Clai- 

femaity of Ijis profession, the cold address, the measur- 
ed phrase: in a word, 1 expected to meet the, actor; 
but 10 thesinipie, uiuiffected mauiiers of this celebrated 
person, 1 found only tht- well-bred and accomplished 
gentleman. Talma hud, in his early life, been intimate 
with Buonaparte ; and the ex-Emyreror, (who never 
forgot the friends of the young engineer officer,) accord- 
ed the peiitea of the palace to the sovereign of 

the Thcatre-Frayi^ais, 'Eaima saw him constantly ; 
not, however, to give him (an invention at which 

Buonaparte and Talma both laughed ;) but to discuss his 
favourite topic, tragedy, of which he was passionately 
fond. On this subject, however, the actor frequently dif- 
fered with the Emperor ; while the Emperor as fre- 
quently dictated to the actor, greeting him with “ Eh 
bien! Tatma^ vous 71 aetz pas use dc vos mojfc/is /tier 
au solrT Napoleon always disy:mted the merits of 
comedy, and observed to a gentleman, from whom ] 
had the anecdote, Si vous prijerez la comedie^ cesf 
pareeque vous vieiUissczF — “ Et vous. Sire,'' replied 
Monsieur — — , vous at me z la iragedic, paisequc ro/zv 
lies irop jeuueF Buonaparte constantly attendeil the 
theatres ; and frequently without the least parade, caid 
quite unexpected by the audience ; who always received 
these impromptu visits as marks of confidence, and ap- 
plauded according!}. 
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ron. Of tliis class is the venerable St. Prix, 
k doyen du theatre. This most respectable 
man is In'ld in high consideration by the 
Parisian audience ; yet, hisahvays being the 
VKOSER “ cn permanence'’ of every piece, his 
deep-drawn nasal tones, his mechanical 
action, his measiireii v^alk, his generally 
opening the tragedy with some automaton 
interlocutor, who meets him from the op- 
posite side of tlu* stage, and “ imporfH the 
ai'gument oj' the play," as Hamlet says, give 
such an admirable representation of the 
heroes of Tom Thnmh, that M r. Noodle 
meeting Mr. Doodle in solemn pomposity 
of look, word, and motion, could not pos- 
sibly be more luimorously represented, in 
the mock heroics of that excellent bur- 
lesque on all tragedy. Such, also, Avas the 
acting of La Rive, the immediate successor 
of Le Kain.* 

And such also was itic style ttf eecli.iiiatioii in the 
days of Ciairoii aa i Le Kaia, as described ity Alarmon- 
tel. He observe.^, tlait Veltaire hiiiiseif tau;ghl Ciairtui 
to ‘‘ diclamer arcc uiic (a hd ftiadon coniinmdk cl mono- 
/o77e.” When she a a tone sonu^thiiifd^ less pompous 

and declannitc ry, and pkiyed ELccira^ wiihoul a koopj 
Voltaire’s transports of astoiiishinent and admiration 
brought tears into his eyes. 
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The enunciation of the French actors, 
iike the rhythm of the language, is wholly 
deficient in emphasis. They have no chro- 
matic tones of feeling and passion ; their 
scale of sounds, like the music of the 
Chinese, has ncitlier sharp i\or Jlut. A kind 
of nasal psalmodi/dng, alternating with a 
quick mutter on the top of the voice, in- 
cludes their whole scale of intonation. Their 
tragedy, both in composition and in recita- 
tion, seems to reveal the whole defect of 
their language, and proves that it is not 
the language for poetry or music. The Em- 
peror Julian compared the natural sounds 
of the Gauls to the howling of wild beasts ; 
and, polished, elegant, and cultivated, as 
the modern language is, (the first language 
in tlie world for conversation,) it is still so 
deficient in natural harmony, and abounds 
so much in the inharmonic terminations of 
en, in, oin, un, an, &c. &c., that it will not 
admit of being thrown into blank verse ; 
so that it oidy ceases to be prose, when it is 
fettered by rhyme. The dramatic poet is 
thus tied down to limit his (jenius to the 
circumscribed powers of the language. Ra- 
cine ends his Btrcnicr with an “ helas and 
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Voltaire, in hia Mahomet, introduces “ peut^ 
etre” more than six times, as a rhyme to 
any thing he can force into the service to 
rhyme with it.* The r, that harsh, growl- 
ing, snarling, “ dissonant consonant,” the 
proscribed of other nations, is the enfant 
cheri of the Frencli alphabet, and their 
douceur, amour, bonheur, the expressions of 
their tenderest emotions, depend altogether 
upon this rough auxiliary. 

“ Par quels puissants accords” 

Dans ce s^jour cles 
Mal^r^' tons nos ejforis.^' 

‘Ml cal me les fureurs de nos transports.^ 

The French language, as pronounced on 
the stage, especially in tragedy, appeared 
to me most particularly deficient in accent, 
and to be made up of syllables, rather than 
of words. A friend of Diderot, who accom- 
panied him to the theatre one night, per- 
ceived that he put his fingers in his ears 
during a whole act, and yet was affected, 
even to tears, at the representation. He na- 
turally expressed his astonishment. “ You 


* It rhymes four times to maitre, and is always intro- 
dueed for that purpose. 
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iiear nothing,” said his friend, “ and yet you 
are deeply affected.” — “ Chacun a sa manure 
d’ecouter’^ replied Diderot ; “ I know this 
tragedy by heart ; I enter strongly into the 
fine pathetic conceptions of the author, and 
iny imagination lends an effect to the situ- 
ations, which the tones of the actors, if I 
listened to them, could not express, and per- 
haps would, even destroy 

The French actors, though they are ge- 
nerally graceful and stately, do not tread 
the stage with the same ease and freedom 
as the English. Their movements are more 
precise, their steps more measured ; and 
the rehearsed air of their attitudes con- 


^ Returning from the representation of a very heavy 
modern tragedy, one evenings, to sup with a very delight- 
ful French woman, whose conversation is peculiarly 
characterized by its naivete^ I could not help complain- 
ing of the monotony, coldness, and want of incident and 
action, in the piece I had seen ; till, impatient of a 
criticism to which she did not agree, she exclaimed^, 
Voild hien une critique d VAnglaise! Teuez^ Madame! 
aUez voir V Iphigmie en Tauride ; Voild une jille 
de tuie pour vous, — Id supposing that, accustomed to 

the “ monstrous farces^' of my jiational theatre, a 
murder or two was quite necessary, to make any pieer? 
interesting to my ferocious English taste. 
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stantly recalls the anecdote of Gardel, the 
dancer, who cried out to a prince, who was 
stabbing a princess, “ quc vous tucz mal ! 
tuez-la done nvec uracc.^^ 

That magnificent tossing of the arms, by 
which Kemble, in all the grace and vari- 
ety of his noble and natural action, seems 
to imitate the agitation of the branches of 
an oak, thrown into majestic motion by 
the play of tl)e passing winds, is wholly 
unknown on the French stage, where the 
poetical proverb of 

“ Cfiassez Ze nalurel, it revient au galop,” 

has, certainly, not yet been illustrated in 
any instance. In tragedy the action of the 
performers, generally speaking, seems con- 
fined, from the elbows downward, and is 
frequently made out by striking dowm the 
flat of the hand, and pointing the fore-fin- 
ger. There is very little variety, none of 
the abruptness of nature, her irregularities 
or incongruities, her starts, her graces, or 
her aukwardness ; all seems imitative and 
conventional. 

Having seen a French tragedy acted, I 
cannot find any thing so ridiculous in the 
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request of the man, who, having been pre- 
sent at the ballet, in which the “ qu'il 
tHourut"' oi Corneille wascxecuted, entreated 
Noverre to get his troop to dance the 
Maximcs- of La Rochefoucault. — Still, how- 
ever, to observations so cursorily made, 
exceptions are constautiy presented, by the 
originality and genius of some of the actors 
themselves. La Fond is s[)irited, rapid, and 
enerijetic ; Mademoiselle Duchenois is ex- 
quisitely pathetic “ I'uyt n'cst par fait pour 
die. die n'en a pas brsoind Mistress of all 
the softer passions, I have known even 
those who did not understand a word she 
uttered, moved to tears at iier peri’ormance. 
All that is elegant in diction, dignified in 
gesture, perfect in grace, majestic in beau- 
ty, and symmetrical in form, is combined 
in the acting and a{)peurance of Mademoi- 
selle George. Her line t:ountenan(‘,c, (so lit- 
tle aided by art, that her very colour seems 
to vary in her transparent complexion) is 
of the true heroic cast. It is susceptible 
of all the stronger passions ; but most of 
indignation, or of hatred, brooding and sup- 
pressed, but ennobled by the passion that 
awakens it. Her Ilermione is one of the 
VOL. u. N 
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finest pieces of acting 1 saw on tlie French 
theatre. Dressed in Iier gothic costume, as 
Regine, in Charlemagne, or in her imperial 
robes, as Agrippma, 1 think she is one of 
the finest specimens of the human form 1 
ever beheld. 

The strict adherence to classical autho- 
rity, which gives such a freezing sameness 
to the French stage, — the unity of placp:, 
always representing one cold scene, the 
eternal hall of the eternal palace, are alone 
relieved by the splendour, and above all, 
by the rigidly characteristic and classical 
costume, in which I should suppose the 
French theatre a century in advance with 
England. Mademoiselle George would no 
more appear in her corset and shoes, in her 
Greek and Roman heroines, than she would 
adopt the hoop, formerly worn by the 
mourning widow of Pompey, or the double 
ruffles carried by Bertnice into her Eastern 
drapery. The reform began by Le Kain 
and Clairon, at the instigation of Voltaire 
and Marmontel ; and dramatic costume has 
been carried to the utmost point of perfec- 
tion by Talma, who lias made it his pecu- 
liar study. In the Roman coins, under the 
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reign of the Emperor, and those of the lat- 
ter ages, which I saw at the hotel de Monnaie, 
I could trace, almost to a fold, the robes 
and draperies of Ca3sar, Nero, and Charle- 
magne. This strict adherence to costume^ 
is not confined to the superior characters of 
the piece ; — it descends to the servants who 
remove tlie chair, or place the throne, and 
whose dress is not one year in advance with 
the historical personages, on whom they 
attend. 

I had so long and so often heard of the 
interest excited in Paris, by the first repre- 
sentation of a new tragedy, that I considered 
it a piece of unusual good fortune, that 
Monsieur Le Mercier brought out his long 
expected Charlemagne, during my residence 
in that capital. Notwithstanding the poli- 
tical agitations of the day, Charlemagne had 
become an object of the most intense and 
universal interest. It was even discussed in 
the salons, as being a sort of pierre de touche 
of political sentiment ; and its failure or 
success was a point of solicitude, beyond 
the mere triumph or fall of an ordinary 
tragedy. 

Its author, Le Mercier, had become al- 
N 2 
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ready almost an histoiical character. Tlie 
brilliant success oi’ his trai^edy of Agamem- 
non — his tilling so ably the professor’s chair 
at the Athimee, as successor to La llarpe ; 
the part he had taken in the revolution, 
but above all, his relations with the late 
Emperor of France, under whose eye Char- 
lemagne was written, together with the well 
known, bold and independent principles of 
the author, and the eccentricity of his ge- 
nius and character, combined to excite an 
interest for the first representation of Char- 
lemagne, which perhaps iiad not been felt in 
Paris, since the lre)ie of Voltaire. 

On the night of the representation, al- 
though I took possession of my 1)ox at half 
after six o’clock, i found the house already 
overflowing. Even the orchestia wars full ; 
and the murmurs, the commotions, gra- 
dually swelling into tumult, like the sullen 
rising of a storm, the agitation of the many- 
waving heads, the impatience and energy 
of the strong marked countenances, gave 
me an impression of tlie vivacity of a F renclr 
multitude, wound up to its utmost capa- 
bility of emotion, almost frightful. Long 
before the play began, it was easy to dis- 
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cover the drawing-up of the different poli- 
tical parties, as if the “ cote du Roi,” and 
'‘‘cote de laRcinc''" were still in being— Pow- 
dered heads, cocff arc ai/c.-dc-pi<yeon, and stars 
and crosses, were not the only insignia of 
one party, nor the rough black crops, and 
black silk handkerchiefs of the other, for 
all external distinction was rather avoided, 
and I was obliiijed to the "entlcman who 
accompanied me to the theatre, and wdio 
knew all parties, for pointing out to me 
tlu- different factions, as they ranged them- 
selves in the parterre, or appeared in their 
logca. 

'Pile play at length began, and the emo- 
tion, far from having subsided, was now so 
intense, that {he- first scene was very imper- 
fectly heard, and was loudly encored by one: 
party, and hissed by anotht'r, without being 
listeiu'd to by either. It was repeated; and 
several sentenees spiritedly uttered by La 
Fond, as Cliaricn/agne, were called for over 
again, with the usual “ bis, bis, Ins." Uno- 
naparte had been so often likened to Char- 
■Icmugne, that the two Emperors were con- 
founded on the scene, and the pours and 
the eontres distributed their hisses and ap- 
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plauses, as their party feelings directed. The 
plot of the piece is a conspiracy against the 
life of Charlemasrne by the brother and 
friends of his beautiful mistress Regine, the 
mother of his son Hugues ; whom he had 
promised to marry, but whom he is about 
to abandon for a political alliance with 
Irene, the Empress of Constaiitinople. The 
mere plot was, however, of little moment ; 
the sentiments incidentally uttered by the 
characters, and the peculiarity of theirsitua- 
tions were every thing. Occasional glimpses 
of the Empress Josephine were caught, in 
the character of the devoted, but abandoned 
Reg ine. The imperial /miewasnot without 
her type. The traitor Astrnte conspiring 
against the man who had raised him, had 
too many parallels in France ; the situation 
of the little Hugues was not without its 
original, and Charlemagne and Napoleon were 
every where the same. 

A number of sentiments for and against 
military despotism, the interference of med- 
dling priests, the influence of bigotry, the 
effects of conspiracy, and characters of con- 
spirators, all drew forth the various and 
contending passions of the audience, and 
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produced an endless uproar and contest ; 
Avhile every word was so guarded, and every 
personality so delicately avoided, that even 
the minister of the police could not have 
passed a censure on the piece ; and in this 
management the tact and talent of the 
author chiefly lay. At the lines, 

“ Ces furieiix 

Vonloient vous arrat^her la couroniie, et les yeux T 

and 

11 tient ir juste on paix. le m^ohant on effroi, 

On diroit a ces traits, que, vous peignez le Roi;^^ 

the emotion of the royalist party expressed 
itself almost in shouts. But when CA/zr/e- 
magne recounts the benefits of his long and 
ableadministration, the brilliancy of his con- 
quests, the glory Avith Avhich he had covered 
his empire, his devotion to the nation, and, 
above all, when he prophecies the place 
he is to hold with posterity in the history of 
his own times, when all cotemporary preju- 
dice shall be laid at rest, the emotion of the 
majority of the audience became so great, 
the cries of “ bis, bis” so violently reite- 
rated, the uproar so wild, so insupportable, 
that I think a fnore terrible image of po- 
pular commotion could scarcely be con- 
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ceived. I saw them in the pit, springing 
several inches high — liantic — wild ! These 
people, with all their prompt sensibility 
and strong passiims thus readily rising to 
the surface, must make the most formidable 
multitude, when congregated for violent 
purposes, in the world. 

In all this wild contention, hovrever, not 
the slightest personal oflencc was given ; 
no riot, no brutality, no rude language ; 
one party hissed and the other clapped, 
and all stamped, junipi'd, grimaced, and 
shouted, in the most perfect abstraction of 
principles ; — not as enemi<“s, but as par- 
tisans ; — not as men hating each other, but 
as enthusiasts, in diffciiMit (uiuses. Whih^ 
faction, however, was deciding the merits 
of a political tragedy, criticism, nev(U’ slum- 
bering in a French pit, tVecpicntly united 
both parties in her decisions. At the tau- 
tological expressions, “ La passion, qui 
m'anime,” and a “ mctirtre irrr par able,’' all 
parties joined in shouts of laughter ; — and 
an unfortunate “ 7ion,” misplaced, nearly 
damned the piece in the third act. But an 
eternal dialogue between t\vo conspirators, 
who illustrated the maxim that “ I'ai't 
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d’cnniii/cr cat /'art dc tout dire," — and above 
all, a long prosing iiionologue of a .senti- 
mental imtrdiaer, had such an eft’ect on 
the audience, that convulsions of laughter 
from evtny part of the house were only 
inten u|)ted by those fearful sounds to the 
ear of author and actor, — “5 has I d />as /" 
— “ d la parte ! d la porte 

ddte friends of the author, who were mi- 
meroiis, opposed this fata! riecision with 
such force*, that the lifth act was pertnitted 
to eo on. Ibil the tunudls ol' party, criti- 
cism, ami friendship, wove now so great, 
that !H)t a weird that was uttered on the 
stage- laud.d be; lif-ard, even in the stage box. 
La Fond, (dtar/eiaaoyae, which he had ['Cr- 
foruicd liitherte) with infinite spirit, and 
wiili a, bi'dhant rapidity of declamation, 
that te)f)k from the insuppeertable length of 
the spce'ciu'S, was now wholly confounded: 
— a de-adiy paleness covered his face, anel 
he steepped abruptly in the iniddie of his 
spee-ch. Maelenioiseile George, as lligiae, 
retaining more pre,senc.e of mind, seeme.d 

IntrS la tiowii \ 5 1 th iho cnrtaiLi, — iiiid 

‘‘ d la /xyr/c,'' (*omi)\aiuIiug l/ir vj il of (he aefor^ are go- 
iierally deoibive of the fate of the condemned piece. 
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either to support him by some word, whis- 
pered in his ear, or to give him his cue, 
— but it was ill vain ; tlie “ hia,'" and tiie 
“ a has” wliolly overpowered him. He 
advanced in great agitation to the front of 
the stage. The whole house was now 
standing up ; he declared that “ il nvait 
perdu la the ,'' — that his memory was gone. 
The prompter pre.sented him the book, 
and lie looked over his part ; while Made- 
moiselle George recommenced her own 
speech, and the piece, amidst hisses and 
applauses, was thus suffered to proceed, 
and to be finished. Of course it holds 
its place ; for the curtain not being drop- 
ped during the performance, it was save<l 
from failure, if not crowned with suc- 
cess, and was given several nights after- 
Avards, with various corrections and omis- 
sions. 

The uproar did not finish with the tra- 
gedy ; but I had suffered so much from 
fear, agitation, heat, and noise, that the 
moment the curtain dropt I left the box, 
and accompanied my party to the /bye r, to 
take some refreshments, while the hurri- 
cane of the house still assailed our ears. 
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We had all felt infinite sympathy for tiie 
author, whose head w^e had from time to 
time seen in an opposite box ; and some of 
my party, who knew him intimately, and 
felt great anxiety about the fate of Charle- 
magne, were going to seek him, to clieer, 
rather than console him, when M. Le Mer- 
cier appeared himself, walking up and down 
the foyer, with the beautiful Madame de 
B * * * *de, talking with ^reat earnestness 
and gaiety ; and, at every fresh burst of 
uproar that reached him from the theatre, 
stopping to indulge in violent fits of laugh- 
ter, in which he was joined by his fair 
companion. Observing the author thus 
gay and composed, and finding the noise 
gradually subsiding, we finished our ice and 
capillaire, and returned to our box, con- 
trary to our first intention, to see tlie old- 
est French play extant, as we had just seen 
the newest ; for “ L’ A vocal Pat din'’ was 
tlieyjCif^Vr/nece,* given after the first atvful 
representation of Charlemagne. 


^ “ LI d vocal Pateliji” given on our stage, under the 
title of the “ Village Lawyer,” was played in France for 
half a century, before it was written down ; and it varied 
according to the talent and humour of the actors. About 
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“ Wbo is the grcat(.-st man that has illus- 
trated my v(ngn ?” demanded Louis XI V . 
of Boileau. “■ Sire, v'csf Mo/ierc,'" ivas tlu' 
candid and just reply. — Coineilh; and Ra- 
cine arc allowed to have rivals among their 
successors; Moliere stands alone. Cor- 
ncilh' imitated, and Haeiiie jiaraphrased the 
drama of other nations ; Alolierc invent- 
ed : and if France has a national theatre, 
she owes it to Moliere. This great Avniter, 
stampt with all the oiiginal characteristics 
of genius, is alone, of all the dramatists 
France has produced, comparable to Shak- 
speare. He has not, indeed, his sublimity ; 
he is deficient in his pathos : he wants those 
poweriul touches, wliicii an imagination 
“ thd! cxiiaufttcd old 7t orld-s, and craifed nc7i' 
flung in splendid prodigality over pages that 
breathe of inspirat ion. He wants tiie fairy 
powers of Ids aerial taiicy. Tlie Ingh- 
wrought character, and incidents, and sto- 
ries of Macbeth, Otiudlo, ilaniiet, Xc. &c. 
&c. are far beyond tiieixaich of Moiierc’s 
conception. \Viiollv destitute of tliose bril- 
liant conceptions, which glance from “ earth 

a hundred years hack, it was committed to paper, and 
arranged in its present form for the stage. The English 
farce is a most literal translation. 
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lii heaven,” and lake within the ranij;e of 
their eoiubiiiation all that material and im- 
material worid.s pre sent to their view^ Mo- 
lien; was yet, like Shakspeaie, a wit, a 
immourist, a {ihilosopher, a deep searehcr 
into hnman character, a shrewd detector of 
the follies and vices that disfigure it, and he 
lield up to life a mirror, so faitliful to 
its redection, that Ids dramas were more 
calculated to benefit the morals, improve 
the taste, extend the philosophy, correct 
the manners, and beneiit the various re- 
lations of society of his day, than all tliat 
ever was written and said by Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, Pascal, Bossuet, Pene- 
lon, Boudaloue, or all the combined ta- 
lents of the age he adorned ; — one simple 
modest exception only admitted, in favour 
of the delightful ‘‘ pliilosophe, suns s'eti don- 
ler,” t he admirable La Fontaine. 

Amidst the falseglare, which has beenflung 
over the reign of Louis XI V., tiie ascribing 
a more than proportionate share of taleiiL 
to the day in which he flourished, and the 
attributing its existence to the munificent 
patronage of the sovereigr: ; are jiositions 
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equally false and unfounded. A state, just 
rising out of semi-barbarism, presents a 
strong relief to the lustre of genius, draw- 
ing from the unworked mine of fancy and 
imagination. But there has been in France, 
as in all nations, a floating capital of supe- 
rior ability, to which the circumstances of 
the time and state of society give their par- 
ticular character and direction. The na- 
tional stock of talent, which under the 
reign of Louis XIV., was directed by inte- 
rest to consecrate all its powers to flattering 
the vanity, or frightening the conscience of a 
superstitious despot ; in the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, and under the developement of other 
times andcircumstances,produced, instead of 
poets and preachers, a school of moral and 
political philosophers. It would be impossi- 
ble to deny the wreath of genius (granted to 
Racine, Boileau, and Massillon) to Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,Turgot, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
and Lavoisiere; or to exclude from this le- 
gion of honour, Condorcet, Cuvier, LaPlace, 
Jussieu, and Dessaix ; — men whose powers 
for legislation, science, and war, belonged to 
the age and country in which they lived ; 
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when preachhig and poetry no longer found 
the same market for their productions, and 
were abandoned for pursuits more consonant 
to public utility, and general opinion. 

The encouragement of literary men was 
first urged to Louis XIV. by Cardinal 
Mazarin, who always held before his royal 
pupil’s eyes the example of Augustus Cm- 
sar. The vanity of the sovereign followed 
up the suggestion of the minister ; and all 
poets were pensioned, Avho flattered the 
king, and who “ de lews lieros, sw iui, formi’.~ 
rent tons lews tableaux.” 

La Fontaine, however, the exquisite, the 
admirable La Fontaine, was suffered to live 
in obscurity, and to die almost in want. He 
would not, or he could not flatter ; and 
without the talent of sycophancy, he soon 
found, as he himself observes, that 

“ Ce n’est pas pres du Roi, que Ton fait sa fortune.’’ 

Saint Real also, whose works have since 
been so highly esteemed, lived and died in 
indigent obscurity, under the same reign 
of ostentatious patronage. La Bruyere, 
though in the suite of the Due de Bour- 

O 

gogne, was scarcely known to his royal 
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grandsire ; and Molicre liad already nearly 
ran his great career of glory, and was 
crowned with flnne and opulence beyond 
his desires, before his pieces formed the 
amusement of the court, before he re- 
ceived a salary of forty pounds a year, (1000 
francs) as manager of the “ troupe dc Mon- 
sieur . Unknown to courtly favour, during 
the greater part of his arduous life, he was 
denied Christian huriat, after bis death, in 
the Augustan age of France ! For, though 
the King condescended to solicit the arch- 
bishop of Paris, the' profligate! Harley, to 
permit the rights of sepulture to the remains 
of the greatest genius his reign produced, the 
haughty prelate refused the recpiest of this 
despotic monarch, of this tyrant of the peo- 
ple, and slave of tiie churdi. In England, 
the remains of Molicre would have been 
inurned amidst the ashes of her kings, and 
his tomb would have arisen between the 
monuments of her Shakspeare and her 
Garrick. Long may that land preserve 
her liberty, whose free government alone 
is favourable to the high career of genius ; 
which could alone have produced a Shak- 
speare, and organized a people, capable of 
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appreciating his genius, and revering his 
memory. 

Moliere was the creator of the French 
comedy, and, it may be said, the founder 
of a national theatre. It was, as the strol- 
ling leader of a little itinerant band, ramb- 
ling from province to province, that he 
composed and acted his “ Utourdi his 
“ Depit Amoureux his inimitable Pre- 
cicuses Ridicules his “ Medecin malgre 
lui” and many other of his best comedies ; 
and his dehut in Paris was a complete failure. 
It was not till after many struggles, that 
the force of his genius bore all before it. 
It was long after he had banished the gross 
farces of Gros-Guillaume and Turlupin from 
the stage ; and had founded, with his own 
company, and his own pieces, a French 
comedy, as it is represented in the present 
day, by the name of the Troupe de la Co-- 
medic Fru7i(;aise, that he grew into favour 
with the people, or attracted the attention 
of the court. He was already entertaining 
the marshals of France at his villa, near 
Paris, when the sun of royal favour tirst 
turned its rays on him. When he first ar- 
rived with his troupe in Paris, in 1635, he 
played at the sign of La Croix Blanche, in the 
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faubourg St. Gerniaiii. He liid not receive 
his patent from tlie king for his theatre, in 
Palais Roi/al, till the year l(i6().* 

Among the expectations which accompa- 
nied me to Paris, t hat of seeing a comedy of 
Moliere’s played at the Theatre Fran^ais wa.s 
certainly not the faintest ; and the first of his 
pieces I .saw performed was his inimitable 
“ Tartujfe” It was a great disappointment 
to be di.sappointed witliMoliere, on his own 
stage, and with Tartuffe, cast Avith all the 
strength of the company of the Comedie 
Fran^uuc ; but not a scene, not a situation, 
not a character answered my expectation. 
I had already been delighted with the pure 
and excellent comedy of some of their mo- 
dern pieces, and theiixixquisitccomicactors ; 
I could have attended the representation of 
the Muriate de Figaro every night it was 
played, and couhl have .seen Michaud, Bru- 
net, and Potier for ever. And yet the ini- 

^Jdditumat, note. — This passage has been blamed, a.s if it 
coiidfHHDed Louisth(0\ i V. for not patronising Moli^re, be- 
fore heliad arrived at the governiiient of his kingdom. The 
drift of the argiiinent is plainly confined to proving the 
fact, that Lon is was not himself the cause of the golden 
age of literature, with which he co-existed : nor is there 
the least shadow of blame expressed or implied, to justify 
censure of ultra criticism. 
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niitabie Tartuif'e, iniinitabiy act(?d, (as I was 
assured by some first rate French critics) 
almost put me to sleep. 

The grand comedies of Moiiere, and par- 
ticularly his Tartulfr, are nearly as classical 
in rule and arrangement, as the tragedies of 
Racine. The dialogues are almost as cold, 
and the monologues as long. Nothing can 
be more just, more philosophic, than the 
disquisition of Cleante upon the true charac- 
ter of religious hy pocrisy, 

“ Ces franc# charlatans, ees devots do place, 

Ue qui la sacriR'ge et trompeuse grimace,” Ac. &c. ; 

and this speech is read in the closet, with 
all the admiration merited by the satires of 
Donne, Pope, or Juvenal. But this admi- 
rable treatise given in rhyme, and in little 
less than seventy lines, while the person to 
whom it is addressed, is obliged to listen in 
cold attention, is at least foreign to our 
English ideas of genuine comedy ; and fails 
to amuse on the stage, though it cannot fail 
of delighting in the study. Rhyme, too, 
(to an English ear, at least) seems so inappli- 
cable to the free, unfettered genius of co- 
medy, (which, being the reflection of life and 
manner's, should partake of their native and 
incidental irregularities ;) that the serious 
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rhyming comedies of Moliere always pay 
peared to me poetical satires, senteiitiously 
recited ; and scarcely more dramatic than 
Johnson’s London, or Churchill’s Rosciad* 

There was no instance in which the esprit 
de s3/s^e?we, omnipotent in its influence over 
the French stage, struck me so forcibly as 
in the performance of Moliere’s comedies. 
The style of acting them is evidently tradi- 
tional and covcntional ; and has descended 
to each successive “ troupe,"’ with the peri- 
wigs and ruffles of Louis XIVth’s day. 
For it is curious to observe, that while the 
Elmires and Mariannes are dressed like mo- 
dern fine ladies, the young Vulere makes 
love in a toupet, ct cn ailcs de pigeon with an 
embroidered coat, and long sword, Cleante 
is ready dressed for a levee of Madame de 
Maintenon, and Orgon ready habited to 
await the orders of Pere-de-la-Chaise. The 
business of the stage appears very evidently 
traditional. In the little quarrel between 
V alere and Marianne, certain evolutions are 

* 1 he most humorous and amusing of Molicre's co- 
medies are in prose. While I was in Paris, a Monsieur 
Demontbrun versified the *• Medecin malgre lui — it 
was only played three times ; and the wits of Paris gave 
it the title of “ Le Medecin en verg, malgr6 lui.” 
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performed, that seem, by their formality, to 
liavc descended, from the original represen- 
tation at Versailles ; and when Dorine at 
last effects a reconciliation between the pout- 
ing lovers, the manner in which they ad- 
vanced to each other, with measured step 
and calculated movements, and then sud- 
ilcnly embraced, had all the automaton air 
of two puppets ; moved with much less 
ingenuity, than that with which I have seen 
Punch embrace his adversary, the Devil, in 
one of their celebrated rencontres ; when 
Gilks, with his usual admirable sang-froid, 
leaves them to fight it out, Arrangez- 

vous ensemble. Messieurs ” 

From the scene, where Elvire undertakes 
to discover the perfidy oi Tartu fe to her 
husband, I expected much ; even after I 
had been disappointed through four succes- 
sive acts. But, affecting as it is in perusal, 
it was in action, flat, cold and ineffective. 
Mademoiselle Mars, as Elvire, received the 
declaration of Tartuffe, and reached the 
most interesting and piquant ‘point of the 
denouement, with the most freezing inani- 
mation. Her beautiful eyes, generally so 
j-apid and so shifting in their brilliant glan- 
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ces> were here, fi.<ed and at rest and when 
she occasionally coughed, or raised up the 
cloth of the table, under which Organ lies 
concealed, it seemed as if she took her cue 
from the prompter, and performed this lit- 
tle bye-play entirely by his dictation.* 

I have no recolleriion of Miss Farren ; but from 
all I have heard of her vstyie of acting, Mademoiselle 
Mars is the Miss Farrt n of the French stage. Of the 
perfection of her acting, 1 never heard a dissentient opi- 
nion ; and 1 have heard more than one French lady 
observe, that Mademoiselle Mars, on the stage, is what 
every French woiiuin of fashion might wish to be, in 
the salon. Her rival, Mademoiselle Le Vert, is accused 
of being less nai7)(\ less lady-like, and too high in her 
colouring. Madt'moiselle Le Vert would be irresistible 
on the English stage; and always is so on the French 
stage, to the foreign pari of the audience. She is the 
Miss De Camp of the Tkhiire Frangais ; full of ac- 
conipli.siimeiit, which she incidentally displays in her 
character; — singing, not finely but deliciously; — play- 
ing the harp tastefully ; — full of life, animation, and spi- 
rit, always diverting the attention from the actress to 
the woman, and inspiring the desire to follow her from 
the Stage to her iogt, to converse with one, whose plea- 
santry and good sense seem always prevailing through 
the character she •adopts. 'J’he French critics, however, 
deny the palm of originality to Madamoiselle Le Vert; 
and observe that she is but an admirable and close imi- 
tation of the late celebrated comic actress, Mademoiselle 
Gtmtai. 
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The French critics assured me, that no- 
thing could be finer than her acting in this 
scene ; that, already acquainted with the 
intentions of J'artuffe, she should receive 
his declaration passively, without emotion, 
and without betraying either triumph or 
surprize. All bye-play was here inadmis- 
sible, and the severity of French criticism 
admits no intelligence between the per- 
former and the audience. The keeping ^ in- 
dee<!, in this instance, is so cold and rigid, 
that neither accentuation nor emphasis are 
admitted in the dialogues of genteel come- 
dy ; and, though; the enunciation of the 
first class of actresses, or, as they are called, 
in the Iccknicality of the F rench theatre, 
the “ premiers roles,” or “ jeunes premieres” 
is extremely elegant and pure, yet they re- 
cite with the same little monotonous utter- 
ance, on the top of their voice, as a French 
woman of high fashion affects in her boudoir, 
without cadence or inflection ; and they 
use so little action, that the perfection 
of genteel comedy, on the stage, is a fair un- 
charged transcript of the manners of the 
alon. To a taste, formed upon the broad 
humour and high colouring of the English 
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stage, this style of acting appears cold, 
tame, and even tiresome ; and it was not 
Until I had seen several French come- 
dies performed, and wearied my French 
friends by observations on the ab&encc of 
nature, in all the acting I had seen on the 
great national theatre, that I learned, l)y 
comparing the dramatic representation with 
the real life and manners of French society, 
that nature adopts a diversified mode of ex- 
pression for the same feelings, in different 
countries ; and that what would be true to 
nature, on an English stage, as applied to 
genteel comedy, would be very false to it, on 
a Frenclr one. The error of judgment, how- 
ever, lies principally in a confusion of terms, 
where nature is substituted for life ; for ge- 
nuine comedy takes the relations of civi- 
lized and modern society for its subject : 
and the actor embodies them in the man- 
ners and forms of the country, for which 
they are Muitten, and to which he repre- 
sents. 

It IS, however, extremely observable, 
even to a foreign spectator, that the style 
of acting the serious comedies of Moliere 
is wholly different from that pursued in 
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iiiodei'n and lighter pieces. Modern niau- 
ners are there copied with great fidelity, 
and every thing is less conventional and 
more faithful to life. In this style of act- 
ing Michaud is unrivalled ; ami his pure, 
genuine, and truly comic humour is wholly 
unsupported by any attempt at grimace or 
overcharging. Fleury, in a higher cast of 
parts, if less broadly amusing, is not less 
excellent and eminent. The Theatre Fran- 
eais, the first theatre of the nation, is con- 
fined to tragedy, and the higher walks of 
comedy, and holds a distinct and superior 
place in public estimation over all the other 
spectacles ; the Opera, or Academic dc Mu- 
sique, excepted. It has neither manager 
nor proprietor ; it belongs to a company, 
composed of the principal actors and ac- 
tresses, under the title of Societaircs, who 
share the receipts of the house after the 
expenditures are defrayed. 

The strictest propriety, the most delicate 
observance of bienseance, govern the audi- 
ence of the Theatre Frangais ; and women 
of the highest rank go to the theatre, and 
enter their boxes alone ; in the full confi. 
deuce that they are there .equally safe from 
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intrusion, insult, or annoyance, as in their 
own liouses. Some years ago, the parterre 
gave a proof of its gallantry, by obliging two 
gentlemen to quit the front row of the box 
they occupied, in favor of two ladies, who 
had co!ue isi lule, and seated themselves in 
a back row ; ;md I myself was present, 
when an instance of attention to moral de- 
cciicy \7as o!):-.erved, wiiich was at once cu- 
rious and scigida;', iii a people so vehe- 
ment iy accused of having no morals. 

During the performance of the second act 
of the Tartuffe, an English nobleman, of 
fashionable notoriety, entered one of the 
boxes, on the second tiej', which are parti- 
cularly exposed, with a female, whose noto- 
riety was not strictly nor merely fashionable, 
and who was also rather less severely draped, 
than it is the custom for women of any de- 
scriptioti to appear in the public places of 
Paris. The parterre immediately took the 
alarm ; no rrenchmau dare appear in pub- 
lic with an entretenue, in Paris ; and it was 
very evident that no indulgence would be 
granted loan Englishman so situated. For, 
though respect to Moliere kept the parterre 
quiet during the. performance of Tartuffe, 
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and confined their strictures to pointing 
their lorgnettes to the box of Lord * * 
the moment the curtain dropped, the tu- 
mult of displeasure was universal from every 
part. Although a Scotch gentleman in my 
box, who knew Lord * * *, immediately 
perceived he was the unpopular object of 
attention, I thought the circumstance so 
improbable, that 1 asked one of the most 
tumultuous censors in the ga/lerir, under 
our box, what was the cause of the uproar. 
He answered laughingly, “ C’est cet Anglais 
et son amic, dont le fichu n’est pas trap bien 
arranged' Lord * ♦ * and his frail compa- 
nion seemed, at first, quite unconscious 
that they were the objects of the commo- 
tion ; and when they leaned over the box to 
observe who was, the shouts of laughter and 
the uproar became so great, that they at last 
took the hint and retired. 

While the devant dc la scene is, at least, 
as decent as it ever was, I am told that all 
behind the curtain is intinitely improved ; 
or at least, more apparently consistent 
with good manners. It is a sort of fashion 
now, in st laying from the rigid path of mo- 
rality, to err by “ stealth, and blush to 
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find it fame;” and though the Lucretias of 
the theatres are neither more cruel, nor 
more rigid, than in the days of the Coiiv- 
reurs, tlie Fells, and the Sophie Arnoults, 
there are no sultans de coulisses, like the 
Due de Richelieu ; and the admittance 
once so libera ly granted behind the scenes, 
to the aimables roues of Paris, is now greatly 
restiicted. If the morale of the theatre is 
not intrinsically improved, the exterior 
forms of its arrangements have lost nothing, 
by the general improvement in public mo- 
rals, which has taken place in France 
within the last thirty years. — The Theatre 
Franqais, during the reign of the ex-empe- 
ror, took tlie title of“ Comediens ordinaires 
de I'Empereur.” 


The Odeon, or theati'e royal, the second 
in point of rank, I believe, after the Theatre 
Franqais, owes its Greek name to the clas- 
sical associations of the revolution : it was 
thus denominated, in allusion to the Athe- 
nian edifice, raised to celebrate some so- 
lemn festivals, by Pericles. The patent of 
its royalty is doubtless granted to its loyalty; 
it being the resort of all that is most loyal 
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in the capital ; namely, the inhabitants of 
the faubourg St. Germain, in Avliich it is 
situated. Tlie acting is generally reckoned 
below mediocrity ; and the pieces usually 
are of the same stamp ; except when M. 
Picard, the adminktrateur-general of the 
establishment, brings forward some of his 
own excellent little pieces, which have ac- 
quired for him the flattering sobriquet of 
the “ petit Moliere.'’' 

The Odhn, notwithstanding its loyalty, 
was generally very thinly attended, until 
a very singular piece brought out there, 
during my residence in Paris, turned the 
tide of popularity and fashion for a mo- 
ment in its favour ; and all parties and all 
factions hurried to the Odeon, to see the 
Chevalier de CanoUe. This piece, fora time, 
produced the same effect on the French 
public, as Cato had done on the English, 
when the torics and the ivhigs went equally 
to applaud sentiments, which each adopt- 
ed as their own. The Chevalier is founded 
on a very slight hist orieal fact, in the his- 
tory of the wars of the Fronde ; but in the 
spirited and gallant character of the Cheva- 
lier himself — the victim of faction con- 
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damned under the law of reprisal to be 
publicly executed, the public chose to see 
the character and misfortunes of the late 
M l shal Ney. What gave colour to this 
supposition, was the coincidence of the si- 
tuation, ami even the words of the Cheva- 
lier, and of the Marechal, a few minutes 
beiere the intended execution of both. 
When the fatal hour arrived, which was 
to terminate the life of Ney, the officers 
and guard who came, to conduct him to the 
place of execution, found him still asleep, 
for the dawn had only just broke. One of 
the officers complimented him on a state of 
mind, which, in a moment like that, ena- 
bled him to indulge in a repose so calm and 
profound; — the Marechal replied with a 
smile, “ Je m’essa;yais,” in allusion to that 
long sleep he was then rehearsing, and as 
if indeed, death was to him 

To sleep — no more 

In the last act of the Chevalier Cano lie, 
he is found asleep by his mistress and his 
friends, who come to bid him a last fare- 
well, a few minutes before his execution. 
To the observation of his young mistress: 
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*■ Voun dormie%r lie replies smilingly, “ Je 
m'<:smyahy The effect of this answer was 
still electric, even when I saw the “ Cheva- 
lier fie Cjanol/e,” after it had been played 
above twenty nights ; and though the 
Duke and Duchess de Berri, and the 
greatest part of the court were present. 
Another speech had also its immediate ap- 
plication, and a model was instantly found 
for the following observation : — “J'admire, 
comme votre sexe, gu^on appelle J'aible, et que 
Je trouve charmant, se prononce lou/onrs, tout 
en douceur, pour ies partis les plus violentsV' 
To counteract the occasional triumph of 
one party, every passage of loyalty was 
applauded vehemently by the other ; and 
when, at the winding up of the catastrophe, 
by a reconciliation of all parties, the mayor 
of Bourdeaux declares, that cries of ‘‘ m-t 
le Roi,” resounded through the city, the 
shout of “ vive le Roi” was, indeed, echoed, 
with a thousand reiterations, through the 
house ; and every white handkerchief in the 
faubourg St. Germain, waved over the 
boxes. “ Vive HejiriQuatre” was commanded 
at least a dozen times, during the evening, 
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from the orchestra, and was accompanied 
by shouts of loyal enthusiasm. 


The judicious opinion of Rousseau, on 
tile subject of French music, whicli had 
nearly proved so fatal to his liberty and 
life, and which excited more persecution 
than either his religious or political here- 
sies, has long been confirmed by the de- 
cision of Europe, and is now scarcely 
disputed by the French themselves. The 
French, observes Rousseau, “ n’uynnt, et ne 
pouvant avoir une melodic d eux, dans une 
langue qui n'a point d' accent, sur une po'esie 
manierce qui tie connut jamais la nature, Us 
n’imaginent d’eff'ets que ceux de Pharmonie, 
et sont si malheureux dans leurs pretentions, 
que cette harmonic meme qu’ils cherchent, 
leur echappe” It belongs, therefore, to the 
national solecisms of this ingenious people, 
that, with a language neither harmonious 
nor accentuated, and, strictly speaking, 
without national music, they should yet be 
almost the only country in Europe, Italy 
always excepted as the natural region of 
melody and musical science, which boasts 
of a grand national opera. 
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Opera, liovvever, and Gieek tragedy were 
bolli given, almost at the same time, to the 
rreiich people, as an ordinance from the 
government. Royal despotism interfered 
w ith ])oth, and France owes to the ministry 
of JVIazarin the origin of an opera, which 
lie first introduced at court, to flatter the 
musical taste of his royal mistress, Anne 
of Austi ia. Tlie music and the singers were 
both brought from Italy, and the first piece 
represented, in was the “ Finfa Pazzu.’^ 
But the beauty of Italian music must have 
found but few votaries ; for w'ithin a very 
few" years after its introduction, scarcely a 
trace of its influence remained ; and the 
heavy gorgeous edifice of the “ Acadernie 
Roi/ale de Muxif/iic'’ rose out of the early 
ruins of this fragile temple of taste and 
iiarmony. Louis XIV. not only took the 
French opera under his special protection, 
but Avhen Sourdac added his splendid ma- 
chinery, and Benserade his ballets, to the 
musical tragedies of “ Andromeda” and 
U Ariadne,” (whose chants and chorusses 
must liave resembled the psalmody of a pa- 
rish clerk, and the nasal unisons of his bray- 
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ing choir,) the king then coiuleseended to 
dance himself \\\ the divertissement. Letters 
patent indicated, that persons of the liigh- 
est rank might take a part in the represen- 
tation, without derogating from their nobi- 
lity ; and the illustrious de JVIontmorency 
and de A^illeroi were seen performing in the 
operaof “ Les fetes deL' Amour et de Bacchus 

Cambert, whose compositions, I believe, 
are now wholly unknown, apj)cars to have 
been the court composer of the day, until 
Lulli obtained letters patent as director of 
the opera ; and in conjunction with Rameau 
produced that “ lourde psahnodief as Rous- 
seau calls it, which supplied the opera, and 
governed the musical taste of France for 
nearly a century ; and which ^t. Preux 
humorously advises his Julie to collect and 
commit to the flames, “ af7i que tant de 
glace puisse y bruler, et donner de la chaleur, 
au moins une fois.” 

The arrival of an Italian buffa company in 
Paris, who were permitted to play at the 
theatre of the opera, though extremely in- 
ferior, and though their compositions were 
miserably executed by the French orches- 
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tra, gave a blow to the Freueb opera, from 
wliicli it never rt'covered. “ // »’j/ cut 
pertiunne,” says Rousseau, speaking of the 
French music, “ qni put endurer la traincrie 
de Icur musiqiie ; apres Paccent vif et marque 
tie rifaiicnne ; sifot qitc les boiiffbns avaient 
fini, tout s’en u/loit.” 

Paris soon divided into two formidable 
musical factions, which, liowever, were not 
without their political colour. The privi- 
leged class cried out against innovation, even 
in crotchets and quavers ; and the noble 
and the rich, the women and the court, 
clung to the monotonous discords of Lulli, 
Rameau, and Mondonville, as belonging to 
the ancient and established order of things : 
while the musical connoisseurs and ama- 
teurs, the men of talent, genius, and letters, 
were enthusiastic for nature, taste, and Ita- 
lian music.* The establishment of the Ger- 
man composer, Gluck, in France, under 
the protection of the queen Marie Antoi- 

* When Marmontel proposed D’Alembert to Madame 
de Pompadour, as worthy of a pension granted to men 
of letters on the Mercure de France, she refused him, 
because, she said, “ he was passion^ pour la musique 
Italienne.” 
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nette, and the arrival of Piccini from 
Naples, occasioned a final revolution in 
French music, and was the origin of that 
famous quarrel, which so long agitated the 
public mind in France, as if the most sa- 
cred rights of the nation had been the point 
in debate. 

Italian music had already been adapted 
to French words, by Gretry, at the comic 
opera. — The “ Roland'’ of Mann on tel and 
Piccini was the first attempt at a union 
of the French tragedy, with Italian compo- 
sition brought forward on the grand opera ; 
and in spite of the cabals of tlic court and 
the Gluckists, “ Roland” was crowned with 
complete success. 

The discordant period of the revolu- 
tion was unfavorable to the Academie dc 
Musique, which then took the name of 
“ L’Opera.*” It was, as the Academic 
Imphiale dc Musique, that it recovered its 
ancient splendor ; and that the musical taste 
of France received a brilliant improvement 
from the combined talents of Paesiello, 
Cimarosa, Cherubini, and Paer. 

The first violists in France were ordered to attend 
in the public places to play national airs to the peuple 
souverain/* 
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Buonaparte was in music a true Italian ; 
and his despotic interference witli the com- 
posers, whom lie brought from Italy, and 
liberally recompensed, was consonant at once 
to his taste for the art, and love of dicta- 
tion. He had himself been a performer on 
the piano- forte ; and knew enough of the 
theory and terms of the science, to be ena- 
bled to dictate even to the genius of Paesi- 
ello, Avithout betraying more ignorance of 
the mechanism of the subject, than might 
be permitted in an Emperor. I have heard 
his anxiety about the operas of Paesiello, 
and his arguments with that delightful 
composer, related Avith great humour by 
those Avho Averc present Avhen, by special 
command, he brought his half-finished 
operas to the Tuileries, for the inspection 
and criticism of the imperial amateur. — 
The composer was quite as independent as 
the sovereign was dictatorial ; and argued 
out every point, bar by bar, and note by 
note. Sometimes Buonaparte demanded 
the erasure of half or a whole scene, ex- 
claiming, as he measured the score with his 
fingers, — ‘‘From this to this is good ; it 
means something ; it is melody : — ^but from 
this to this is mere science ; there is neither 
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expression nor passion ; it is not dramatic, 
— it xciK vot do.’' Faesiello seldom com- 
plied implicitly ; and the composer and the 
critic usually compromised the difference 
between melody and harmony, and science 
and expression, as well as their respective 
predilections would allow them, by each 
yielding something of their own judgment 
to the opinion of the other. 

I had the pleasure of knowing Cherubini 
during my residence in Paris ; and men- 
tioning these anecdotes to him, he so far 
corroborated them, as to speak with great 
indignation of the Emperor’s interference 
with the compositions of a man of Paesi- 
ello’s eminence and unrivalled genius ; while 
he inveighed against Ids despotism, in pre- 
venting that venerable person from return- 
ing to his own country, a permission which 
he had in vain solicited. “ Napoleon,’’ 
added Cherubini, ‘‘ frequently endeavoured 
to dictate to me, as he had done to Paesicllo. 
Me loved only une musique aasoupiasante ; 
he required that an opera should be a suc- 
cession of andantes or motivos of marked 
and accentuated expressions ; and demanded 
the sacrifice of harmony and effect to me- 
lody. One day that he complained to me 
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of tlie strength and fullness of some of my 
accompaniments, and observed that they 
were trap hrnyans” I could not help re- 
plying— “ Sire, rous voulez que notre nmsique 
vans laiftsc lihre dc rl'ver aux affaires d'Stat.^” 
From all indeed I could learn of the in- 
fluence, which Buonaparte assumed over 
music in France, his object was to establish 
that style of enunciation and expression; 
which Rousseau, so maii)'^ years before, had 
so strongly recommended and illustrated, 
in the recitatives of his own “ Devin du Vil- 

This little eoiiversation took place in the music room 
of M. Gerard, at one of his delightful musical parties. 
The celebrated Paer was at the piano-forte, and I was 
greatly amused to observe Cherubini seating himself op- 
posite to his rival composer, and listening to his most 
wonderful performance, with all the transports of a 
young pupil, who for the first time listens to his master. 
The rhapsodies of Paer on the piano-forte are, I be- 
lieve, without any parallel in musical performance, and 
his improviso accompaniments, that night, to some of the 
finest scenes of his own “ Grisilday^ were rich, varied, 
and brilliant, beyond I should think even his own power 
of noting down in score. He went through some caricqta 
songs with infinite humour. On the excellence P,f ^is 
numerous operas it is unnecessary to dwell. He taught 
the Empress Marie Louise, during her resideiicS in 
France, and enjoyed placei^ of gredt emolumedt udder 
the imperial government. 
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lagc*^^ a style which Mr. Moore, who has so 
many claims to reputation, has introduced 
into English composition by the example of 
his own original and excpiisite melodies, and 
which is gradually giving its tone and cha- 
racter to the music of the present day. This 
style, dictated by taste and nature, and 

^ A French lady, with whom Ruouapurte was no very 
distinguished favourite, talking to me one day of fiis des- 
potism and his talents, observed, “ Madame ^ cest La 
moili6 dhin grand Aowme.”— The man, who at the 
head of a great empire, could plan great ami lasting 
works, conquer nations, and yet talk astronomy with La 
Place, tragedy with Talma, music with Cherubini, 
painting with Girard, viriil with Den on, and literature 
and science with any one who would listen to him, was 
certainly ‘‘ out of the roll of common men even allow- 
ing he had taken “ the royal road to learning,” and 
was, as he is said to have been, but superficially ac- 
quainted with the various subjects, which engrossed his 
restless and all-grasping capacity. But as one of the 
many enemies, whom power had armed against the li- 
berties of mankind, his brilliant qualities give but a 
deeper shadow to his faults. These were the qualities that 
dazzled the nation he first eminently served, and then 
despotically governed, and thus marred the progress of 
an event, which, forwarded by time and experience* 
might have terminated in the example of a wise and 
beneficent government, belonging to the genius and 
spirit of the age out of which it arose, and favourable 
alike to liberty, illumination, and happiness. 
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.speaking to the passions and to the lieart, 
without abandoning tlie aid of science, or 
grace of harmony, prevails with a very ob- 
vious influence over tlie works of the mo- 
dern French coin po.sers, (who MU’ite wholly 
in the Italian school) and breathes in the 
flowing and gracious strains of Blangini ; 
it softens the brilliant verve of Boieldieu, 
and is discoverable in tbc melodies of Ber- 
ton, and in the c'rarining romances of Lam- 
bert ; while the fine harmonies of Mehul, 
and the grave and learned compositions 
of Le Sueur, arc less susceptible of its in- 
fluence, and almost incompatible with its 
genius. 

My first time of visiting the Academic 
Royak de Mnsique, (which, though a French 
opera, holds the same rank in the world of 
fashion in Paris, as the Italian opera in 
London,) was merely accidental. I was 
preparing for one of the petits spectacles, 
when tickets were sent me for the box of 
the gentilhommcs ordinaires du Roi, at the 
opera ; and I arrived at the theatre, with- 
out knowing what pieces were to be repre- 
sented, I was delighted to find I, had come 
ill at the first scene of the “ Devin du Vil- 
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lage^ which was given as a prelude before 
“ Oedipc d Colonnc,” and tlie superb ballet 
of “ Vlore et Zephire.” 

The sensation excited by the first per- 
formance of this piece at the court theatre 
of Fontainbleau, before the King and Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, can easily be conceiv- 
ed, when the superiority of its composition 
over the music of that day is understood. 
The music, even now, appears full of sim- 
plicity and expression, and fiiirly stands the 
test with Italian composition. The little 
ballad of “ J’ai perdu mon serviteur” which 
Rousseau says, Louis XV. was wont to sing, 
“ aiH’c In voix la plus J'aussc de son royaume,’^ 
particularly interested me, as being a fa- 
vourite of the author, and the first air lie 
composed for the opera. It is well known, 
that Rousseau made more by this little 
piece, which he composed in a few weeks, 
than by his “ Emile/’ which cost him twen- 
ty years’ meditation. Notwithstanding 
its merit, however, the secret of its profits 
lay in its fashion at the court ; Madame 
de Pompadour having played herself the 
part of Colin. Had I commanded the per- 
formance of the evening, I should un- 
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doubtedly have fixed on the Devin da \'il~ 
lagc , — the audience seemed to be of the 
same opinion. The music of Oedipe' is 
by Sacchini, and its fine chorusses were got 
up and executed in a style infinitely superior 
to any cliorusses I ever heard on the Italian 
opera of London. The French opera is 
entirely supplied, even in its most subordi- 
nate parts, from the Conservatoire de Mu~ 
sique, where four hundred pupils receive their 
musical education, and furnish the clioirs 
of the cathedrals and the national opera, 
with well-taught and scientific singers The 
chorusses, therefore, at the opera are always 
well got up ; but some of the principal sin- 
gers, most particularly the women, belong 
only to the French school, and could be 
lieard out only by a French audience. 

It would be vain in the French opera, to 
look for 

E1 cantar ehc iieir aiiimasi sente,’’ 

The despair of Ariadne, the tenderness of 
Antigone, are screamed on tlie top of the 
voice, without flexibility, execution, taste 
or expression. Nothing seems necessary to 
form the prima donna, but those “ eclats dc 
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voix” which the French fifty years hack 
preferred to every other style of vocal ex- 
ertion ; and to which they are still so in- 
dulgent, that it often struck me, the more 
their principal female singers sung out of 
tune, the more they gave loose to their cri- 
ailleries, the more the audience applauded. 

Paris, however, has an audience, as it 
has a public, for every thing. The worst 
style, the most untunable voices are hot 
only tolerated, but applauded, at the F rench 
opera to-night. To-morrow the most rigid, 
the severest criticism governs the public 
judgment, at the Italian opera : the most 
delicate division of a semi-tone is there ap- 
preciated, and the audience appear com- 
posed of a colony from Naples or Palermo. 
Still, the French opera, the Acadcmie 
Royale de Musiquc, is the national opera of 
France. The costume, the acting, and the 
machinery are all superior in splendor and 
arrangement to the opera of London. The 
dancing, which seems to constitute the most 
material part of both exhibitions, as it is 
executed in Paris, has no parallel in the world. 
All in front of the stage is more elegant, 
brilliant, and attractive in the London Opera 
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House — the audience looks there more dis- 
tinguished and better dressed — and the 
beauty of the female part so superior to 
that of every other nation, that it makes, 
perhaps, the most brilliant and attractive 
part of the representation. 

I saw nothing, indeed, in Paris, that ap- 
proached to the general cdat, splendor, and 
elegance of the Opera House of London, 
but the court theatre of the Tuileries, at 
which each company from the great the- 
atres performed in turn, during the festi- 
vities given on the occasion of tiie marriage 

o O 

of the Due dc Beni. The arrangements 
of this comparatively small theatre, combine 
all that is chaste, elegant, light, and splen- 
did, in architecture and decoration. Illumi- 
nated with its thousand lights reflected from 
their crystal branches, it appears some fairy 
palace of burnished gold, at once noble 
and simple, magnificent and tasteful. To 
this splendid theatre no one was admit- 
ted, who had not been presented at court, 
and received a special invitation through 
the premier gentilhomme de la chambre, or 
through their own amba.ssador. Every one 
appeared in full court dress ; and the boxes. 
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or ratlier tlie gallery, which was round the 
theatre, is so constructed, that every indi- 
vidual is distinctly seen. The King and 
the royal family occupy a centre box. On 
one side, the ministers and ambassadors oc- 
cupied a box, and on the other sat the 
French duchesses ; for the men do not 
mingle with the women under the present 
regime, in the court of the most gallant 
country in the world. The parterre was 
exclusively occupied by the male part of 
the audience. 

The first night I received my billet for 
one of these court ])lays, I went particularly 
early to observe the etiquette of arrange- 
ment. The halls, the corridors, and anti- 
rooms were guarded by files of soldiers. 
The Cent Suissea, in their ancient and most 
picturesque dress, which has not been 
changed since the days of Henry IV. were 
on duty. The noblemen in waiting, the 
huissiers, the officers of the court, appeared 
every where officiously attentive and polite. 
The ladies, with the exception of the 
duchesses, were conducted to their scats with- 
out any precedence or order, and were pre- 
sented with books of the entertainment ; and 
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it was very obvious that the Duchesses took 
their tabourets, in their own exclusive box 
with a certain little air of triumph, and con- 
sciousness of superiority, very excusable in 
those, who for twenty years had lamented 
over this forfeited distinction, the precious 
object of hereditary ambition. — 1 observed 
among them one of my own beautiful coun- 
trywomen, who has lately wreathed her hiir 
brows with the ducal coronet of France, 

“ Though last, not least/* 

On the arrival of the royal family, a huis- 
sicr came to the front of the royal box, and 
announced “ Lc lloi." Every one arose to 
receive him, and to retuni his always very 
gracious and smiling salute. The royal 
family ranged themselves on either side of 
his majesty ; — the Duchesse d'Augouleme 
and Due do Berri on one side — the Du- 
chesse de Berri and Monsieur d’Artois and 
Angoulejiie on the other. Monsieur Talley- 
rand, in his official costume, as grand chum- 
hellan, took his wonted station behind the 
king's chair. 

I had frequently seen this celebrated 
personage, and future historical character. 
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at court, upon otiier public occasions, in 
the bustle of processions, at the nuptial 
pomp of royalty, under the holy dome of 
Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, at 
the liveliest comedy, amidst the solemnity 
of the royal chapel, and the revelry of the 
feasting court — but I saw him always the 
same. Cold, motionless ; not abstracted, 
but unoccupied ; not absent, but unmoved ! 
— no tint varying the colourless hue of his 
livid complexion, no expression marking 
its character on his passive countenance ; 
his figure seemed the shell of a human 
frame, despoiled of its organic ariange- 
ments : and if the heart beat, or the brain 
vibrated, no power of penetration could 
reach the recesses of the one, or guess at the 
Workings of the other. From the mind of 
this man the world seemed contemptuously- 
shut out — and if this most impassable form 
and face indicated any character or opinion, 
one would have thought, at the first glance, 
this is surely the being, who has said, 
speech was given to man, to conceal his 
thoughts ” It seemed as if the intimacy of 
love, the confidence of friendship, the com- 
munity of counsel, could never draw the 
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mind to that countenance, which amidst all 
the vicissitudes, versatility.clianges, and con- 
trasts in the life of its owner, had never been 

“ A book ill which men read strange things.''' 

It was indeed a book, written in a dead 
language. 

On the two occasions that I was present 
at the court play, the company of the comic 
opera performed, on one night, tlie drama 
of La fete du village voisin, and a “ piece 
de circonstancef where the king and the 
royal family were eulogised, till even they 
could hold out no longer. The king fell 
asleep in the midst of his own’ praises ; the 
ambassadors yawned Avithout instructions ; 
the duchesses winked their pretty eyes, 
until they could )io longer contemplate 
their own greatness ; and a gentle doze 
occasionally seized the senses of all the 
French marchionesses^ and English peer- 
esses that surrounded me ; while the beaux 
in the pit no longer ogled the “ sleeping 
beauties"’ in the boxes. Never did “ Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer his ready visit pay , where 
fortune smiled," with a more importunate 
influence. The performance lasted many 
hours; and, as it is against the etiquette 
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of the court to applaud when the King 
is present, the opera, ballet, and piece de 
circonstance, all passed on in melancholy 
silence : an encore would have looked like 
treason, and a laugh been leze mnjcste. 

On the other night, the company of the 
Theatre Fran^uis gave the Adelaide de Gues~ 
din, of Voltaire ; a strange selection, consi- 
dering that the Duke of Wellington, the 
English ambassador, and half the house of 
lords were present. 

“ Je prevois qiie bienlotcette ji^uerre fatale, 

Ces troubles intestins de la rnaison royale, 
Cestristes factions cMeront au danger, 
D’abaudoiiner la France au fils de lYitranger, 

Je vois que de U Anglais la race esf peu chlrie^ 

Que Leur joug esf pcsaiit ! qxCon n\nme ])as leur 
patrie.'' 


‘‘ N "aceeplera, pour niaitre 

L'allii^ des Anglais, quelque grand qu’il puisse etre 

‘‘ Je ne veux pas que I’Anglais en ces lieux, 
Protecieur insolent y cwninaAide sous mes yetur, 

Les Anglais avec inoi pourraienl mat s’ accord er^ 
Jusqu'au uernier moment ^ je veux seul commander, 

Such were the sentiments of a play se- 
lected for representation for the court, and 
at which so many of the heroes of Waterloo 
were present ; whose joug” it may, there- 
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fore, be concluded, had become rather 
“ pesant'’ to those, for whom, as well as 
those, whom, they had fought. 

The Theatres da Vaudeville, and des Va~ 
7'ietes rank after the comic opera, and are 
most genuinely French. It is to Le Sage, 
the inimitable author of Gil Bias, that 
France owes the origin of JLa Comedie en 
I uudeville, one of tiie most delightful of her 
amusements. 

llonsseau, in his musical dictionary, de- 
fines a Vaudeville to be “ Sorte de chanson 
d couplets, (pii route ordinuirement sur des 
sujefs badins ou satyriqties.” IJe adds, that, 
though the air is little more than a recita- 
tive, to give accentuation to the words, and 
not always very musical, they are yet very 
piejuant and spirited. 

The Vaudeville exclusively French. It 
is .said to be as ancient as the time of Char- 
lemagne, and every body in France seems 
to have ear enough to learn them, and voice 
enough to sing them. Of five hundred airs 
de Vaudeville, which I have brought over 
with me from France, I never mentioned 
one to a French person, that was not in- 
stantly hummed for me. To these well 

Q 2 
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known and popular airs, new words arc 
almost daily composed, both for the/jc^i^e.v 
pieces of tlie theatres, and as the medium 
of political opinion, personal satire, or per- 
sonal eulosfinm. The Frencli have at all 
times vented their spleen and their good 
humour in a song. Mazarin trembled when 
there were no Vauderi/les ; and Menage ob- 
serves, that “ Un reeueil de Vaudevilles, est 
tine piece des plus necessuircs d un hisforieii, 
qui veut ecrire sinceretneni 

All the actors and actresses on the smaller 
theatres of Paris sing tant Inen que vial, for 
all their pieces are operatical, or rather a 
compilation of popular V(mdcvilles,'a.\u\ short 
dialogues. In going from one theatn' to 
another, as is usual in Paris, I have not only 
found the airs I hud just heard at the. Vau- 
deville, repeated at the “ Varietes,'' luit the 
audiences of both sjiectacles delighted with 
the repetition, and humming them over, as 
they. left the theatres, at the conclusion of 
the piece. 


^ Qn'ori ropprime, il peste, il crie ; 
II s’agite en cent fa5ons 
Tout finit par des chansons.” 


Mariage de Figaro. 
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If the French have a national music, it is 
undoubtedly the Vaudeville, Avhich is per- 
fectly consonant to the genius of their lan- 
guage, and almost as epigrammatic. The 
pretty little pieces brought out at the Thea- 
tre dn Vaudeville, are thickly sprinkled Avith 
madrigals, and epigrams, extremely .ingeni- 
ous and Avell turned, and admirably adapted 
to the popular airs for Avhich they are com- 
posed ; though the pure taste of Parisian 
criticism justly reprobates the eternal puns 
andjt'?/!’ de mots, wdiich coiistitute too large 
apart of the Avit of some of these dramas. 
The Thiatre dn Vaudeville is rich in parodies, 
which follow rapidly upon the new pieces 
given at the Opera, or at tlie Theatre Frun- 
(;ais. The parody upon Hamlet is too ludi- 
crous for description, but irresistibly laugh, 
able ; and the elegant light ballet of La 
Colomhe lietrouvee, 1 saw parodied at the 
Vaudeville, as “ La Muison Retrouvee,” with 
a breadth of farce quite beyond the genius of 
Sadler’s Wells. Some of the acting here, 
particularly that of the men, is exquisite ; 
and the orchestra, like all the orchestras in 
Paris, is full and excellent. 

The Theatre des Varieties has obtained its 
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present fashion, from the inimitable acting 
of Brunet and Potier, notwithstanding its 
eternal puns and false conceits, infinitely 
less delicate and pointed than those of the 
Vaudeville. The pieces usually given at 
the Varieth are what the F rench call “ pieces 
de caricature V ' — ^liut which are generally 
speaking (at least those that we saw) not 
more broad than the usual cast of farces on 
the English stage. If fidelity to nature 
be the test of fine acting, vdiatever line of 
representation he assumed, Brunet is one 
of the finest actors I ever saw. It is not 
effort, it is not acting, it is nature itself, 
in all its truth and simplicity. There is no- 
thing like it on the English stage ; Emery 
alone approaches Brunet : and if acting is 
not all conventional, all mannerism, this is 
the true genius of acting. 

There may be a thousand readings and 
conceptions of tragedy, according to the 
times and tastes of mankind ; but genuine 
comedy has always her standard of reference 
before her, in real life. By this she can 
be always tried, judged, and estimated ; and 
Garrick doubtlessly displayed more genius, 
when he succeeded in Scrub, than when he 
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excelled in Richard ; for comedy is founded 
on the truth of nature; while tragedy, 
built on its violation and extravagance; has 
no infallible standard, by which it can be 
appreciated. — Voltaire observes that the 
French language, rich en tcrmes burlcsgnes ei 
naives, est tres sterile en termes nobles et liar- 
monieux; and in their rhyming dictionaries, 
twenty terms may be found suited to comic 
poetry, for one applicable to a higher sub- 
ject. — I should suppose that comedy is the 
true genius of the French drama, and that 
the French comedians are the finest in tlie 
vv^orld. 

The Theatres des Boulevards, de la Porte 
Saint Martin, de I'Ambigu Cornique, de La 
Gaiete, and some of inferior notoriety, divide 
among them dramas, mclo-draraas, panto- 
mime, dancing, and petitcs pieces of every 
description: and, though it is a sort of 
ton for persons of fashion to go in large 
parties to these most amusing theatres, two 
or three times in a season, yet the audi- 
ence, generally speaking, appear i to me 
to be extremely coarse, and so lead and 
vivacious in their disapprobation, or ap- 
plause, and so curious and varied in their 
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costume and appearance, as to form almost 
as entertaining a part of tlie spectacle, as 
the representations on the stage. 

One of the most fashionable melo dramas, 
brought out at the Porte St. Martin, was 
Sampson, very literally taken from the 
Bible ; except that, out of moral decency, 
the treacherous mistress was represented as 
a feeble wife ; whose affection was over- 
ruled by the interests of lier country, and 
the influence of her father. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this purification, if any moral 
could be insisted on from a melo-drama, it 
would not have been found in Satnpson ; 
which indeed formed a sort of dancing satire 
on this sacred text. The superior merit 
of physical force, the success of treachery, 
and the pleasures of vengeance, were all 
ably sustained and illustrated through this 
brilliant ballet d’action ; but, like all other 
human comments on holy writ, it rather 
took from, than added to its edification. 

Tlie tragedy of Joseph had been brought 
out some time before, with great success 
aux Frangais. Voltaire had long recom- 
mended this sacred story, as being emi- 
nentlj'^ dramatic, and equally rich in interest 
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as the story of Phcdra and Hippolytus, which 
it resembles. The eicting of Mademoiselle 
Mars, in this tragedy, who rarely plays out 
of her line ; and the able personification 
of Joseph, by La Fond, gave it a certain 
fashion for a certain time. But the French 
critics liaving declared that the story was 
too familiar for the dignity of tragedy ; that 
in their own words, “ Madame Putiphar” 
w'as “ ignoble autanl quc mechante,” and 
Joseph, though “ charmunt garqon, n'etoil 
qu'un csclave;” and the piece, all consecrated 
as it was, lost much of its eclat. Political 
interest also brought its share of censure ; 
for the advice which Joseph gives to the 
Egyptian king, to profit by the famine of 
his subjects, to take possession of their 
property, and reduce them to slavery, was 
thought rather a dangerous hint to the im*. 
perial Pharaoh of the day, when backed by* 
an autliority of such high influence. The 
Bible while I was in France, supplied the 
“Sacrifice d’Abrahaft/” to the Theatre de la 
Gaiete ; and furnished M. Chateaubriand 
with his “ Moise.” 


While the theatres thus abound in sacred 
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dramas, they were, during iny residence in 
Paris, the very focus of loyalty ; and, on 
the occasion of the Due de Bern’s mar- 
riage, Racine and Moliere, Corneille and 
Voltaire, were wholly laid aside, for those 
“ pieces de cir Constance” which all in praise 
of the royal family, are founded not only 
on historical facts in the history of the 
Bourbons, but on the bon mots, mots de 
ceeur, and mots de sentiment daily uttered, 
or composed for the king, princes, and 
princesses; for this illustrious family, whose 
intellectual splendors lay so long veiled 
amidst the shades of Hartwell, now blaze 
forth in all the brilliant scintillations of 
propos and impromptus; and, like Falstalf, 
they appear not only eminently witty them- 
selves, but are the cause of wit in others. 
Those dramatists and poets, who, under 
the imperial regime, in praising the Em- 
peror, were “ not touched, but wrapt are 
now under the influence of royalty, in prais- 
ing the King, 

“ Not awakened — but inspired"^ 

The King, however, who is a person of 
literary taste, and in the words of his eulo- 
gists, passione, pour les lettres,” must oc- 
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casionally not only revolt from the matter 
but the manner of hb panegyrics, ■which 
do infinitely more credit to the loyalty of 
his eulogists, than to their talents : and 
though it ma}?^ make a part of his divine 
right, to hear the inordinate, base flattery, 
levied on his judgment, with patient resig- 
nation ; yet his legitimacy cannot always 
be proof against such a tiresome farrago 
of fulsome homage. For, as the Cheva- 
lier de Boufflers says, with more levity than 
becomes the subject, “ II n'y a que Dieu, 
qui ait nn assez grand fond de guieie, pour 
nc pas s’ennuyer de tons les hommages qu’on 
ini rend.’’ 

Of these pieces de cirronstance, I saw about 
twenty performed ; all on the subject of 
royal virtue and royal wit, under dift'erent 
titles and fictions ; — besides the thousand and 
one Ilenrqs the Fourth, every incident of 
whose life nearly, has been dramatised. There 
was “ Charles de France — the “ Cheminde 
Fontainhlcau,” “ Unc Journee <l Versailles,” 
“ Une Soiree au Tuileries “ Les Filles d 
marier “ La Pensee d'un bon Roi ; — “ Le 
Bonheur d’un bon Roi “ Le Roi et la 
Ligue,” “ L’Impromptu de Provence,” and a 
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hundred others of the “ self-same cast and 
mouldy 

A little piece at the Vaudeville., particu- 
larly amused me, by its loyal ingenuity. 
The characters were composed of floxvers ; 
the presiding deity was Flora. I expected, 
from the opening of the piece, that the au- 
thor had dramatised the “ IjOvcs of the 
Plants and when I saw the heroines of 
the Vaudeville appear upon the scene, as 
the modest snoxo-drop, pale primrose, hashful 
violet, plupful tulip, and young carnation, 
xt)ith its blushing check, I naturally ex- 
pected that Zephyr, with his attendant aides- 
de-camp of fluttering gales, who “ crowd the 
gawdy grove,” would 

Woo, and win their vegetable loves,” 

and — 

“ Love out their hour, and live in air,” 

as I had seen them do a few nights before 
at the Opera. This piece de circonstance, 
however, represented, not the loves, but the 
loyalty of the plants. It is needless to say, 
that the lily was particularly distinguished 
by Flora, who crowned her queen of the 
garden, and who relates to her odorous sub- 
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jects, that having made a tour through the 
toorld, in search of virtue, — vegetable, auitnal, 
or moral, (for she was not particular,) she was 
returning to her native bowers, when acci- 
dentally paissmg by the gardens of the Tuileries, 
she was attracted, not, as might be expect- 
ed, by one of its beautiful parterres, but by 
the King in one of the windows ; and she 
winds up her speech in a solemn declama- 
toiy tone, with 

“ Jcctierchui la vertu — cl je trouvai Louis.’’ 

The flowers are all deliolited at this ren- 

O 

co7itre, particularly the lily, as making a 
part of the royal establishment ; but their 
expressions of joy are interrupted, by Flora 
observing, on a remote part of the stage one 
of her fragrant train covered with a dark 
veil of 

Purple and cobaltic blue.” 

She inquires who is that sulky flower, that 
stands in a “ morne silence,^’ pouting in the 
corner ; and after some delicate hesitation, 
the sister blossoms reply, that it is the 
guilty, proscribed, usurping violet, who alone, 
of all the flowers, had refused obedience 
to the “ croivned lily,” in the absence of the 
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goddess. — The violet is instantly called into 
court, reprobated, and condemned;’ but, as 
clemencxj is the order of the day^ the culpable 
flower receives the benefit of I’amnistie. By 
this term 1 thought we should have seen 
her pretty head cut off, — but her dark veil 
only was removed : and she was permitted 
to take her place in the parterre of royalty 
with the other flowers, which surrounded 
the goddess, and sung a finale in praise of 
Flora and Louis X V III. 

Notwithstanding that the loyalty of the 
audience seemed equal to any claims, made 
on it, upon this occasion, the scene of the 
guilty violet, her condemnation, and re- 
prieve, was a little too strong for the criti- 
cal acumen of the parterre ; and as in a 
piece expressly written in prai.se of the 
royal marriage, it would have been impos- 
sible to have cried “ d la portef or com- 
manded the dropping of the curtain, — a 
man in the pit evinced a,t once his loyalty, 
taste, and ingenuity, by Junqung up and 
crying out, “ Mes amis, crions : vivc le Roi 
and amidsi. slioulsof laughter, clapping, and 
Vive le Roi / the piei'c 'vas dismissed from 
the stage. The liuwtrs drooped their fair 
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heads, as if a sharp north-east wind had sud- 
denly blasted their beauties, and the cur- 
tain dropped; but dropped only to rise 
again, for the representation of 

La Peusie (Tun bon RoiT 

I’his Pensce (Vun bon Roi, was, that the 
money usually laid out on fire-works, on 
the occasion of royal marriages, should now 
be expended in portioning a certain num- 
ber of young girls in marriage; and every 
verse in the Jinak, which consists of fifty, 
ends witli — 

“ C'esi aimique penstlt Roi.” 

A few nights before the Jinule of one of 
these occasional pieces had ended with the 
“ niot sublime” of tlie Due D’AngOuleme, 

“ Monaini,fai la vue hasse:” 

and as his royal highness was present, with 
his glass to his eye, he seemed a personal 
comment on the text, and added consider- 
ably toils effect. Such is the miserable, taste- 
less, injudicious, and fulsome stuff, admi- 
nistered, as exciting draughts of loyalty, 
to the people of Paris : which, purchased 
at stated prices from the hireling poetasters 
and scribblers of the day, disgrace their thea- 
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tres, shame the public taste, and render 
those who praise, those who are praised, 
and those who applaud such praises, equally 
ludicrous in the eyes of all foreigners. 
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EMINENT AND LITERARY CHARACTERS, 

On vent essayer de peindre a la postferite, non les 
actions d’un seal horame, mais ^esprit des hommes 
dans le si4cle le plustclaire qui fiit jamais.'^ 

Siicle de Louis XIV. 
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EMINENT AND LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

Academics of France. — The Inslitut Imperial . — ■ 
First sitlmg of the Institut Royctl. — Notices of 
F-minent and Literary Characters.’-~L’Abbe 
Morellet. — Due de Brancas. — Suard. — Lally 
ToUendal. — LaFayette. — Ginguene. — Gregoire, 
— Le Mercier. — Volney. — Segur. — Denon. 
— Due de Levis. — Chdteaubriant. — Pastoret . — 
A. Pastoret. — Pigault Le Brun. — Picard . — 
Mesdames de Stael, — dc Genlis, — de Souza, 
— de Villette. — Conclusion. 

^U’EST-CE que I Academic Frangaise? 
— d quoi sert-elleV’ This was a question often 
propounded, but never satisfactorily answer- 
ed, even under the ancient regime. — The 
object of this body was, however, clearly 
analogous to that of the “ Academic des 
helles lettresf as defined by Mabillon, who 

R 2 
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laid it down ihdii Uoccupation dc PAca- 
demie des belles lettres doit etrc la gloire du 

Roir 

It w^as in the same spirit, that the Aca- 
demic Fran^aise gave as a prize subject to its 
members, “ Loqiielle des vertus du Roi est 
la plus digne de P admiration V When this 
programme was presented to Louis XIV., 
jhe changed colour. The flattery of nearly 
fifty years had not prepared liim for tlie 
disgusting homage of this servile body. 

The French Academy originated witli the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who made it an in- 
strument of that system of despotism, the 
extension of which he pursued through 
every direct and indirect engine of influence 
or corruption. — A few men, of distinguished 
talents and independent principles, assem- 
bled at each others’ houses, in the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIIL, for the purpose 
of a free discussion of subjects of taste, lite- 
rature, and philosophy. — There was a taint 
of liberty in this little knot of Literati, thus 
congregating without patent or ordinance 
from the government, that alarmed the 
cardinal-minister ; and those, whom he 
could not punish, he resolved to degrade. 
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by forcing on tlieiii liis protection, and con- 
verting their voluntary communion, into 
a corpoiate and autliorised body. From 
the ruin of this small, but free society, arose 
the stupendous and pretending edifice of 
the Academic Frun(;uue. Confined, restrict- 
ed, and debased by its institution, it became 
a mere theatre of exhibition, a Grotto del 
Cane to as[)iring genius, stifling its breath- 
ings, corrupting the source of its existence, 
enfeebling the main-springs of its energy, 
and compensating its degradation, by one 
of those fulsome e/oges, which came too late 
to repay the sacrifices made to obtain it.* 

The first object of the French Academy 
seems to have been, to oppose and crush 
the aspiration of superior and original ge- 
nius ; and when royal authority did not 

* lu this school of flattery and servility, all were 
panegyrized with indiscriminate admiration. Every 
man was eulogized in his presence by another, whom 
he had himself just eulogized according to statute ; and 
while thus 

“ One was be-Roscius’d, the other be-praised, 
the public, who were always called in to assist at these 
ludicrous solemnities of bad taste and vanity laughed 
at both. See Memoires de Grimm, passim. 
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interfere to favor the election of tiiose, who 
with talents of higher direction, devoted 
their powers to flattery and adulation, the 
first men in France both for ability and 
celebrity were passed over and neglected, 
Racine had written most of his finest tra- 
gedies, and Boileau his best satires, when 
they were proposed, and rejected by the 
Academy. It was the “ye le veux** of the 
king, that, like a lettre de cachet, obtained 
the admission of these two geniuses into this 
state prison of intellect and ability ; whose 
members bowed to the regal Jiat, and ac- 
corded to power, what they had refused to 
merit. 

Moliere neverwas admitted to the honour 
of the fauteuil. Dufresny and Le Sage never 
sought the distinction. La Fontaine was 
nearly seventy, when his name was reluc- 
tantly admitted among the “ quarante,’* who 
were said to have had “ Vesprit comme qua- 
tre” Corneille first learned the existence 
of this body, by their outcry against his 
tragedies ; and he then wittily exclaimed : 
“ J^mite Vufi des tnes trois Horaces ,* j’en 
appclle au peuple,” The appeal was ad- 
mitted ; and the French people, at all 
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times, have crowned him their poet. — The 
gates of the Academy were closed against 
Montesquieu, by royal authority : and he 
forfeited liis independence, and he denied 
his own words, to obtain an indispensable 
but degrading dignity, which he had so 
ably ridiculed in his “ Persian Letters ” 

Voltaire satirized the Academy through 
the whole of a correspondence of fifty 
years ; and when after ahnbst as many 
years^ unavailing struggle, he was at last 
received, he found this luminous body 
wholly incapable of managing the interests 
of his “ chh'es vingt-quatre lettres de V alpha- 
bet which he at last took out of their 
hands ; and began himself the reform of 
their dictionary, their great work ; the mo- 
nument of their insufficiency, their indo- 
lence, and mediocrity. 

The Academy was to D’Alembert another 
Mademoiselle De L’Espinasse. In his con- 
nexion with either, there was not a trace of 
energy of character, or of mental maqhood. 
All was feebleness and subjection. He carried 
the love letters of the one to his rivals, and 
he seconded the tyranny of the ot|ier in 
his discourses ; and when, after talking of 
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the “ chains” of the Academy, he abandoned 
his independence for its Jmiteuil, he proved 
that the genius of calculation, if among 
the most useful, was not necessarily among 
the most elevated of human endowments. 

Voltaire reproached the geometrician 
with suffering his ambition de lui couper les 
ailes. It was, perhaps, to preserve their 
wings undipped, that Helvetius, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Raynal, and many other distin- 
guished men, who flourished immediately 
before the revolution, refu.scd to seek, and 
never obtained admission into the French 
Academy. The venerable Abbe St. Pierre, 
the single and solitary patriot admitted 
into their servile band, was expelled, on the 
alledged crime, of having judged the reign 
of Louis XI V . by principles of justice, of 
reason, and of truth. 

While the Academy was the subject of 
contempt and ridicule to men of genius, 
it still remained -in general the object of 
their ambition ; and it thus presents one of 
the many solecisms, which arise out of the 
incongruity of political institutions with 
the state of national illumination. 

Opinion becomes easily perverted, under 
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despotism, and fashion will always hold a 
predominant authority, in proportion as 
principles are unknown. — Prejudices, thus 
nurtured by political power, rendered it in- 
dispensable to the gens-de-httres of France 
toobtaina in the Academy ; because 

it was “ un etat,’’’ a term almost untrans- 
latable in the language of a free country ; a 
term which iri royal France was the indis- 
pensable passport to all the suffrages of 
society. As citizenship did not then exist, 
brotherhood was substituted ; and corporate 
bodies were multiplied, because there were 
no public, and no people. 

The gens-dc-lettres of France, from the 
commencement of the reign of Louis XIV. 
were marked with a seal of degradation, 
whose impress is not even yet effaced. To 
live in sordid and servile dependance on 
the great ; to niche themselves into an 
entresol, in some noble hotel ; to make tlie 
charm of the society of their patron or pa- 
troness ; to be always ready with their 
*' vers de circonstance,’' and impromptus d, 
loisir” and, like, the Academy in its corpo- 
rate capacity, to make compliments and 
iloges to kings, queens, princes, princesses. 
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tarclinals and ministers, seemed to be their 
general mode and means of existence. A 
curious summary of the mcituncss of genius, 
thus degraded by institutions, might easily 
be drawn up, and some of the brightest 
names in French literature might be quoted, 
as illustrations. — Segrais was turned out of 
the service of Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier, because he ventured to advise his pa- 
troness, on the subject of her ludicrous 
passion for De Lauzun ; and on that occa- 
sion was taken into the house of Madame 
la Fayette, on the proviso of his ushering 
her insipid novel of “ Zayde” into the 
world, under his already celebrated name ; 
and of giving it up to the authoress, when 
experience should have determined its 
success. 

The same want of independence is marked 
in the groups of literati, who combined 
their whole genius to produce their “ guir- 
landes de Julie , in return for tlie dinners 
and protection of the hotel de Rambou- 
illet ; in Boileau, the stern censor of 
France, but unwearied adulator of its so- 
vereign ; in Racine, writing for a court, 
and dying of a broken heart, because the 
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King frowned upon the first truth he had 
ventured to utter ;* and in the whole bril- 
liant corps of talent, taste, and philosophy 
of Louis XVth’s day, prostrate at the feet 
of a mijiister or a mistress, deprecating the 
frowns of a De Choiseul or a D’Aumont, 
canvassing the smiles of a Pompadour, or 
a Du Barry, sent by a glance from the 
presence of a haughty Tensin, or of an 
ennuyee Du Delfand, and silenced, in all the 
elfervescence of wit, spirit, and conversa- 
tion, by the frigid “ voild qui eat bien” of 
the little-minded Mad. de Geoffrin. — Even 
Voltaire could panegyrize the vices of a 
Duke de Richelieu ; and Rousseau, who 


Racine, pressed by Madame de Maiutenou to give 
his opinion on the cause of the miseries and discontents 
of the people, was weak enough, on a solemn vow of 
secrecy, to draw up a statement for her private perusal^ 
which exposed the errors of government, as the cause 
of the public distresses. — Madame de Maintenon be- 
trayed him to the King, and the royal displeasure had 
such an effect on the frame and feelings of the nervous 
and susceptible poet, that it is thought to have preyed 
on his health, and produced his death. — For an account 
of this transaction, see Madame de Mainteno/P^ peirite 
par elle-mdme. 
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talked so mucli of liberty, never knew the 
blessing of independence.* 

Poets have, in all times and regions, 
(with an exception in favour of a few 
modern British poets, f) been the parasites 
of courts ; and tyranny has sedulously 
sought and recompensed those suffrages, 
which tended to throw a brilliant hah over 
its crimes, and to palliate or excuse its 
errors to posterity. — Too many of the poets 
and gens-de-lcttres of France, from the reign 
of Louis XIV., became the privileged 
Swiss of literature, ready 

‘‘ To fight for any King, or any God/’ 

who ruled the hour. Their effusions, when 
released from the dictation of interest, were 

Rousseau lived alternately in dependence on the 
hounty and generosity of Mesd amende Warren, d’Epinay, 
and de Luxembourg, To these three ladies he was under 
such serious and solemn obligations, as a noble mind 
would have disdained to contract, 
t High, among these distinguished few, stands my 
own eminent countryman, Thomas Moore, Esq. beyond 
all doubt the finest lyric poet of the age, and the true 
genuine bard of a land, once celebrated for her song 
of othe« times,” whose wrongs have been so often his 
mspiratioD, and whose sufferings so frequently his theme. 
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still inspired by sentiments purely perso- 
nal ; and general principles and public spi- 
rit were alike neglected and unknown. 

While the Academic Fra7igaisc owed its 
origin to the Cardinal de Richelieu, Ma- 
dame de Montespan, who had dictated the 
history of Louis XIV. to Boileau and 
Racine, suggested the idea of the Aca- 
demic des mscripfions ct hcHes letires; charged 
with the task of eternizing the glory of the 
king, in a series of medals, and of judging 
the paintings, monuments, and sculptures, 
consecrated to the same service. The an- 
cient academies of France, in all six in 
number, were suppressed by a decree of 
the National Convention, in 1793, and 
replaced by the National Institute. 

The Institute, which combined all the 
faculties of the preceding academies, wa.s 
projected by those members of the Conven- 
tion most distinguished for their abilities, 
and their devotion to the real interests of 
their country. They felt the strong neces- 
sity for concentrating the various talents of 
the nation into one great focus, and of thus 
bringing the several arts to bear recipro- 
cally upon each other. The Institute was, 



at its formation, divided into three classes, 
and these again subdivided into fifteen sec- 
tions. The three great divisions embraced 
the belles lettres, the natural sciences, and 
moral and political economy ; the last a 
class hitherto overlooked, although of all 
sciences the most influential on human 
happiness, the most necessary to good go- 
vernment, and as yet the most imperfectly 
cultivated. This arrancrement of the Insti- 
tute, although somewhat imperfect, was still 
essentially good ; and it might have readily 
accommodated itself to such changes, as 
experience would have indicated. But when, 
under the reign of Napoleon, the Institut 
National became V Institut Imperial, it was 
totally re-modelled ; and instead of three, 
was divided into four classes ; — that of phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences, — of F rench 
literature, — of history and ancient lan- 
suages, — and of the fine arts. Thus, tlie 
whole of the moral sciences, political eco- 
nomy, statistics, moral philosophy, &c. &c. 
were disca,rded from its precincts as anar- 
chical, democratical, and innovating, and as 
utterly subversive of “ sound learning and 
religious education.^* These enquiries, to- 
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lerated only under the freest governments, 
have ever been regarded with jealousy by 
those who hold, and seek to tighten, ihe 
reins of power. Tlicir tendency is to rescue 
the authority of the minister from the 
caprice of the man ; and contemplating the 
happiness of millions, they will never be 
cordially cherished, while personality and 
intrigue environ the throne, and substitute 
the interests of an oligarchy, for the pros- 
perity of nations. 

On the return of the Bourbon dynasty, 
the Institute, already sufficiently under the 
controul of authority, was destined to un- 
dergo a still further degradation, in the 
e.Kpulsion of some of its most valuable mem- 
bers ; and in the erasure, from its cata- 
logue, of names already belonging to his- 
tory, and consecrated to immortality. 
The first public meeting of all the classes 
cjf the “ Institiit Royal dc France,^'’ which 
had occurred since the banhhment of some 
of its most illustrious members ; of Carnot, 
Monge, Gregoire, &c. &c. &c. was fixed to 
take place on the 24th of April, 1816. So 
much was said, so much was expected, of 
this sitting of the Institute, that interest 
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was made for tickets of admission, Avith all 
the solicitude, eagerness, and anxiety, which 
I had afterwards seen exhibited for the 
court entertainments, or the royal trous- 
seau. The men and women were alike de- 
sirous to be present ; “ discours,” and “ lec- 
tures,” had quite as much attraction, as 
cachemirs, and embroidered pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. 

We were so fortunate as to have tickets; 
but though we repaired to the “ College 
des Quatre Nations” an hour before the time 
of opening the sittings, we found all the 
avenues thronged by an impatient multi- 
tude, who had quitted their carriages ; and 
we owed our easy admission entirely to the 
kindness of Monsieur Laffonde de La 
Debat,* who brought us in by a private 
door, as we did the excellent seats we occu- 
pied in the Hall of Sitting, to the politeness 
of the venerable M. Suard, the SecrStaire 
perpHuel of the Academic Fran^aise. The 
beautiful chapel of the Quatre Nations was 
already filled when we took our places, 

^ This gentleman, who was among the number of the 
ddporUs d CayennCy is no less distinguished by his 
amiable manners, than by his high talents. 
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exactly in front of the great tribunal, where, 
under draperies of green velvet and silver, 
the bust of the King, and embroidered gar- 
lands of the victorious lily, sat as Presi- 
dent, the Duke de Richelieu ; le Comte 
de Vaublanc, then minister of the Inte- 
rior ; the Vice President, the Comte de 
Fontanes, and the Secretaire perpetuel, M. 
Suard. 

On either side, in a semicircle (formed 
round an area in the centre) sat the mem- 
bers of the Instit ute, the representatives of 
the four Academies. Behind these distin- 
guished persons, and in the centre galleries, 
rose an amphitheatie of female beauty and 
fashion, mingled with the curious and the 
learned of the other sex. Wigs and flowers, 
spectacles and opera-glasses, thoughtful 
brows and coquettish smiles were all close- 
ly allied in the cause of literature, science, 
and the Institut Royal de France. Above 
this variegated parterre, (capable of con- 
founding the brain of learning, and of pro- 
ducing abstractions, not all philosophical) 
appeared several distinguished groups niched 
in the loges, or boxes of this splendid theatre. 

VOL. II. s 
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Guards occupied the vestibules, and ap- 
peared at every door : — even within the 
hallowed precincts of science and philo- 
sophy, amidst the benches Avhere beauty 
reclined, and learning meditated, were seen 
the appalling forms of armed soldiers ; their 
bright bayonets glittering amidst feathers 
and flowers, and gleaming between the mar- 
ble busts of departed genius, — wliile states- 
men, presiding at the shrine of philosophy, 
preached the blessings of peace, and vaunted 
the security of a reign, so favourable to its 
existence. 

This incongruous melange of ladies and 
sages, of gallantry and learning, of the frip- 
pery of dress and of literature, with an armed 
power Jilling up the back of the scene, pre- 
sented to my imagination a picture at once 
rare and curious. It was a singular, I might 
almost say, an agitating coup-d’oeil I It was 
a representation of the far-famed sittings 
of the ancient Academy of France, of which 
I had read so much, and so long. It was 
an assemblage of nearly all that France at 
that moment possessed of eminence in talent 
or genius, acquirement or celebrity, of 
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statesmen, philosophers, naturalists, poets, 
or artists. It was also my lirst observation 
of a great congregated French auditory of 
both sexes, bringing to the scene of action 
all the zeal, enthusiasm, prejudice, and pre- 
tension of the day, and of the nation. 

It was impossible to confound the mem- 
bers of the Institute with the rest of the 
congregation, for they all sat together, 
and were all dressed in green uniform ; 
and in their embroidered suits and point 
ruffles, they appeared as ready for the 
levee of a prince or a minister, as for the 
temple of Minerva. The sword, which 
once in France armed the sacred hands of 
faith, was now attached to the side of 
peaceful philosophy ; and Cuvier preached 
the efficacy of steam, and de Choiseuil 
Gouffier read a M^moire on Homer, armed 
in the defence of their subjects, like chi- 
valrous knights, about to combat the “ chi- 
meras dire'” of their own fanciful creation. 
Thus in France, men of science, like men 
of fashion, Vhomme de lettres, and Phomme 
comme il faut, are obliged to representer 
noblement and talent in a plain coat, upon 

s 2 
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public occasions, would cut but a poor 
figure in company with so much embroider- 
ed genius. 

The black Brutus heads of many of thb 
learned body, formed a singular contrast 
with their very fine and very studied 
dresses ; and, from my first view of tliis 
assembly, I wa^ struck by a mould and 
physiognomy to me new and singular. All 
seemed picturesque or grotesque ; 1 never 
saw so many fine formed heads, so many 
marked and intelligent countenances. Few 
were handsome ; but t!ie features of all were 
strongly chiselled, spirited and animated. 
There was a sort of general personifica- 
tion of mind, extremely inniressive to the 
stranger’s eye ; and on this occasion, one 
might almost say, “ the bodt/ thought To 
me, however, all were strangers, for I had 
only a few days arrived in Paris ; and I 
was indebted to a gentleman, who sat near 
me, for the names, and occasionally, for 
some little biographical anecdotes of the 
various distinguished persons ranged before 
me. He was a middle-aged man, of a keen 
sarcastic countenance, and a manner full of 
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caustic pleasantry. He seemed amused by 
the strong impression made on me by a 
scene so calculated to interest, and volun- 
teered his services with an air, that con- 
vinced me he consulted his own amusement 
as much as mine, I did not, however, 
suffer the privilege of asking questions to 
lie idle ; but took tlie first person on the 
first row of the academical benches, as the 
object of my inquiry. 'J'he countenance 
of this person was calm and still, as sleep- 
ing infancy ; his folded hands, and closing 
eyes, sei'iiicd not to belong to the place 
he occupied. “ Cependunt,’’ (said my Cice- 
rone in reply to an observation of this cast,) 
i'est M . 'J'al/ci/raiid : — f/ttiis jamais visage 
nefut mains baromclrc! f’’’ 

I pointed to another. “ Oh, pour cehii 
Id ; e'est Ic comic dc Vontancs; — toujours 
grand partisa)i dc a: qui cxistc.” 

I asked the name of a third : — after some 
hesitation, he laqilied “ C'cst jc crois Baour 
Ijormian — honime ct poctc dc circonstancc ; 
habile d prcioir ic jour d'unc jclc impenale, 
ou un annivcrsairc royal.” 

I was extremely curious to know the 
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name ot a person who, like the witches in 
Macbeth, seemed 

Not to belong to Earth, 

But yet was of it ” 

Seated above the academicians, and distin- 
guished by a dress of blue and silver, covered 
{as I thought) with imperial bees, but which 
proved, however, to be royal lilies ,* more 
remarkable still by an air of picturesque 
abstraction, and though the flattered object 
of many a lady’s eye-glass, apparently self- 
wrapt and unattending. — “ Ah !” said ray 
informant, brightening up, “ that is indeed 
a notable person ; the last of the ‘ antiques 
croises’ and noble pilgrims of Europe ; the 
solitary and unrivalled successor of the de 
Coucys, de Nesles, de Chatillons, and de 
Montforts. After having made the tour of 
the Mediterranean, and visited Sparta, and 
Rhodes, and Jerusalem ; Alexandria, and 
Cairo, and Carthage, and Cordova, and 
Grenada, and Madrid ; and finally saluted 
the Ebro, he returned to his own country ; 
bringing with him trophies of his piety, and 
testimonies of that useful spirit of research, 
which leads men to visit other nations, in 
order that they may enrich, enlighten, and 
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benefit their own. To use his own words, 
he returned, with a dozen of pebbles of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth ; a chaplet, a 
little bottle of the waters of Jordan, a phial 
of the waters of the Dead Sea, and a few 
reeds gathered on the banks of the Nile ! !” 
In addition to these treasures, which will 
doubtless form a new class in the Museums 
of France, he has himself told us “ Je 
tdchcroi d'elever cn silence iin monument d 
mu pnfrie'" He is now, most likely, work- 
ing at // g‘,v cr//y/<:c, which, it is thought, will 
take the form of political science; for the 
philosopher of the desart, it is supposed, 
is noAV'^ ambitious to be the philosopher 
of the Tuileries. By this description I re- 
cognised M. Chateaubriand, whose “ Itine- 
rairt^’ 1 had just finished. 

Aly informant then pointed out to my 
observation in rapid and interesting suc- 
ce.ssion, Bertholet, Choiseul-Goullier, Cu- 
vier, Denon, Humboldt, Gerard, La, Place, 
Lanjuinais, Langles, la; Mercier, Pastoret, 
Pinel, Picard, Etienne, Prony, Segur, Si- 
card, Lacretelle, Geoffry, and many other 
distinguished persons, with whose names or 
works I had long been acquainted. 

The opening of the Seance closed at once 
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iny list of questions, and his very amusing 
replies. I held in my hand the “ ordre des 
lecteurs and, though acquainted with 
the subjects which were to be discussed, 
I found it extremely difficult to follow 
the speakers, or rather the readers ; — the 
same unmarked enunciation, monotonous 
equality, and psalmodising accent, as had 
disgusted me in some of the inferior actors 
of the Theatre Frane^aix, distinguished the 
public recitations of the Institute. Not an 
inflexion of voice, not a single variety of 
intonation ; — all was nasal and unernphatic, 
and comparable only to the drone of an 
untunable Ijagpipe. llis Excellency, the 
Comte <le Vaubianc, op('ned the silting, by 
a di.scoicrs, v Inch was the genuine oration of 
a minister of state ; proving that, “ what- 
ever is, is right,” and that the present hap- 
py position of Phance is the most favour- 
able to the cultivation of arts, learning, and 
science. 

He was answered by the Due de Riche- 
lieu, as president of the sitting, in the same 
tone and tendency. On the subject of this 
*'®ply> there is little to be said ; but I could 
not help observing, that the Due de Riche- 
lieu, has prevented his celebrated grand- 
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father from being the last grand Seigneur 
Fran(;au ; for high blood and high birth 
were never more finely represented, than in 
the fine countenance, the noble aspect, and 
distinguished air of the present representa' 
tive of that illustrious house. The Due 
de Richelieu is, indeed, the very personifi- 
cation of nobility. 

Tlie Comte de Fontanes, as vice-presi- 
dent, pronounced a discourse on the solem- 
nity ; wliich was followed by a Me/noire 
upon Homer, by the Comte de Choiseid- 
Gouilier, president of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres. The name 
of this eminent and interesting person was 
alone sufficient to command my profound 
and undivided attention to whatever he 
should utter. The author of the delightful 
Travels in Greece and Asia, (made for the 
benefit of science and of art, calculated to 
amuse the lightest, and to instruct the 
gravest,) the able ambassador of the Porte, 
who turned a place, usually • accepted as 
one of sordid profit, to the purposes of 
knowledge and illumination, M. de Choiseul 
is also eminently respectable by his adhe- 
rence to the family of the Bourbons, from 
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principle and sentiment, when interest and 
ambition might have pointed out to him 
a more certain path to wealth mid ho- 
nours. 

The discours on Homer, a subject by no 
means pregnant with novelty, was followed 
by “ Ri'/icxions sur la Marche uctnclle dcs 
Sciences, et sur Icurs Rapporls avee la Sociefe,” 
pronounced with an unusual degree of 
vivacity by Cuvier. This luminous and 
able discourse was irradiated with brilliant 
points, and delivered with great animation. 
The ladies, by far the most audible part 
of the assembly, in their manifestations of 
approbation, applauded almost every word. 
— “ C'est channant I ” — “ C'cst bean, — with 
repeated “ bravos,’' followed every sentence ; 
and when M. Cuvier observed oi stiuun, in 
his ardent eulogium on its qualities, that it 
had one superiority over the human mind 
itself ; — namely, that it was not “ susceptible 
ni dc fatigue ni de distraction,” — a hundred 
pretty lips vere heard to echo, “Ah ! que 
c’est juste et Jin, ct ingenieux I” and one lady, 
observing that I admired the energy of 
enunciation of this great naturalist, remarked 
to me, “ Madame, voild comme on park 
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pas r 

A short time after this my first view of 
M. Cuvier, I had tlie pleasure of joining 
his Saturday evening circle at his own liousc 
in ihejardin des Plantes ; — and I confess, I 
admired the amiable man in the bosom of a 
charming Irappy family, all smiling round 
him, as much as I had done tlie celebrated 
philosoplier, in the public sittings of the In- 
stitute. 

AI. Cuvier gave place to AI. Quatrcmcre 
de Quincy, perpetual secretary of the class 
dea beaux arts, who pronounced a discourse 
on the monuments of art, “ DUS d la llcs- 
tanration ! ! and the sittiim was termi- 
nated by a poetical epistle from the lateAl. 
Duci.s, the translator of Shakspearc, to the 
Chevalier de Boufflers, and read by ATons. 
Campejion, member of the classe des belles 
lettrcs. 

Something wearied by the discordant and 
declamatory tones I had so long listened 
to, and not particularly edified or entertain- 
ed by the subjects or compositions of the 
various discourses, I felt both my ear and 
spirits relieved by the breaking up of the 
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Institute, which upon the whole gave me 
an impression little favourable to incorpo- 
rated botiies of learning, or confraternities 
of taste. Such societies, more adapted, 
perhaps, to the subtlety and vanity of me- 
diocrity and pretension, may present an 
object and give a dire(;tion to inferior aib- 
lity. But Homer and O'^sian, and Milton 
and Shakspeare, were of no academy ; and 
Aristotle, who gave rules to others, received 
the principles of his own from nat\ire only. 
Learned academies and literary reviews 
belong, perhaps, to the decline of national 
literature. — They are at least never found 
existing in its infancy, rarely in its prime.* 
Engines to prejudice public taste, or to 
bias its judgment, they may give currency 
to second rate talent, or afford temporary 
opposition to superior genius ; — but their 
fiats belonging to their own day, and, go- 
verned by its passions, may amuse, but will 
scarcely influence posterity. I'he “ one 
Milton” Avill still riach the immortality 
which nature meant to be his birth-right ; 

These observations do not extend to scientific aca- 
demies ; but are hazarded, as applying exclusively to 
arts, governed in their own nature by taste and opinion. 
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when tltc name of hivS critical reviewer, now 
rescued from obscurity by the ridicule at- 
tached to it, shall be forgotten, even with 
that claim to preservation. 

While the Institute thus presented a sort 
of bird'k'-eyc view td’ the talent of France, it 
did not concentrate alt that was estimable 
in its genius and its worth ; and I counted 
it among the proudest privileges enjoyed 
during my residence in that country, that 1 
was occasionally permitted to behold those, 
on whom the world’s eye liad been so long 
fixed, but who had now withdrawn in weari- 
ness or indignation, in sorrow or infirmity 
from its gaze. Too often, Jiowever, this 
valuable privilege was overshadowed by sad- 
ness ; too often the hope it held forth was 
frustrated by the precariousness of malady, 
or the suddenness of dissolution. Chenier, 
De Lille, Le Brun, Boufflers, Ducis, St. 
Pierre, had but recently paid the debt of 
nature, when I arrived in F ranee ; and she 
too, whose name is never there pronounced 
but with eyes that glisten, and tones that 
melt, the sublime, the tender Madame 
Cottin, with her true woman’s genius, was 
likewise no more ; and where I sou<iht for 

Vj 
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traces of her life, I found but the history ol 
her virtues. * 

Of that brilliant constellation of genius 
and philosophy, which shed a lustre upon 
the reign of Louis XV., a few even still 
linger on the horizon of literature. The 
Abbe Morel let, the doyen de la Htterature, 
still lives, (at least I hope he lives) maintain- 
ing to the last something of that ethereal 
glow, which Marmontel describes as bright- 
ening every sphere in which he shone. I 
was honoured by an invitation and most kind 
message, through his excellent and amiable 
niece, (a true Antigone,) saying, that the 
moment he was able to sit up in his bed, 
he would be glad to receive me ; for it is 


^ Madame Coltin was one of the most popular writers 
in France. She united all suffrages in her favour ; and 
the modest simplicity and blameless excellence of her 
life have contributed greatly to her popularity. Without 
beauty, almost without those graces which supply its 
place, Madame de Cottin inspired two ardent and fatal 
passions, which ceased only with the lives of her lovers. 
Her young kinsman, Monsieur D ^ shot himself in 
her garden ; his unsuccessful and sexagenary rival. 
Monsieur * * * poisoned himself, ashamed, it is 
said, of a passion equally hopeless and unbecoming his 
years. 
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long since ev'^en that privilege had been 
granted him by age or infirmity. — To iind 
the Abbe Morellet still living, was to me a 
subject of pleasurable astonishment. The 
friend of Voltaire, of Rousseau, Diderot, 
and Marmontel, whose name is to be found 
in every page of the history of the last sixty 
years of the French literature ! 

Marmontel * compares the humour of the 
Abbe Morellet to that of Swift ; who he 
observes alone surpassed liini in ha toura 
de plaisantcric Jinement ironiques. “ 11 se 
montrait” says Marmontel, “ h nos diners 
avec tine dme ouverte et ferine, et dans le coeur 
autant de justice que dans Vesprit.” To this 
charming character he adds, that his con- 
versation was “ une source dHdees saines, 
pares, prqfondes qui sans jamais tarir, ne 
debordoit jamais” The Abbe was the 
intimate friend of Diderot ; and when the 
latter was attacked by Palissot, in his 
comedy of “ Les Phihsophes ,” — Morellet 
became the champion of the god of his ido- 
latry, in a little work called “ the Vision” 

* Marmontel was married to a niece of Morellet, 
whose charms and virtues he has celebrated in his own 
delightful Manoires, 
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It was in this work, that some lines, often- 
sive to Madame de Robeck, the protectress 
of Palissot, caused a lettre de cachet to be 
issued against the Abbe, who for an idle 
pleasantry was thrown into the Bastile ; 
and his imprisonment would have termi- 
nated in banishment, but for the timely 
intercession of Madame La Duchesse de 
Luxembourg, who, at the instigation of 
Rousseau, went in person to Versailles to 
solicit the minister St. Florentin ; and 
finally obtained the release of the captive, 
whose imprisonment and emancipation were 
equally the result of undue influence, strong- 
ly characteristic of the times. 

The Abbe Morel let, the dear friend of 
Diderot, who had nearly lost his reason in 
the donjon of Vincennes ; — of Marmontel, 
who had been thrown into the Bastille for 
reciting a humorous satire ; — of Rousseau, 
banished for the novelty of his paradoxes ; 
— of Voltaire, to whom, the night before 
his death, the court sent a lettre de cachet, 
and the parliament a writ of prise de corps, 
himself the victim of the abuse of power, 
delegated to so many corrupt hands ; — the 
Abbe Morellet was naturally led to favour 
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a revolution, which promised the annihila- 
tion of evils so fatal to the liberty, reason, 
and happiness of mankind. He was among 
its early and strenuous advocates ; and had 
previously distinguished himself among the 
economists of the ministry of Turgot. His 
“ Manuel des ] nifuisiteurs “ M6moires 
contrc la Compagnie des Indes — his “ Traite 
des Delits ct des Peines” and his writings 

o 

on public economy, and general theories of 
commerce, 84c. &c. obtained his reception 
into the AcademU Pran(;auey in the place 
of PAbbe Milot.* 

A short time before I arrived in Paris, at 
the advanced age of ninety, he had frac- 
tured a limb, which had increased his ge- 
neral infirmities, and confined liiin perpe- 
tually to his bed. But he talked of recovery, 
—receiving visits, — at times exhibited his 
faculties in full force, — and still emitted 
some of those sparks of Rabelaisian humour, 
attributed to him by cotemporary wits 


* Morellet was amocg the veterans of literature, whom 
Buonaparte liberally pensioned. Before 1 left Paris, it 
was understood that the king also had granted him an 
annuity. 
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But he never rose from his pillow during 
my residence at Paris, and when I left it, 
he was, I understood, at the last extremity. 

The once gay, gallant, eccentric Due de 
Braiicas assured me, through the medium 
of his friend and physician, the excellent 
and ingenious Doctor Montegre, that if I 
would venture to see a cross old man, as 
soon as his health would permit, he would 
be happy to receive me. 

In a “ cross old man” verging on eighty, 
it is difficult to recall the brilliant, witty, 
eccentric Comte de Laurai>uais ; the lover 
of Sophie Arnoult, f the authorof a il/cwofte, 
interesting by the pleasantry, humour, and 
wit, of its compositions, if not liy its sub- 
ject ; and once among the leaders of those 
in France who, to the fear and horror of the 
court of Versailles, first became infected 
with the disease then called Angloinanic. 
The Due de Biancas was among the earliest 

t 'I’he Due de lhancas demanded of his physicians, 
whether ctinni could kill ? being answered, that it was 
possible , he immediately flew to Sophie Arnoult, and 
urged her to commence a suit against the Prince 
Ddlenin, who was at that time wearying her with his 
addresses. 
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aiitl most passionate admirers of the goveru- 
ment of England, where he resided in 1773! 
and brought back to France those prin- 
ciples, in favour of a free constitution, which, 
for twenty years before the Revolution, 
were universally received and discussed 
among the thinking part of a nation, to 
whom tliey were only known as Utopian 
theories. 

When the Due de Biancas (then Comte 
de Lauraguais,) lirst appeared at court, after 
his return from England, Louis XVI. 
asked, in an ironical tone, “ what he had 
learned there f ” 

// pemcr, Sire !” replied the Duke, bow- 
ing “ a panser les chevaux /” replied the 
King disdainfully, and turned on his heel. 

1 believe Maupertuis has observed, that 
“ /e corps liumain est un fruit qui est vert 
jusque d la vieillesse ; le. uioment de la mart 
est la mafurite.'" This curious hypothesis 
seems strictly applicable to the P’rench 
temperament. Time rather mellows than 
withers its powers, and the last liours of 
life are neither the most feeble, nor the 
least precious of prolonged existence. With 
a constitution greatly impaired, and al- 
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most a confirmed, valetudinarian, the Due 
de Biancas still retains i^reat brilliancy and 
force of mind ; and, after having run the 
rounds of pleasure, politics, and litemture, 
he is involved, in the decline of life, in 
studies adapted to tlie vigour, it may be 
almost said, the illusiom of its dawn. En- 
gaged in metaphysical pursuits, of the 
most profound abstraction, the once gay,, 
gallant de Lauraguais, the votary of the 
graces, is found surrounded by volume.s of 
philosophy and nudaphysics, still giving 
liis decided ineference to every thing that 
is English ; the works of our best meta- 
pliysicians are his constant study and de- 
light ; and Locke, Priestley, and Stuart 
are now usurping the place of the “ Gentil 
Bernard ,” — ‘‘ M uses Gallanted,” and the 

MemoircH, and light literature, which once 
formed the library of a Frenchman of rank 
and fashion. 

“ Parnii men connoinsniices,” says Mar- 
montel, il y avoit d Paris unjeune homme, 
uppelle Suard, d’un esprit Jin, delie, juste, ct 
sage ; d'un car act ere aimahlc, d'un commerce 
doin' ct liant ; assez imbu de belles lettres. 



parlnnt Incn, ecrivanl d'un xlylc pur, aisv, 
naturd, et dn nn’iUmr spoilt ; discret surf out, 
ft ri'svrx'c, avec dcs soitimcns honndesd W lieu 
the origiual of tliis amiable picture, at the 
distance of nearly sixty years from the 
luoiuent in vvliich it was drawn, w'as an- 
nounced to me in my own apartments in 
Paris, the name of Suard was not heard 
without emolions of pleasure and interest. 
The youth excepted, the resemblance to 
the picture was still perfect. The cha- 
racter, th(‘ manneis of ]\lonsieur Suard, 
possess, at this moment, all the mildness, 
suavity, and amiability, attributed to them 
by his friend Marmontcl ; but he is no 
longer a young debutant in the world of 
literature, “ assez imbu dv belles lettres he 
has for mon^ than twenty years tilled the 
place of seerttaire perpetuel, to the French 
Academy, and succeeding immediately 
to his friend Marmontcl, in that high 
oflice, oecuiiies the fust magisterial chair 
of the iiteraiv empire, once solicited 
with such warmth and anxiety by contend- 
ing wits. 

Monsieur Suard was received into the 
French Academy in 1774, with his friend 
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the Abbe tie Lille ; and, as he liimself re- 
lated to me, in spite of the intrigues of the 
celebrated Marechal Due de Richelieu, 
who represented these two elegant writers, 
and excellent men, to Louis XV. as “ Emy- 
clopMi.sfes /” a term which, at that time, 
was the most fearful and offensive tt) royal 
ears. In \m disronrs dr rf cep/ ion, M. Suard 
made many strong allusions to tin* iiesis- 
tance offered to the progress of philosophy 
and illumination ; and ingeniously observed, 
“ qtic /'esprit eat cominc unc plunte, dont on nc 
saiirait arreter la v.'geta/ion, sum la fjiirv 
perir." When tlie Due de Richelieu learned 
the election of tlie two “ Eficyclopedistes," 
he forswore the Academy ; exclaiming with 
great violence ; “ C’est un despotisme. into- 
lerable, cJiacun y fait ce qu'il veut." 

It was in this “ discours de reception,’' 
that M. S Liard made an enthusiastic eloge 
on Voltaire, which was the foundation of 
their friendship, and the origin of their in- 
timacy ; “ and never,” (observed M. Suard, 
speaking on the subject of his illustrious 
friend) “ never was his name mentioned in 
the sittings of the Academy, that it was 
not followed with shouts of applause.^’ — 



The friend of Turgot, of Condorcet, and 
of Voltaire, and stigmatised himself as an 
Encyclopedist c, M. vSuard could scarcely fail 
to be among the advocates of the first revo- 
lution ; for it was a cause that then em- 
braced all the genius and worth of the 
nation, with much of its rank and much of 
its opulence. When the reign of terror 
arose out of the frightful fermentation of 
this extraordinary and unparalleled event, 
M. Suard was among the many whose prin- 
ciples of moderation marked them out as 
victims of persecution, to the infuriate and 
the anti-revolutionary faction ; and he was 
among the number of the deportes to Cay- 
enne. After his return to France, and the 
elevation of Buonaparte to the imperial 
throne, Suard was made member of the 
Legion of Honor, and preserved his dis- 
tinguished place in the academy, though 
Napoleon, with his wcmted naivete and im- 
patience was heard to say, “ Monsieur Suard, 
est-il toujour s Secretaire perpetuel de Aca- 
demic 

M. Suard is considered as well affected to 
the reigning government ; for though “ re- 
bellion lay in his wayj’ as Falstaff says, yet 
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eighty is not an age, in which a man would 
be likely “ to find it." The king, in 1814, 
created M. Suard officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and Censeur Jioynl hoiiorflirc /* 

I was indebted to the lovely, the plea- 
sant Countess G. de la Rochcfaucault, for 
my acquaintance willi JMonsieur and Ma- 
dame Suard, to whose soirees, I had a very 
kind and frequent invitation. Madame dc 
Suard, the friend of Mademoiselle de L’Es- 
pinasse, and of many other distinguished wo- 
men of tliat day, was once <-e!ebrate<l for her 
beauty, and is still distinguished by her li- 
terary acquinuunts. TlK'guestof V oltaire, 
at Ferney, and on the list of his female fii- 
vourites, when it was ol)served to him that 
if all his works were lost, they would be 
found in the head of Madame Suard, he re- 
plied : “ llsdoixeni done lire hicn corriges." 

Madame Suartl always spoke to me of 
Voltaire, with a veneration the most pro- 
found and filial. To judge of the amiability 
of his character, she said it was necessary 
to live under the same roof with him. She 
asked him one day, why he kept the melan- 
choly picture of the Calas’ family, which 


^ Mods. Suard is since dead. 
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hung at the foot of liis bed, always before 
Ills eyes ; he replied that he had become 
identified with them and their misfortunes; 
and that, until he had redeemed all that was 
then redeemable of their wrongs, he should 
never laugh, without feeling self reproach. 
When he gave up his time, his talents, his 
peace, in the cause of this unfoitunate 
family, (added j\lademoise!le Suard.) his 
clforts caused a general emotion in society, 
“ c'l'foit iin sonlcvcDiait dn ccviir nii/versc/.'’^ 

JMadame Suard is author ol‘ Madame 
dc. Mainfvnoii. pcinl par cUc-mdme.'’ and 
some other literary productions, So which 
her modesty has declined lending her name. 

1 was one evening at the Princesse de He- 
Jiin's, (once so celebrated for her beauty, and 
always so distingnislual i’or the excellence 
of a disposition, to w Inch her line counte- 
nance is “ fair index,") and conversing 
with the vencralile Princesse de Puix, to 
Avhom. I had been just introduced, when a 
gentleman was presented to me by tiie al- 
most startling name of the Comte Lally 
Tollendal. Ireland should be proud to 
know that a character, so marked by worth 
and talent, and particularly distinguished 
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by those virtues vvhicli, belonging to nature, 
honor every country in vvliieJi they appear, 
that Lally 'i'oliendal claims her as his na- 
tive land. “ At least,” said Alonsieur Tol- 
lendal, “ it is so by sentiment, as it was by 
birtli-right to my ancestors.” He added, 
that his tamily belonged to the county of 
Galway ; and he made me repeat the word 
Connaught to him, till he mastered the 
pronunciation. It is believed that the 
last line traced by that hand, which had 
traced so many for immortality, — the last 
line ever written by Voltaire, was addressed 
to jjally 'rollendal, the virtuous and suc- 
cessful champion of the honor of a legally 
murdered father, who, placed on the crimi- 
nal seat, bared his breast, and asked whe- 
ther that was the reeompence bestowed on 
fifty years’ service P 

'riie fate of this wronged fatlier deter- 
mined the cast of chajacter of the son ; 
and the influence of a first and powerful 
impression betrayed itself through the 
course of his life and actions, — formed his 


See Diitcourn du Comte de Lally Tollcndal, en 
(jualitl de eiirnteuT d la, Mdmoire du Comlf' du Lally, eon 
p^re, 1783 . 
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eloquence, and decided his principles. — He 
found, or fancied he found, in the history 
and life of Stafford, an allegorical inode! of 
injured and condemned virtue, which asso- 
ciated with all the feelings of his heart and 
genius, and made the death of this tyran- 
nical minister, but ill-reipiited friend, the' 
subject of a tragedy. When this produc- 
tion was read to Gibbon, at Lausanne, he 
observed, “ / know now, how 'I'acitm ivoiild 
haxH’ conipoHcd a fragedp.'’ 

In 179n, the Comte Lally 'I'ollendal pub- 
lished in Londoii an “ Kssai historiffue sur 
Ui Vic de Thomas fVentworth , Comic de Staf- 
ford.’' This work, reprinted in 1814, as 
applicable to the* times, is supjiosed to ex- 
hibit a confession of his political princi- 
ples, and a defence against a chaigi' of po- 
litical apostacy ; to which something like 
tergiversation in his conduct had subjected 
him. He had already made it in his tra- 
gedy, on the same subject; — 

“ All 1 pour c('s drtiits du penpio et pour la liberte, 
Nul u'ci fait plus que iiioi, loaner la vri'do. 
r^trdes freiiis plus puissaus, mil ii'a voulii restreindre 
pouvoiT) aous faut ('t rc'spt‘et(T-, eterairidre; 
Mais qiiaud j'ai vu de loin, daus tous ces zfelateurs, 
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Bien rnoiiis fles ciloyfMis, qiie des eorispiiaicurs, 
]./uu nu ttHul ;i prix d'or ses passions lac'tices, 
No pnrlani <]v v^rin, qno poor loindro los vioos. 
li'autrr avnlo ddioniu nrs, indigno d’y nionfer 
V'onlant puoir la main, qni dut s’on dcarter. 


Kt 00 poupU-' rgarJ, qni d'abijuo on ;d>inn', 

On oonduil, an inallionr, par ios soiiiiors d.n onino, 
Kolas I i'ai dn iVondr; of jo nu' suis arnn\ 

Tonr I'dlai on pdril, j)onr lo (rojie oppriino.” 

4 IH'. liic oi Ihe Karl of Stalioid is paiiialiy 
.’'ivtlciied, and Marinly coloured, by th<* 
ainiabit! author’s own IbcHiigs. 11 is liao 
is a victim, a virtuous man innocontly suf- 
fering the penally of eriine — but never tiie 
advocate and minister of an undue influ- 
ence of the crown, which ended in the sacri- 
fice of the prince, who aliandoned him, — 
never the heart less opjna'ssor of an unfor- 
tunate country, to wJios'; misery his mea- 
sures of coercion and injustice so grcatlv 
r:ontributed ; — a country, of which Lally 
Tollcndal boasts of bein^ a native, and of 
whose long Miffei ings he observes, “ Ab’ ( q . 
(I'ucrre (Ics i’ariarcs ; iii tea brigau(la<ycs des 
Normandy, ni la pcrstcution dtt Diuc/edian 
n'ojf 'rc rkn dc plus liorriute.'’' 

d'he Comte de Lally Tollendal enjoys 



tliehiijli considtiHlion in Frant'e tint? to his 
talents and his virtues. The e.irly tricnd 
of La Favctle, and Malesherbes, he now 
takes liis seat anioiyy; the constitutional 
nienibers of the house of peers : and is among 
the most dist-imjfuished ornaments of the 
private circles of Paris. Full, to corpu- 
lence, in his person ; his air, manner, and 
tone of conversation, are that of a man still 
in the prime of life, and early habituated to 
the first ranks of society. 

The name of La Fayette has long been 
(■(Jiisecrated to fame ; and his c.xistcncc has 
been so intimately woven into the history 
of his country, that lier records and her 
chronicles must have mouldered into no- 
thing, ere Ins renown sliall be forgotten, or 
the memory of his deeds have faded into 
oblivion. The recent and extraordinaiv 
events, which again, for tiie moment, forced 
this modern Cincitinafiis from his plough 
to assist in councils, wliich had for tlieir 
object the fate of an em{)ire, have brought 
him before the eyes of the woild, in all 
the original splendor of his long-tried vir- 
tue ; and have naturally refteslicd recol- 
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lections, which time might have tarnished, 
or policy discoloured or repressed. 

The Marquis de la Fayette appeared at 
the French court, to which his rank had 
called him, while yet a boy. Too young 
to be insensible to its pleasures, but too 
noble to be tainted by its corruptions, he 
obstinately refused a place, voluntarily of- 
fered to him, as the stepping-stone to such 
honours as courtiers eagerly solicit. He 
had already, at the age of sixteen, felt and 
acknowledged at\other vocation. The star 
of political liberty was at that period ob- 
served rising brightly in the west, and La 
Fayette was among the iirst who went forth 
from a distant land, to worship it. The 
young and illustrious pilgrim was received 
with joyous admiration by those, whose 
cause he came to defend. The genuine 
French cavalier entered the American army, 
as a simple volunteer ; andfought his way to 
military distinction, till his own feats ob- 
tained for him that rank, which his mo- 
desty and pride had before rejected, as 
an unmerited gift. He was made Major- 
General by Washington, who opposed his 
valour to the experience of Clinton, and to 
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llu’ skill of Conivvallis. After having ri;- 
ceived a sword from the hands of Franklin, 
presented by the Ameriean states, he re- 
turned to France, the leader of armies, the 
counsellor of statesmen, and the friend of 
philosophers, at the premature age of twen- 
ty-two ! ! ! 

The court and the people alike came for- 
ward to receive aiul welcome the yoniig hero, 
who had rellected sucli cn aiit on his coun- 
try ; who united the gay, gallant, fearless 
spirit of ancient chivalry, to the modern 
principles of philosopliic liberty. His mis- 
sion to France, in which he was joined with 
Fratdclin, to obtain men and money from 
the government, for the promotion of the 
American cause, was eminently successful, 
'riie court did not then foresee tlie result 
of its own mistaken and selfish policy. Go- 
verned by every-day expediency, it sought 
only to feed a fiame, which consumed the 
strength of England ; and little dreamed 
that troin that tiame a spark would pro- 
ceed, which would eventually kindle the 
inflammable mass collected within its own 
bosom. 

It was after the peace with America, 
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that General La Fayette, visiting once 
more tlie land of his early and successful 
enterprize, was received in the congress of 
the United .States, with a sort of Roman 
triumph ; while his journey through the 
villages was one perj^etuated scene of joy 
and festivity. On Ins return to Europe, in 
1785, he travelled thiough Germany, and 
brought even to the court of the Cocsars, 
as he had done to the pavilions of Ver- 
sailles, the spirit of a pure and antique at- 
tachment to liberty, with the graces of a 
gallant soldier, and accomplished gentle- 
man ; and he was received by Joseph the 
Second, and Frederick the Great, with flat- 
tering distinction. It was in accompanying 
the latter to his reviews, that he had an 
opportunity afforded him of close obser- 
vation of the military genius of that royal 
tactician, with which he doubtless enriched 
his own experience. 

A restless activity in the cause of all 
that is great or good, united the efforts 
of General La Fayette to those of Males- 
herbes, for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the French protestants ; and, at the 
same time, he devoted his powers and for- 
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tunc to the gradual redemption of the 
blacks. While the court of Versailles pro- 
tected the barbary corsairs, he oj)posed the 
measure at home, and he assisted Jefferson 
in his league against that piratical band, so 
long the shame and scourge of Europe. 
Called to the assembly of the Notables, in 
WbTj Fayette was the first to raise his 
voice for the suppression of lettren-de-cachct, 
and ofstate prisons ; to obtain a favourable 
decree for the French protestants, and to 
propose a national assembly to France ! 
“ Quoi /” said the timitl courtier, tla^ Count 
1) *'***, “ vous fuiti's la motion dux vtats- 
gendraux ?" — “ Et meme mieux (jue celu 
rc plied La Fayette. 

'Fhe part which General La Fayette took 
in the first revolution, was too conspicuous 
to require at the present day a minute de- 
tail. Actuated exclusively by the love of 
his country, his motives and conduct have, 
however, been alike calumniated by the 
emigrants and tlie jacobins ; to whose sel- 
fishness and personality his example and his 
influence were equally opposed ; and while 
the family of Louis XVI. rejected his 
proffered assistance, in distrust of his exer- 
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tions ill the cause of freedom, he was al- 
ready marked out for destruction by the 
clubs, for his strenuous attachment to con- 
stitutional monarchy. The spirit by ivhich 
he was governed, cannot be better displayed, 
than in his reply to the eager enthusiasm of 
the mob ; when, in the day of his brightest 
popularity, the ever-memorable [fourteenth 
of July, he exclaimed to those who pressed 
round him, “ Aimez les amis dupeuple, mais 
reservez I’avcugle sounmsion pour la loi, et 
I' enlhousiasme pour la liberie.” 

When the march of the revolution was 
interrupted, and its objects frustrated by 
the intrigues of faction, and the fury of 
democracy. La Fayette exposed himself 
steadily to the colossal and disorganising 
power of the Jacobins. “ Que le regne des 
club.'!,” he exclaimed ; “ aneanti par vous, 
fasse place au regne de la loi” But his 
genius and his sentiments no longer be- 
longed to that day of blood. Denounced 
by the Jacobins, ami brought to trial by 
their machinations, his conduct placed him 
above the reach of their calumnies, and 
he was acquitted. When, however, the san- 
guinary law^ of proscription w'as fulminated 
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against him, he disdained to degrade him- 
self by an useless defence. Accompanied 
by his friend Maubourg, of whom he him- 
self observes, “ Punion avec moi est aussi 
ancimne que notre vie and by his aid-de- 
camp, Alexandre Lameth, he quitted the 
polluted territoiy of his country. 

The object of the patriot fugitives was, 
to gain either the neutral states of Holland 
or England ; and they had already safely 
arrived beyond the frontiers of France, 
when they were taken by a corps of Aus- 
trian troops, and delivered over to the 
power of the coalition. Sent successively, 
as prisoners of war, to the fortresses of 
Luxembourg, Wezel, Magdebourg, and 
Olinutz, their patriotism was punished by 
privations and hardships, wliich exceeded 
the rigours of inquisitorial severity. La 
Fayette was soon separated from the com- 
panions of his liight ; and worn out by 
suffering and persecution, he w^as dying in 
the dungeons of Wezel, when a ray of hope 
was offered to his despair by Frederick 
William; who proposed as the purchase of 
his liberty, that he should furnish a plan 
against France ; ungrateful France! in whose 

u 2 
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cause lie then suffered. The energy of his 
reply, evinced his high disdain of the shanie-- 
iess proposal. “ No, never,” said Mr. Phix, 
speaking of this event, “ never could such 
perfidy approach that heart, which never, 
for one moment, ceased to nourish the 
sacred fire of patriotism, the purest and most 
red igi oils.” 

At length the moment of liberat ion arriv- 
ed ; a liberation, for which La Fayette 
was more indebted to the good feeling of 
an individual, than to compatriot generosity 
or national repentance. It was upon his 
own responsibility, that Buonaparte made 
the surreudera.of La. Fayette, Maubourg^ 
and Bureau' de Fuzy, (Lameth had previ- 
ously been delivered, through the inter- 
cession of his mother,) an article in the 
treaty which he dictated to Austria, at 
Leoben. In this clause the directory were 
so far fi'om participating, that they then 
refused to reverse the outlawry of those, 
whom their general had thus restored to 
libertjc* I have heard General La Fayette 


’^The American government were laudably active t(» 
procure La Fayette’s release When Washington had 
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revolt to the obligation lie thus incurred 
to tlie late Emperor, with sentiments of 
the warmest gratilmle; hut iu this instance, 
his feelings held no intlneiu'e over a conduct 
invariably governed by principles. 

Returned to his country, he remained 
steatly to tiiosr: principles which had guided 
him through life, — which hail led him to 
the deserts of America, — w inch had inspired 
him in the conlbcts of revolutionary Fiance, 

• — had shielded him from the eorruption of 
courts, and consoled him in the dungeons ot 
captivity. \\d)en he discovered that his 
opinions of the character and views of Buo- 
naparte W'Cie ill founded, that he wdio had 
generously unlocked his owm chains, was 


in vain rt ritiinK'd liiin oC tin* Anstnan Lioveriinient, clan- 
destine at(eiu[it.s werv nnuie, by Anierican ag^enls, to 
procure his esc'ape, Vvliifh were st) far snceessful that 
they succeetied in reiensin^’ him from Olmutz. But (he 
general being woumb'ti in the iMlvt'iUure, he wasfetak(a» 
within eight leagues of his [)rison. It is rt^portc'd, ibd^ 
when Madame lia bayc'tfe solieited the ejiiperor in her 
husband's tavour, Ik* made her this singular answer 
J'ai (cs 11 this be true, there was at th<j, 

timt bato//c cabinet capable* of exerting such an influ- 
ence ; and a Briton w'ould be the last to believe the 
damning tale.” 
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already engaged in weaving shackles for his 
country, he broke oft' all intercourse with his 
deliverer, refused the share oft’ered to him 
in public affairs, declined the senatorial dig- 
nity anxiously pressed on his acceptance, 
and by his bold restrictive vote against the 
consulship for life, snapped for ever the tye, 
which, under the paramount influence of 
gratitude, liad for a moment bound him to 
a man, whose views diftered so widely from 
his own. 

Firm of purpose, steady, inflexible, pur- 
suing with the same iindeviating step the 
luminous path of patriotism, from which 
ambition had never seduced, nor interest 
misled him, he retreated from public life, 
sheathed a sword, no longer to be bran- 
dished in the cause of freedom, and forgot, 
in the simple occupations of his farm, that 
he had once shared and influenced the des- 
tinies of an empire. Refusing inflexibly to 
bow before the sun of imperial power, he 
accepted his rctraite de general, and gave 
liimselt up exclusively to the endearments 
of domestic life, the pursuits of literature 
and science, and the interests and improve- 
ments of agriculture. 



General La Fayette liad, early in life, 
sacrificed a large part of his fortune to the 
popular cause ; and it was in the name of 
that cause, he was deprived of nearly all 
that his prodigality had permitted him to 
reserve. . lie had refused emoluments and 
restitutions in the two hemispheres, but 
the territories of the Duchess de Noailles, 
who was guillotined by Robespierre, were 
restored to her son-in-law ; which placed 
him, on his return to France, at the head 
of a property, at least competent to his 
desires. 

General La Fayette had married a daugh- 
ter of tlie illustrious house of Noailles ; 
and the history of female virtue and fe- 
male heroism presents nothing more rare in 
excellence, than the life and character of 
Madame La Fayette. — “ Such characters ,'’ — 
says Charles Fox, speaking of this admir- 
able pair, — “ should flourish in the annals of 
the world, and live to posterity, when kmgs 
and the crowns they xocar must have mouldered 
into dust.” — While La Fayette, rescued by 
flight from the scaft'old in France, lay incar- 
cerated in the dungeons of Olmutz, his 
devoted wife, uncertain even of his exist- 
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ence, and saved herself, by the death of 
Robespierre, from the guillotine, where so 
many of her fainiiy had perished, sent her 
young and only son to the care and protec- 
tion of (teneral \Vaslungton ; and, accom- 
panied by lier two ilaughters, with a con- 
stitution already broken down by suffering 
and grief, she hastened to Vienna, and ob- 
tained an interview with the Rmperor, at 
whose feet she solicited permission to en- 
tomb herself and her children in the dun- 
geon of her husband, d’his was all that 
was asked, and all that was obtained. On 
the point of falling a victim to conjugal 
tenderness, reduced almost to the grave by 
a few months' confinement, amidst noxious 
vapours and unwholesome damps, the 
permission she solicited to go to Vienna, to 
consult a physician, was only granted her 
on the proviso of never returning to Ol- 
muiz. J'he alternative was instantly ac- 
cepted, and Madame de La Fayette com- 
posed herself for death, in the arms and the 
dungeon of her husband. His delivery pro- 
duced a reprieve to a life so precious. He 
bore her to her native France, to her own 
patrimonial woods of La Grange. Revi- 



vecl, not rescued, she lived to behold the 
return of her brave son, the re-union of her 
family, and then sunk into the tomb. 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
he deputed his brother Joseph to solicit 
General I.a Fayette’s acceptance of the 
peerage. “ Should I ever again aj)pear on 
the scene of ])ublic life,” replied La Fay- 
ette to the ex-king of Spain, it can oidy 
be as a representative of the peoi)!e.” lie 
was accordingly elected, by his own depart- 
ment, a member of the corps (cphlatif, and 
as he himself expresses it in the chamber of 
deputies, “ a veteran in the cause of liberty, 
a stranger to the spirit of faction he ex- 
hibited, in 1816', to his country a briglit 
untarnished model of the true, pure, incor- 
ruptible constitutionalists of 178.9;^ — whose 
views for the liberty and happiness of their 
country had been successively and effectu- 
ally frustrated, by the sordid selfishness of 
anticpiated privilege, by the tactiousintrignes 
of sanguinary democracy, and by the aspir- 
ing views of bold, boundless, and despotic 
ambition. 

At the expiration of thirty years I,,a 
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Fayette appeared before his eountry, with 
the same iinimitability of prineiple, the same 
energy of spirit and force of eloquenec, as 
Avere possessed by him, to wliom America 
laised statues, ere inanliood liad shed its 
downupon his check ! — to whomtliemilitary 
spirit of France, devoted a sword of victory, 
formed out of the dungeon-bars of the Bas- 
tille, winch he had broken ! 

It was among the generous feelings of 
Buonaparte, (and he had not a few) that he 
held the virtues of La Fayette in veneration. 
When intelligence was brought liim to the 
Bourbon Klysee, pending the discussions re- 
specting the dictatorship, that La Fayette 
Avas in the tribune, haranguing the assembly ; 
he reiterated the disastrous intelligence ; — 
‘‘ La Fayette in the tribune ! !” while a 
spoon with Avhich he was trifling, fell from 
his liand ; and his altered countenance pro- 
claimed his conviction, that “ all was over.” 

The conduct of La Fayette during this 
most eventful period, when he invoked the 
representatiAa^s of the people “ to rally 
round the national standard of 1789 when 
he asserted that “ it belonged to them to 
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defend the honor and independence of 
France against the pretensions of the ene- 
my is fresli in every recollection. But 
it may not be uninteresting to those, who 
have admired him only in public life, to 
follow this brave warrior and real patriot, 
from the scene of unequal contention, to 
that retreat of peace, where the milder ex- 
cellencies of the man are called into full 
existence, and even now appear fresh and 
unadulterated by time and suffering, in all 
the unpretending simplicity of genuine in- 
trinsie virtue. 

General La Fayette has not appeared in 
Paris since the return of the Bourbon 
dynasty to France. — And I should have 
left that country without having seen one 
of its greatest ornaments, had not a flatter- 
ing invitation from the Chateau La Grange 
enabled me to gratify a wish, long and de- 
voutly cherished, of knowing, or at least 
of beholding its illustrious master. — Intro- 
duced by proxy to the family of La Fayette, 
by the young and amiable Princess Charles 
de B * * *, we undertook our journey to 
La Grange with the same pleasure, as the 
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pilgrim begins his litsl unwearied steps to 
tlie shrine ol .sauited exeellenee. 

Tlu: Chaleau of La (frange-Blessnau lies 
in the Jertiie dist i iet of La I’nie ; so nnnole 
from any liigh road, .so lonely, so wood- 
embosomed, that a spot more secjuestered, 
more aj)parenily distant iVom the bustling 
world, and all its siwiies of eoidliet and 
aetivity, eati seareely be imagiinal. — Hav- 
ing iei't the [)nb!ic road about thirty miles 
fiom Palis, and struek into an almost 
impassable chcnun-dc-f ravers, we trusted to 
the hints and guidance of shepherds, wood- 
cutters and gardrs-champrtres for a clue, to 
the labyrinth we were pursuing. They all 
knew" the Chateau la Grange ; and by t heir 
directions, we proceeded from one “ de(‘p- 
entangled glen,” to another jolting over 
stony brooks, floundering through lapid 
mill-streams; somciimes buried in forests 
of fruit trees, and sometimes driving through 
farm-yards to the dismay of the poultry, 
and the amusement of their owners; while 
our coachman aiid a I’rencli servant, who 
accompanied us, had ahvays some (juestion 
to ask, or some courtesy to offer and receive. 
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111 crossing a chonin-pdre, as it was called, 
we were pointed out the leinains of a Ho- 
man road ; and the spot was marked where 
a hattle was fought, in March, 1814, 
between Buonaparte and the Austrians, 
calle<l the battle of Mormans, in which 
the French arms were victorious. 'I'liis 
skirmish prefaced the great engagement of 
Montrean. 

In the midst of this fertile and luxuriant 
wilderness, rising above ' proli lie orcdiards 
and anticjuated w'oods, appi'ared llie five 
towers of La (frangi^-Blessnau, tinged with 
the golden rays of the setting sun. 'riirougli 
the lioles of the trees, appeared the pretty 
village of Aubepierre, once, perhaps, the 
dependency of the cast k', and clustering 
near the protection of its walls. A remoter 
view of the village of D’Hieres, with its 
gleaming river and romantic valley, was 
caught and lost alternately, in tlie serpen- 
tine mazes of t he rugged road ; which, ac- 
commotlated to the groupings of the trees, 
wound amidst branches laden with ripening 
fruit, till its rudeness sullenly subsided in 
the velvet lawn that immediatelv surround- 
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ed the castle. The deep moat, the draw- 
bridge, the ivied tower, and arched portals, 
opening into the square court, had a feudal 
and picturesque character ; and, combined 
with the reserved tints and fine repose of 
evening, associated with that exaltation of 
feeling which belonged to the moment pre- 
ceding a first interview with those, on 
whom the mind has long dwelt with admi- 
ration or interest. 

We found General La Fayette surrounded 
by his patriarchal family ; — his excellent 
son and daughter-in-law, his two daughters 
(the sharers of his dungeon in Olmutz) and 
their husbands ; eleven grand-children, and 
a venerable grand-uncle, the ex-grand prior 
of Malta, with hair as white as snow, and 
his cross and his order worn, as proudly as 
when he had issued forth at the head of his 
pious troops, against the “ paynim foe,’^ or 
Christian enemy. Such was the groupe that 
received us in the salon of La Grange ; such 
was the close-knit circle that made our 
breakfast and our dinner party ; accom- 
panied us in our delightful rambles through 
the grounds and woods of La Grange, 
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and constantly presented the most perfect 
unity of family interests, habits, taste, and 
affections. 

We naturally expect to find strong traces 
oft ime in the form of those, with whose 
name and deeds wc have been long acipiaint- 
ed ; of those who had obtained the suffrages 
of the world, almost before w e had entered 
it. But, on the person of La Fayette, time 
has left no impression ; not a wrinkle far- 
rows the ample brow ; and his unbent, and 
noble figure, is still as upright, bold, and 
vigorous, as the mind that informs it. 
Grace, strength, and dignity, still distinguish 
the fine person of this extraordinary man ; 
who, though more than forty years before 
the world, engaged in scenes of strange and 
eventful conflict, does not yet appear to 
have reached his climacteric. Bustling and 
active in his farm, graceful and elegant in 
his salon, it is dithcult to trace, in one of 
the most successful agriculturists, and one 
of the most perfect tine gentlemen that 
France has produced, a warrior and a legis- 
lator. The patriot, however, is always dis- 
cernible. 

In tl le full possession of every faculty 
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and talent he ever possessed, the inemoi y 
of M. La Fayette has all the tenacity of 
unworn youthful recollection; and besides 
these high views of all that is most ele- 
\'ate(l in the mind’s conception. His con- 
versation is brilliantly enriched with anec- 
dotes of all that is celebrated, in cliaracter 
and event, for the last fifty years. lie still 
talks with unwearied delight of his sliort 
visit to England, to his friend Mr. Fox ; 
and dwelt on the witchery of the late Du- 
chess of Devonshire, with almost boyish 
enthusiasm. He speaks and writes English 
with the same elegance lie does his native 
tongue. He has made himself master of 
all that is best worth knowing in English 
literature and philo,sophy. I observt;d that 
his library contained many of our most 
eminent authors upon all subjects. His 
elegant, and well chosen, collection of books, 
occupies the highest apartments in one of 
the towers of the chateau ; and, like the 
study of Montaigne, hangs over the farm- 
yard of the philosophical agriculturist. — 
“ It frequently happens,” said M. La Fay- 
ette, as we were looking out of the window 
at some flocks which were moving beneath, 
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“ it frequently happens that my Merinos, 
and niy hay carts, dispute my attention 
with your Hume, or our own Voltaire.” 

He spoke with great pleasure on the 
visit paid him at La Grange some years 
ago, by Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. 
He took me out, the morning after my 
arrival, to show me a tower richly covered 
with ivy : — It was Fox,” he said, “ who 
planted that ivy ! 1 have taught my grand- 
children to venerate it.” 

The chateau La Grange does not, how- 
ever, want other points of interest.* — 
Founded by Louis Lc Gros, and occupied 
by the princes of Lorraine, the mark of a 
cannon ball is still visible in one of its 
towers, which penetrated the masonry, 
when attacked by Marechal Turenne. 
Here, in the plain, but spacious, sulon-d- 
manger, the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood, and the domestics of the castle, assem- 
ble every Sunday evening in winter, to 
dance to the violin of the concierge, and 
are regaled with cakes, and eau-sucree. 

* The chA,teau and territory of La Grange Blessnau, 
belonged to the Noailles’ family, and came into M. La 
Fayette’s hands, in right of Madame La Fayette.* 

VOL. II. \ 
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The General is usually, and his family are 
always, present at these rustic balls. The 
young people occasionally dance among 
the tenantry, and set the examples of new 
steps, freshly imported by their Paris dan- 
cing-master.* 


^ At the chateau D’Orsonville, the seat of the Marquis 
aud Marchioness de Colbert Chabanais, 1 observed great 
attention was paid to procuring innocent recreation for 
their tenantry and peasantry. In the lawn before the 
castle windows there wasa^^yc?/ de bague,'' (d sort of 
merry go-round) a swing, a spot cleared for them to 
dance on, and many little sources of amusement, invent- 
ed and multiplied, to preserve them from the temptation 
of the village guingette. On Sundays, they crowded on 
the lawn with a confidence in their welcome, that was 
quite delightful. In the good old times, when the ‘‘ maiiie 
de hergerie^^^ peopled the grounds of the clulteau, for a 
few weeks in the summer, with shepherds d foupet 
frisdy and shepherdesses in court-hoops, (the originals 
of the figures, which ornament chimney-pieces in Sevres 
china, and biscuit,) it was the fashion to talk in raptures 
of the country, but to stipulate, at the same time, in the 
marriage articles, that it should only be visited for a 
certain period in the year. Then, as now, the peasants 
were occasionally invited to rural festivities on the box- 
lined lawns of the ch^iteau ; but a dance d la ronde^ was 
liable to be interrupted by its members being sent to the 
gullies^ for some recent violation of the dtoit$ de 
chasse, and the gay candidates for the “ Jeu de bague'' 
to be dispatched, d IHiHprofnpiUi to fulfil the duties of 
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In the summer, this patriarchal re-union 
takes place in the park, where a space is 
cleared for the purpose, shaded by the lofty 
t rees which encircle it. A thousand times, 
in contemplating La Fayette, in the midst 
of this charming family, the last years of 
the life of the Chancellor de I’Hopital 
recurred to me, — he, whom the naive Bran- 
tome likens to Cato ; and who, loving 
liberty as he hated faction, retired from a 
court unworthy of his virtues, to his little 
domain of Vignay, which he cultivated 
himself. There, surrounded by his wife and 
children, nine grand-children, and a num- 
ber of faithful servants, grown grey in his 
service, he describes his life in the follow- 
ing simple and natural manner; “ Je vis 
comme Laerte, cultivant mes champs, et nc 
regret t ant rien dc ce que j’ai luisse. Je 
voudruh plus cette retraite, qui satisfuit mon 
coeur et jiatte egalement ma vanite ; j’aime a 
me representer, d la suite de ces j ameux exiles 
d’Athenes et de Rome, que leur vertu avail 


the eorvki, in some distant district. There were then 
no rights, no securities for the people, and there could 
be no confidence, and but Litlt^ enjoyment. 

O 


X 
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rendu redontablca d leurs roncitoyens. Je vis 
au milieu d'une fumiltc nomhreuse quefainre ; 
jc lis, et eeris, je mediae, je prends p/nisir 
aux jeu.T de mex petifs enfans ; leurs occupa- 
tions les plux simples ndinfercssenf. Enfin 
tons nies momenx soul remplis, et rien ne 
?nanqueraif d mon bonheur, sans ce voisinage 
affreux, qui xient quelquefois porter le trouble 
et la desolation dans mon cauird’ This letter 
of de I’Hopital, might form the journal of 
La Fayette, in all its details and spirit. 

In accompanying this “ last of the Ro- 
?nans” throiiffh his extensive farms, visitintj 
his sheep-folds, his cow-stalls, his dairies, (of 
all of which he was justly proud, and occa- 
sionally asking me, whether it was not some- 
thing in the English style,) 1 was struck 
with his gracious manner to the peasantry, 
and to the workmen engaged in the vari- 
ous rustic offices of his domains. lie almost 
always addressed them with “ mon ami ,” — 
“ mon bon ami,” — “ mon cher garqon while 
“ ma bonne mere,” and “ ma chere jille” 
were invited to display the delicacies of 
the cream-pans and cheese-presses, or to 
parade their turkeys and ducklings for our 
observation and amusement. And this con- 
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liesceiiding kindness seems repaid by bound- 
less affection, and respect amounting to 
veneration. What was once the verier of 
the chateau, where anciently the feudal 
seigneur regaled himself in the evening, with 
the otiicers of his household, and played 
chess with his chaplain, is now extended, 
belhnd the castle, into a noble park, cut out 
of the luxuriant woods ; the trees being so 
cleared away, and disposed of, as to sprinkle 
its green and velvet lawn with innumerable 
clumps of lofty oaks, and fantastic elms. 
“ This is rather English, too,'’ said General 
La Fayette ; “ but it owes the greater part 
of its beauty to the taste of our celebrated 
landscape-painter, Robert, who assisted me 
in laying out the grounds, and disposing of 
my wood scenery.” 

It was whilst walking by a bright moon- 
light, in these lovely grounds, that I have 
listened to their illustrious master, conver- 
sing upon almost every subject worthy to 
engage the mind of a great and good man ; 
sometimes in French, sometimes in En- 
glish ; always with eloquence, fluency, and 
spirit. 

Our mid-day ramble was of a less serious 
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character ; for, as the young people were let 
loose from their studies to accompany us, 
we issued forth a party of twenty strong. 
Upon these occasions the Grand Prior took 
a very distinguished part, lie was evidently 
a popular leader upon such expeditions, and 
having given orders to a party to go in 
search of some peculiarly beautiful corn- 
flowers, which were destined to assist the 
dinner toilette, the veteran knight marshal- 
led his divisions, and commanded the expe- 
dition, with an earnestness and a gravity, 
which very evidently showed him as much 
interested in this predatory warfare upon 
blooms and odours, as his well-disciplined 
little troops. Some error, however, in their 
evolutions, just as the word of command 
was given, struck the General, La Fayette 
himself, who commanded a halt, and sug- 
gested the experience of his counsel to the 
science of the Maltese tactics. It was cu- 
rious to observe the representative of the 
Grand Masters of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and the General-commandant 
of the national army of France, manoeu- 
vring this little rifle corps, and turning 
powers that had once their influence over 
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ill fate of Europe, against corn-flowers, 
and May-sweets. 

I was desirous to learn how Buonaparte 
seemed affected at the moment that General 
La Fayette, at the head of the deputation 
who came to thank him in the name of the 
chamber for his voluntary abdication, ap- 
peared before him. “ We found him/’ said 
General La Fayette, “ upon this occasion, 
as upon many others, acting out of the 
ordinary rules of calculation ; neither affect- 
ing the pathetic dignity of fallen greatness, 
nor evincing the uncontrollable dejection 
ofdisappointed ambition, — of hopes, crushed, 
never to revive, and of splendor quenched, 
never to rekindle. We found him calm and 
serene : — he received us with a faint, but 
gracious smile — he spoke with firmness and 
precision. I think the parallel for this mo- 
ment was that, when he presented his breast 
to the troops drawn out against him, on his 
return from Elba, exclaiming, ‘ I am your 
emperor, strike if you will,’ There liave 
been splendid traits in the life of this man, 
not to be reconciled to his other modes of 
conduct ; — his character is out of all ordi- 
nary keeping, and to him the doctrine of 
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probabilities could never, in any instance, 
be applied.” 

A few days before this memorable inter- 
view, La Fayette had said in the assembly, 
in answer to Lucien Buonaparte’s re- 
proaches, who accused the nation of levity 
in its conduct towards the Emperor, “ Go, 
tell your brother, that we will trunt him no 
longer ; we will ourselves undertake th(^ sal- 
vation of our country.” /Ind Napoleon 
had learnt that, if his abdication was not 
sent to the chamber within one hour, M. 
La Fayetie had resolved to move for his 
expulsion. Yet Buonaparte received this 
firmopposer of all his views with gracious- 
ness and serenity ; and it was this resolute 
and determined foe to his power, who, after 
this interview, demanded that the liberty 
and life of Napoleon should be put under 
the protection of the F rench people. But 
Napoleon, always greater in adversity than 
ill prosperity, chose to trust to the gene- 
rosity of the English nation, and to seek 
safety and protection amidst what he deem- 
ed a great and a free people. This volun- 
tary trust, so confidingly placed, so sacredly 
reposed, was a splendid event in the his- 



lory oi’ Engiand’s greatness — it was a bright, 
reflection on the records of her virtues ! It 
illuminated a page in her chronicles, on 
which the eye of posterity might have dwelt 
with transport ! It placed her pre-eminent 
among cotemporary nations ! Her powerful 
enemy, against whom she had successfully 
armed and coalesced the civilized world, 
chose his place of refuge, in the hour of 
adv'ersily, in her bosom, because he knew 
her brave, and believed her ma<inaninious I 
Alone, in his desolate dwelling ; deprived 
of every solace of humanity ; torn from 
those ties, which alone throw a ray of bright- 
ness over the darkest shades of misfortune ; 
wanting all the comforts, and many of the 
necessaries of life ; the victim of the caprice 
of petty delegated power ; harrassed by 
every-day oppression ; mortified by mean, 
reiterated, hourly privation ; chained to a 
solitary and inaccessible rock, with no object 
on which to fix his attention, but the sky, 
to whose inclemency he is exposed ; or that 
little spot of earth, within whose narrow 
bounds he is destined to wear away the 
dreary hours of unvaried captivity, in hope- 
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less, cheerless, life-consuming misery ! 
Where now is liis faith in the magnanimity 
of England ? his trust iu her generosity i! 
his hopes in her beneficence ‘I 

The regret we felt in leaving La Grange, 
was proportioned to the expectations, with 
which we arrived before its gates, to the 
pleasure we enjoyed under its roof. It is a 
memorable event in the life of ordinary 
beings, to be permitted a proximate view of 
a great and good man ! It is refreshment 
to the feelings, which the world may liave 
withered ! — it is expansion to the mind, 
which the world may have narrowed ! It 
chases from the memory the traces of all 
the littlenesses, the low, mean, and sordid 
passions, by which the multitudes of society 
are actuated ; the successes of plodding 
mediocrity ; the triumphs of time-serving 
obsequiousness ; and the selfish views of 
power and ambition, for the destruction of 
the many, and the debasement of all ! To 
have lived under the roof of La Fayette ; 
to have conversed with him, and listened to 
him, was opening a splendid page in the 
history of man. It was perused withedifi- 
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cation and delight, and its impression can 
only fade with memory and life.* 

Addiilonal Note . — Among the many unfair artifices 
employed to diminish the authenticity of these volumes, 
the attempt to represent their authors, alternately as 
Napoleonists and as partizans of anarchy, stands con- 
spicuous. Whoever dares to pourtray the ex- Emperor 
with that due mixture of light and shadow, which be- 
longs to real life, will afford abundant materials for 
misrepresentation ; the isolated and uncontrasted pas- 
sages of such a work, furnishing evidence to condemn 
the writer, of the most oppo site heresies. 

Asa confession of political faith has thus been ren- 
dered necessary, the authors of these pages profess them- 
selves desirous of being judged, in that particular, by 
the reverence they have expresvsed for the principles, 
conduct, and character of General La Fayette ; and by 
the friendship with which he continues to honor them. 

The total alienation of certain individuals from every 
form of government, consistent with freedom, is marked 
beyond the possibility of mistake, in the vulgar abuse, 
which they have poured forth against this illustrious 
constitutional statesman. La Fayette! Franklin! Fox! 
glorious and immortal names ! The sordid and servile spi- 
rits, which, unable to elevate themselves to a conception 
either of the great or the good, in the infatuation of their 
ignorance, dare to couple ye with obloquy, are trai- 
tors (not merely to a particular government, to an indi- 
vidual constitution, but) to the common charities and 
affections of humanity. Their motives cannot be pure, 
their means cannot be generous, and their ends are too 
plainly the ignorance, slavery, and depression of civilized 
man. 
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In the brief history of the French repub- 
lic, the name of Ginguene holds a place 
among those, whose pure intentions, and 
patriotic views, stand nobly opposed to the 
selfish and sanguinary democracy that suc- 
ceeded to, and overwhelmed them. — His 
character has been said to have been of that 
true antique mould, which the best pages 
of Greek and Roman history present, for 
the example and admiration of mankind, 
and his works have long had a distinguished 
place allotted them, in the classical litera- 
ture of his country. — With many claims to 
poetical reputation, on the continent, which 
have been long admitted. Monsieur Gin- 
guene is best known, in England, by his 
able and elegant work on Italian literature. 
— He made his debut in Paris in 1772, then 
scarcely twenty, and fresh from his pro- 
vince. His pretty poem of “ La Confession 
de Zuhn6f obtained him the universal suf- 
frage of the higher circles ; and the severe 
republican of future times was then only 
known, as a charming poet, and as, “ un 
homme de bonne cornpagnie.” 

The friend of the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Chamfort, Ginguene participated in 
his political principles ; and distinguished 
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himself among the writers of the ‘\feuille 
villageoisey — During the early part of the 
revolution, he was sole manager of the com- 
mittee of public instruction, and was soon 
elected member of the Institute of France. 
Having refused the place of minister to the 
Hanseatic cities, he was sent ambassador 
to Sardinia ; and in 1798, concluded an ar- 
rangement with the then reigning sovereign, 
who placed the citadel of Turin in the 
power of France. After the revolution of 
the 18th of Brumaire, Monsieur Ginguene 
was elected tribune ; — but retiring from 
public life in 1802, he gave up his talents 
and time to the exclusive pursuits of litera- 
ture, and produced works, which havereflect- 
ed equal credit on his genius and his heart. 

The republican spirit of (Jingueno forbad 
his bending the knee before the imperial 
power ; and though he remained member 
of the Institute, and professor of Italian 
literature, the A theme, he neither sought, 
nor was offered any place under the govern- 
ment. His well known hostility to despo- 
tism deprived him of the favor of the sove- 
reign, but drew down no persecutioji ; and 
he was passed over in silence, and distin- 
guished only by neglect, — after he rejected 
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offers, and refused solicitations, which might 
have drawn down a heavier penalty from 
mortified greatness. 

On the second abdication of Napoleon, a 
proposal was made to Ginguene, to cele- 
brate the event in verse, by enumerating 
the crbwes of the “ usurper ” — “ Qui? moi !” 
replied Ginguene, with indignation, to the 
courtier who made t!ie proposal, “ adrcssez- 
vous pour cela d ceux qui I'ont lou^ !” — This 
hint was not suffered to lie idle. Of the 
many who liv'ed by flattering the Emperor, 
nearly all were found willing to owe their 
subsistence to the abuse they lavished onhini. 

On the second restoration of the Bour- 
bons it was rumoured, and perhaps idly, 
that Ginguene had bet;ome an object of 
state aversion, out of compliment to Sar- 
dinia ; the part he had played there, during 
the abdication of the present sovereign, 
being still fresh in remembrance. A letter 
too had been recently brought to light, 
written by Ginguen6 to a French friend, at 
that period, in which he boasted, that 
“ Madame Ginguen6, in the true costume 
of a republican ambassadress, had appeared 
at the court of Turin in cotton stockings ” — 
** What a triumph for republicanism /” added 
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M. (iingueiie, Avith more gaiefe de cosur, 
(hail became a minister. It was vainly 
urged, that cotton stockings were now ad- 
mitted into the royalist toilette ; that the 
})rettie.st ankles in France had adopted 
them, in preference to the silken hose of 
the old regime ; and that even the least de- 
cided female politician in Paris, might ap- 
pear in silk on one day, or cotton on ano- 
ther, without incurriim the 'odium of ter- 
giversation, or being added to the list of 
gironcttes. The cotton stockings Avere 
/iroe/i” of, inveterate republican- 
ism, not to be gotten over ; and M. Gin- 
guene consulted his peace, as well as his 
liealth, hy retiring from Paris, Avhere he 
might no longer be permitted to “ rest on 
roses,’' and to abandon, for the solitude of 
the country, those enlightened circles, in 
whi(di his distinguished name is never men- 
tioned, but with the endearing epithet of 
le bon Ginguene.”* 

^Additional Note .- — This an wdote, though in general cir- 
culation at Paris, isnot quite correrd. From (he bestautho- 
rity wohave lately been a.ssured, that the point in dispute, 
was whether the ambassadress should appear in the dress of 
French, or of Sardinian etiquette The good pr ople of 
Turin had imagined that the French revolutionary ladir s 
copied the viidreHs costume of antique statuary ; and ex- 
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It was ill the beginning of the year 1816, 
that M. Ginguene sought a permanent and 
peaceful retreat in his cottage, at Eau- 
bonne, accompanied by his excellent, his 
inestimable wife, and an adopted son, a 
young English boy, the object of their 
mutual care and instruction.* It was to 
this cottage we received an invitation from 

O 

Monsieur and Madame Ginguene ; and few 
invitations, during our residence in France, 
were received with more pleasure, or ac- 
cepted with more willingness. Eau bonne, 
the residence of St. Lambert, of Madame 
d’Houdetot, the shrine of .so many of the 
enamoured pilgrimages of Rous.seau, has 
many claims to celebrity. It is a retired 
and romantic little village, hanging over the 
valley of Montmorency, and adding much 

peetecl to see iVlad.C. in a state of equipment, not far 
removed iVom that of our genera) inothfT.’’ Neither the 
ambassador nor his wife were very anxious for the 
honor of presentation ; but the eourt were, and they con- 
sen ted to receive her on her own terms. She accordingly 
appeared without an hoop, the principal point of alterca- 
tion ; but as the informant states, je voufi jure ^ Ires hien 
jiar^er 

* A sou of the once celebrated P , the quondam 

editor of a London evening paper, now no longer 
remarkable for its love of liberty. 
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to the picturesque beauty of that delicious 
scene. We approached Eauboune through 
a wood of cherry-trees and vine-yards, the 
one in full fruit, the other in full blossom ; 
and by a patli-way, so wild and intricate, 
and so steep in its ascent, that we were 
obliged to walk for more than tlie distance 
of lialf a mile, while our carria<ie followed 
us, with diflicuhy, up the ascent. 

The sweet dwelling of Monsieur Gin- 
giiene lay immediately under the heights 
of Montmorenci, on the brow of a steep 
acclivity, and in tlie midst of a beautiful 
garden, then rich in all the blooms and 
odours of the season, whose emanations 
were called forth by the ardours of a bril- 
liant, but almost insupportable sun. We 
found the excellent and distinguished master 
of this delicious scene, drooping, and 
fading, in the midst of all that breathed of 
animation. M. Ginguene, even then, ap- 
peared to us fast approaching to the last 
stage of a consumption- But the first flut- 
ter over, with which a confirmed invalid 
receives the stranger’s first visit all bodi- 
ly infirmity disappeared before the bril- 
liant vigour of a mind, which flowed 

VOL. II. Y 
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through endle.ss ph asaut rics, and which, by 
its pointed turns and iiappy alhisions, gave 
to the C()nv(!rsu(ion of a philosopher the 
epigraininat ic vein, that makes a reputation 
for Avit in the mere man of the world. M. 
Ginguene liad come down from ins study to 
receive us; and, in spit<‘ of our remon- 
strances, he would accompany us to tlie 
garden, and Avould even have attempted 
the heights of Montmorenci, to point out 
to us some ])eeuliariy fme views of tiie 
valley beneath, if we had not almost 
forcibly obliged him to reliiKpiisli an at- 
tempt, to which he must have found himself 
unequal. 

M. Ginguene is a passionate lover of rural 
life; and when he talked to nic of the peace 
and happiness of his retreat; when he point- 
ed out the variety of his roses ; when he 
spoke of the grafts he intended to make 
for the future seasons, it was at once plea- 
sant and melancholy to listen to him. 
Death was imprinted on his brow, and he 
talked only of the renovated, life of a future 
spring ! As I was assisting him in gathering 
some flowers, the gardener, a fat, good- 
humoured looking peasant, rolled his bar- 
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row closely by us. M. (iiiigiiene asked liim 
fora string to lie up our nosegays, by the 
endearing appellation of bon Charles” 

1 repeated, from his own cliarming fable of 
the “ Peach Tree,” 

— Moil bon Chark-s, 

Qui plus et inioux qn’iiii oisc'au parle.*’ 

“ Yes,” said Al-Ciinguene, “ you are quite 
right ; that is ‘ Mon bon Charles,^ the hero 
of ‘ Le vieux Pecher,' which you have the 
Jioodness to reineiuber.” 

I'he whole of this pretty fable is so indi- 
cative of the c:haraclcr and pursuits of the 
amiable fabulist, and so peculiarly illustra- 
tive; of the simplicity of his manners, and 
the peculiar pleasantry of his conversation, 
that 1 may perhaps be pardoned, if from an 
elegant little work, as yet 1 believe scarcely 
known in England, I cite here, as the best 
comment on a text, otherwise unworthy ot 
its distinguished subject, the fable I have 
alluded to.— 


LE VIEUX PECHEK. 

Df^puis que la inuso naive, 

Qni remit sons mes doigts malyre fugitive, 
\)c moi, taut bien que mal, a fait im Fablier 

Y 2 
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Je suis plus que jamais, en ma saison tardive, 
Amateur cles jardins, si ce n’est jardiuier. 

Sou vent j’y passe uii Jour eiitier : 

A quoi ? Je ne sais trop, mais heureux de n'enteiidre 
Des bruits, ni vrais, ni faux, point de devoirs a rend 
Point de bavards, pour m’ennuyer, 

Point d’oftil malin, pour m’^pier, 

Et toujours des leqons a prendre ; 
lieq^ons de langue des oiseaux, 
des fleurs, et meme des arbres, 

Je les entends ; j’entends les moindres arbrisseaux. 
J'entendrais, je crois jusqu’aux marbres, 

Si niarbres habitaient sous mes humbles berceaux- 


Dans ce jardin, ch6ri de Pales et de Flore, 

Est un antique et beau pticher, 

Dontles fruits, qii’en naissant le Dieu du jour eolore, 
Flattent Toeil, I’odorat, le goht et le toucher. 

Mais ce favori de Pomone 

Vieillit: deja son front porte cette couroime, 

Qui marque a ses pareils I’instant du noir nochet r 
Sa feuille tombe avail! I’automne, 

On voit son tronc se dessecher, 

Et bientot la Nature, et si dure et si bonne, 

Qui des Arbres, denous, egalement ordonne, 

Lui trace le chemiu du jardin au bucher. 

Pres de lui, d’une main prudente, 

Charles, mon jardinier, mit par pr^tcaution, 

Un pecher jeune encore, mais d'une belle attente, 

Et dont une greffe savante 
A fmi r^ducation. 
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)>e ce nouveau veiiu, le vieux pecher se fache, 

''' Pourquoi,” dit il, “ m’associer 
Un blanc-beo — uii mince ccolier, 

Je ne le puis souffrir — je pr6tends qu’on Tarrache, 
Ou je fais Tan procbain banqueroute au fruitier ?” 

A ce dur propos mou bon Charles, 

Qui plus et mieux, qu’un oiseau parle, 

Et souvent adoucit Tennui do travailler. 

Par le plaisir de babiller, 

Concis pour cette fois, autant qu’un Spartiate, 
Repond — “ S’il faut choisir, crains que je ne t’abatte, 
J’anrai de lui des bieiis, qu’avec toi j’ai perdus, 
fl plaira par ses fruits, quand tu n’en auras plus/’ 


Mes chers amis, moi, qui vous fais ce conte, 

Je pretends, pourmon propre compte, 

En profiter. Toujours j’aimai, les jeunes gens, 

Je veux de plus en plus, en favour de leur age, 
Excuser leur defciuts, accueiller leurs talents, 

Et brise des^cueils mais bient(^t au rivage 
De Torageux Neptune, oii je les vois flottants, 

Des mains et de la voix animer leur courage, 

Aidons nos successGurs ; c'est le conseil du sage, 
Amsi de mon Pecher quinteux, 

Je sais mettre a profit la leqon pour moi-m^me. 

Tel vieillard savant et hargneux, 

Qui me traite en jeune homine, et fait le d^daigneux, 
En profitera-t-il de m^me ?” 


This day at Eaubonntj, the first and the 
last of my acquaintance with Monsieur 
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Ginguen(\ passed but. too rapidly away. 
We were kindly pressed, and willingly pro- 
mised, to leiu^w our visit, and to renew it 
often. — Jniperious circumstances, however, 
interfered with our wishes and our inten- 
tions. We saw the enlightened, the excel- 
lent Ginguene no more ; but we carried 
from liis retreat ijnpressions of human ex- 
cellence aiul human wisdom, Avdiich raised 
our estimation of the species to wliich he 
belonged ; and we left this amiable sage 
with sentiments of admiration and regret, 
which would have; been still more profound, 
had we known wc were takiim leave of him 

C* 

for ever.* 

Madame Ginguene, the model of devoted 
wives, is a wrnnan of talent and considerable 
acquirement ; and, though plain in her per- 
son and dress, and simple and unpretend- 
ing in her manners, the moment she enters 
into conversation she gives that impression 
of mind never to be mistaken ; which a 
sentence is sutricient to disclose, and a word 
sometimes betrays. It was impossible, how- 


* Since the conuiienceinent of this work, I have re- 
ceived letters i'rom France, announcing the death ol' this 
excellent and highly gifted personage. 
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cvfr, to tiaro llu; gay ambassadress of Sar- 
dinia, in tlie watchful and worn-out nurse- 
tender of the valetudinarian Jiusband. 


Tliere is scarcely an era in the political 
transactions of F ranee, for the last ei^ht 
and twenty years, in which the name of 
(fregoiie, bishop of Blois, has not had a 
place ; — while his lunncjous works, his 

Ilisfoire (les Scclcs,'' his “ Trait c dc TEs- 
clavagc dcs Noirs ef dcs liluncs,'’ his Dis- 
cours sur la Liberie des Cuilca,'' and “ sur 
la Doii/enticileT have made him known to 
Europe, by sentiments the most philantiiro- 
pic, and by views the most philosophical. 
Of the many political tracts of th<e eX-bishop 
of Blois, Ids “ l)c la Constitativa Eranqaise. 
dc I' An 1814, is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated ; and it is esteemed in France, by 
the unprejudiced and unbiassed, as one of 
the best pamplilets tliat appeared among 
the multitude of brochures, which issued 
from the French press, at that momentous 

The Abbe Gregoire, a native ofLuneville, 
was a simple cure at Embermesnil, when, 
already distinguished by his virtues, and 
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his talents, he was elected deputy of tlie 
clergy of the bailhage of Nancy to the 
etata-gmeraux, in 1789- He was among 
the first of the ecclesiastical order, who 
joined the national assembly, and took the 
constitutional oath ; and his first effort was, 
to interest the humanity of that assembly 
in favour of the Jews, then undergoing per- 
secution in Alsace. Prefen ed to the bishop- 
rick of Blois, and made pn'sident of the 
“ Society of the Friends of the Negroes he 
solicited, in ITOB the rights of denization 
for people of colour ; as he was always the 
active friend, the steady champion, and 
able apologist of this unhappy and op- 
pressed race. Desirous only that France 
should have a free constitution, he was 
equally strenuous in his opposition to the 
ancient regime, and the influence of the 
terroristes : — always preaching universal to- 
leration for religious opinions, he alone 
had courage to appear at the convention, 
in defence of Christianity ; and, when he 
heard the Archbishop of Paris, at the head 
of his grand vicars, abjure the Christian reli- 
gion at the bar of that assembly, he started 
up in undisguised horror, and had the bold- 
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ness to exclaim, “ Infame ! vom oscz nier 
votrc Dicu /”* 

In 1795, the Bisliop of Blois was admit- 
ted into the council of Five Hundred, and 
was named successively, under the consulate 
and imperial regime, president of the Corps 
Legis/atif member of the Sennt-Conserva- 
tcur. Commandant de la Legion d' Honneiir, 
member of the Institute of France, and 
Count of the Empire. Thus loaded with 
honors, it might naturally be supposed he 
was among the warm advocates of the im- 
perial power : but he was, invariably and 
inveterately, the opponent and the foe of 
the increasing intiuence and tinal despotism 
of Napoleon. Always among the few who 
composed the opposition in the senate, he 
spoke against him, who was so rarely of- 
fended with impunity, with a hardihood, 
which the most enthusiastic zeal in the cause 
of constitutional principles could alone have 


^ The committee of public instruction was ordered to 
present aproyce/, “ iendant d substituer tm culie raison- 
able au culte Catholique ! P' 
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instigated ; and it is thougld, tliat he Avould 
more than once have falhai the victim of 
his principles, liad not Jhionaparte stood in 
too imich awe of that jmblic opinion, by 
which he iiimself rose, and wliicli had never 
varied iiifavorof the revered l^isliop of Blois. 

During the last scenes of Napoleon's 
eventful drama, Gregoire, in utter despon- 
dency for the liberties of France, left the 
country, travelled into England and Ger- 
many, and only returned into France, when, 
as he believed, the light of freedom again 
appeared brightening her horizon, lie was 
at that period among tlu^ tirst to vote tlie 
expulsion of the Napoleon family from the 
throne of Fiance for ever. 

During the sittings of the Chambers of 
Uepresentatives, in 181.5, when the wild 
passions of the various political factions 
ol the nation were again drawn into con- 
diet ; Gregoire appeared in the assembly, 
offering his works in token of homage to its 
acceptance, and demanding that the abolition 
oj the slave trade should make a part of the 
new constitutional decrees. 

On the second restoration of the Bour* 
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bons, the Abbe Gregoire was falsely accused 
of having been among the number who 
voted tlie deatli of Louis XVI., and was 
consequently placed under the ban of royal 
aversion. Deprived alike of his temporal 
and spiritual honours, of his legislative and 
literary functions, no longer a bishop nor a 
peer, — his seat vacated in the senate, his 
name erased from the list of the Institute, 
this venerable prelate and beneficent man 
seeks safety in profound retreat ; and living 
wholly out of tlie world, he ilevotes his time 
to religious duties, and to the composition 
of works of philanthropy and utility. 

It was with great pride and pleasure that 
I found the card of the bishop of Blois 
among the names of our earliest visitors, 
on our ari ival in Baris ; and it is unncees. 
sary to add, Ave lost little time in acknow- 
ledging so highly valued and so flattering an 
attention. When we went to return his 
visit, the good bishop received us in his 
study, a retired apartment, at the rear of 
his hotel, remote and silent as the cell of 
monkish retreat. The apartment of habitual 
occupation of eminent persons is always 
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interesting ; it seems to partake of their 
existence ; and traces of their tastes and 
pursuits are every where sought for, to feed 
curiosity, or fascinate attention. As I threw 
my eyes round the apartment of the Abbe, 
it appeared to me strictly analogous to his 
character and views and habits ; — books of 
moral philosophy and devotion lay on 
every side ; a crucifix hung at the foot 
of his couch ; a slave-ship, admirably carv- 
ed and constructed by Mirabeau, lay upon 
a table near him ; and the mixture of the 
man of the world and the man of God, of 
the devout minister and able leijislator, 
Avas every where observable. We found 
liira occupied in looking over papers, which 
he was committing to the flames. “ I have 
just,” he said, “ burnt a parcel of billets 
of Mirabeau, which have, more than once 
made me smile ; one in particular, in 
which, after discussing some great political 
question of the day, he invites me to come 
off immediately, and hear him play the 
tabor and pipe, which he had just learned : 
adding, w:; should have a gay evening,as La 
Rochetoucault and others were to join us.” 
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T lie character and talents of Mirabeau 
naturally became the subject of discussion. 
The bishop said, “ he had splendid talents, 
and ijreat vices ; but his talents were neces- 
sary to the cause in which we then had all 
so sanguinely embarked, and his vices were 
those of the state of society of that day in 
France, and of the class to which he pecu- 
liarly belonged.^’ The Abbe, however, with 
this charitable preface to the errors he con- 
demned, spoke with vehemence of the im- 
morality of Mirabeau ; but it was more in 
the language and tone of reprehension of a 
religious recluse, than in the manner, or 
with the experience of a man of the world. 
The fact was, that the immorality of Mira- 
beau was neither more nor less than what 
constituted an “ ahnablc roue,” in the days 
of the Regent, or of Louis XV. His vices 
had neither the systematic coldness, nor the 
formal developement of the Duke de Ri- 
chelieu’s enormities ; and his morals would 
never have been called in question in old 
France, had not his political principles sub- 
jected him to the hatred and aversion of 
those who upheld its institutions, and drew 
their existence from its errors. 
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The AbbeGregoirc shoM^ed us Muth great 
pride a glass case. Idled Avith (he literary 
works of nc^ro authors ; many of Avhom he 
had himself redeemed and brought forward, 
" I look upon this littU; book-case,” he ob- 
served, “ as a refutation of all that has 
been said against the intellect of blacks ; 
that uidiappy race, like the Avild plants of 
some neglected soil, want only care and 
culture to bear in due time both HoAV'crs 
and fruit,” 

W e talked to him of a work he was then 
engaged in, oi\ the }tn)ral education of 
servants. ‘‘ The French press,” he said, 
“ is unwearied in issuing forth calumnies 
against me ; I shall only reply to my ene- 
mies, by doing all the little good I can for 
my fclloAV-creatures, J have done with 
public life ; the few days that may be 
spared me, shall be dcAmted to domestic 
amelioration, and to the cause of huma- 
nity,” 

From the periotl of this first visit, our 
intercourse with the ex-bishop of Blois was 
frequent. There was in his appearance, 
his manner, his very mode of expression, an 
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originality, a soinetliing out of the ordi- 
nary rule of character, irresistibly attractive 
to a mind, something wearied by the com- 
mon places of society, lie speaks with 
great rapidity, as if thought came too fast 
for utterance ; and there is a freshness, a 
simplicity, in his manner, that mingles the 
eager curiosity of a recluse, with the pro- 
found reflections of a philosopher ; and 
leaves it difficult to understand how such 
a character could have passed through tlie 
vmrld’s hands, and yet have retained the 
original gloss of nature in its first lustre. A 
sort of restless benevolence, always anxious 
to relieve or to save, to alleviate or to im- 
prove, is extremely obvious in his conversa- 
tion, as it is illustrated by his lifc ; and 1 
found it so difficult to reconcile the pro- 
found humanity of his clraracter, with his 
supposed vote, when the life of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. was at stake, that I 
one day ventured to toucdi on tlic sub- 
ject : — “ / never instigated the death of any 
human being;'’ was his reply. “ 1 voted that 
Louis the XVIth should be the frst to 
benefit by the law, which abolished capital 
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punishment ; in a word — 1 condemned him 
to live /”* 

There has been, in all ages and countries, 
so intimate a connexion between church 
and state, that it is difficult to break up 
the associations thus formed in the mind ; 
and a dignified prelate talking the language 
of a Brutus or a Hampden, is a solecism 
in principles, not easily recoiiciled with 
modem modes of thoimlit and action. When 

O 

Gregoire has praised to me the freedom of 
the English constitution, as established at 
the revolution, and prayed devoutly for its 
continuance — when he spoke of the misery 
of the political and moral corruption of 
France, which urged on the revolution, with 
the pious horror of a minister of the reli- 
gion of peace and beneficence, I have more 
than once asked him, by what early im- 
pressions the bishop of Blois had become 
animated with the spirit of a Cato or a 
Russelt — He always answered me with the 
simplicity of a religious recluse, “ My 
guides have always been my heart and the 
scriptures : — the one taught me to syrn- 

* Gregoire had long advocated the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. 
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patliisewith the oppressed, and I found all 
rny ideas and principles of liberty in the 
other.” 

'J’he bishop of Blois, however, as he him- 
self assured me, was not the only catholic 
prelate who had advocated the cause of 
liberty, and drawn his arguments in its 
favor from the same source where he had 
sought them. “ Here,” he said, one morn- 
ing, taking a pamphlet from the draAver of 
his writing-desk, “ here is a singular and 
interesting sermon, in favor of civil liberty, 
as intimately utiiled with Christian faith ; 
composed by citizen Cardinal Chiaramonti, 
bishop of Imola; and addressed to the 
people of his diocese, in the Cisalpine go- 
vernment, in the year 1797- Speaking, 
however, of the union of Christianity and 
civil liberty, I allow that he goes beyond 
the line of mere constitutional principles, 
when he observes — “ oui, mes chdrs frires, 
soyez tons Chretiens, et vous serez d’excellens 
democrates.” It was impossible not to smile 
at the simplicity and gravity, with which 
this was uttered ; and I observed, “ your 
citizen Cardinal has, I suppose, long since 
paid the forfeit of this imprudent pro- 
VOL. II. z 
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fession of faith.” — “ No,” replied the bi- 
shop, gravely, “ the sentiments of Christian 
faith, and paternal tenderness, which breathe 
through the whole of this excellent homily, 
(some exaggeration in terms and principles 
which belonged inevitably to that day of 
exaltation excepted,) have been carried by 
the excellent bishop ofimola, from his see 
in Cisalpine Gaul, to the throne of the 
Christian world ; and the jn esent successor 
of St. Peter is worthy of the high place he 
fills. The citizen Cardinal Chiaramonti, is 
now the venerable Pojie Pius VII.* 

* This most curious homily is now in my possession. 
It has for its title-page : — 

‘‘ Homdie du ciloyeii Cardinal Chiaramonti^ Eveque 
lyimola, actuellement Souverain Poiiiife^ Pie VII. ; 
addresi^ce au peiiple de son Diocese, dans la Repuhlique 
Cisalpine, le jour de la naissance de Jesus Christ, Ian 
1797. — Jmola, de limprinurie de la nation, an 6 de la 
libertL — Re-wiprim6e d Come, chez Charles Antoine 
Ostinelli, an 8. E(. d Paris, chez Adrian Ergon., Im- 

primeur, 1814.'’ 

The following passages are fair specimens of the style^ 
in which this sermon is composed : 

Je ne vous parLerai, 7 ii de Sparte, ni d'AjiMnes. 
Je garderai le silence snr la fameuse legislation de 
Lycurgue el de Solon — el mime sur cette Carthage, la 
rivale de Rome. Nos rtjJexions et nos souvenirs se 
reportent plus convenablemenl sur I antique r^publique 
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The ex-bishop of Blois, though fast ver^hig 
OH seventy^ exhibits little trace of age in his 
appearance. His fresh and animated manner, 
his vigorous and active mind, his interesting 
and characteristic countenance and person, 
all seem to throw time at a distance, and to 
remain unassailable by tlic shocks of adver- 
sity. Wholly retired from the world, de- 
vout, studious, temperate, many days may 
yet be reserved for him : may he enjoy them 
in safety and resign them in peace ! 


/iLomame. Considerez, laes fr&res^ A.'y i/lufs/res cifoye?if}, 
donf elle s' honor a ^ ef les moyms par ksquels Us s'assu- 
rtrent des droits d Cad miration, HappidltraUje cou- 
rage de Mutius tScdvola ? de Curtins ? des deux Scipi- 
OHS? de Torquatus? de Camille'^ ei de tant d'autres^ 
qui fleurireut d ces ipoques raemorahies? Leurs etogesy 
traces par unefouLe d'ecrivainSy sont encore C instruction 
de la posteritL Caton d' UtiquCy doiit on a dity qae La 
gloire le poursuivoity d'autafit plus qa'il s'obstinoit d la 
fair ; Caton turns apprendra comment Boine ilendit sa 
renommeCy ei recula les iimites de sa TtpubliquCy' &c. 
&c. &c. 

‘‘ Qae la Religion Calholique soil Vohject le plus cher 
de voire cceury de votre pUtcy de Louies vos affections, 
Ne croyez pas qu'elle choque la forme du gouvernement 
democrat ique. En y vivant tmis d voire divin Sau veu7\ 
vous pourrez concevoir une juste esp^rance de voire 
salut eiemel; vous pourreZy en operant voire honheur 
teinporel el celui de vos freresy opirer la gloire de la 
republique et des autoriUs qui la regissentB 

z 2 
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The little intercourse which necessarily 
subsisted between England and France, prior 
to the year 1814, has left tlie two countries 
reciprocally strangers to some of the most 
popular writers, in their respective languages. 
Of our modern English poets, France knows 
little ; and it is a singular fact, that before 
the first entry of the allies into Paris, 
even the works of Moore, Byron, and 
Scott, were almost unheard of in its lite- 
rary circles. Of the innumerable poets, 
good and bad, in which France abounds, 
Ejigland even still remains ignorant, 
with a very few exceptions. * Even Le 

JJI* Additional Note . — Some apology is unquestionably 
due for the introduction of the name of Parny in the pre- 
ceding editions. The author had by diligent enquiry pre- 
pared a list of the most celebrated French literary charac- 
ters of iiicday, with sh<>rl iioticesof their works. This list 
slie shewed io a gentleman, whoseacknowledged taste and 
orthodox .sentiments equally threw her off her guard, re- 
specting iiny ob.servations he might make: and when this 
gentleman noticed the ommission of Parny ; and repre- 
sented him as a poet, whose works were esteemed in 
France; she in.serted him without further enquiry, in 
lier catalogue. This fact, it is hoped, will explain the 
notice which appeared of an author whose works 
were not likely to have been offered to female 
perusal; and which were unknown to flie writer of 

these volumes when they were before committed to 
press. 
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Gouve,*Berchoux,t LeBrun,^andChenier,§ 

^ Le Gouve, author of Le Mtritedes Femmes,'' &c. 
&c. (fee. 

t Berrhoux, author of “ La Danse, ou les Dieua 
de V Opera;" La G astronomie “ Po^Mes Fugi’ 
fives;" ^FPoeme sur Voltaire;" <fee. (fee. M. Berchoux 
is now living at his seat, in Auvergne. 

I Le Brun, author of four volumes of odes, epigrams, 
epistles, and elegies. His odes rank in France with 
those of J. B. Rousseau, and Malherbes. He is, however, 
always spoken of by French critics, as being “ ai/nable 
splrifuel, mats mteftani," Of his claims to the latter 
epithet, his little impromptu on the celebrated Fanni 
Beauharnois, (grandmother to the ex-queen of Holland, > 
is a proof. 

Egl6 belle et poete, a deux petits travers, 

Elle fait son visage — etne fait pas ses vers.” 

§ Chenier established his celebrity by his play of 
Charles IX. , given in 17811. The emotion which this 
play excited, was one of the earliest, but most decided 
presages which ushered in the revolution. Chenier took 
an active part in every stage of that event ; and while he 
successively obtained high and important offices under 
the various governments, his poetical works, his Henry 
VIIIF “ La Alort de Calas," Caius Gracchus" 

TimoUon," and “ Fejielon," gave him, for a time, 
the reputation of being the first tragic poet of the na- 
tion. It is, however, by his “ Ode to Voltaire" that 
he is now best known and most admired. This splendid 
composition lost him the favour of Napoleon ; and he 
died in disgrace, after having largely benefited by the 
bounty and countenance of the emperor. He had been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour, and “ Inspec- 
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are but little read ; while the works of Kay- 
nouard,* Lormian,t Grandmaison,J Du 

ieur-g^neral dts etudes.^'' His last works wore all di- 
rected agaiUvSt the despotism of the ruling authority, and 
he neither spared the inonar<‘.h nor his ministers. Of 
the latter assertion, the following stanza is a proof. 

Epigramine sur le Prmre de T . 

“ Boquetie^ dans son terns — Talley * * * ^ dansle notre. 

Furent tons deux, prelats d’Autun ; 

Tc riv^e est I’iinage de Fun ; 

Ah ! si Molicre avail vu I’autre ! 

^ M. Raynouard, originally an avocai in Provence, 
but sufficiently independent in his circumstances, to per- 
mit his giving up his profession, has long retired to the 
enjoyment of literary pursuits. His fine tragedy of the 
Templars was crowned with the most complete success. 
His Ltals de BLoisT represenk-^d in 1814, was, 1 be- 
lieve less fortunate. He has also published some fugitive 
pieces, and a poem, called “ Socrale au Temple d'Jn- 
glaureJ^ He has succeeded Suard as secretaire per- 
petuel of the French Academy. 

t The‘' O/nasLs en EgypLe;' of M. Lormian, has obtain- 
ed distinction for the extreme beauty of the style. His 
odes on the batth'S of Buonaparte, are now less popular 
than they once were. His translation of the “ Jerusalem^' 
and the “ Amivla,'^ are said to have considerable merit. 
He has also imitated “ Young^s Night Thotights^'^ in his 
“ Veillcs PoeiiquesT with success. 

+ M. Grandmaison is author of the “ Amours EpiquesT 
“ Pkihppe AugusieT and many other poetical effusions. 
M. G. accompanied Buonaparte into Egypt. 
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Menil, Du Paty, Mad. Dufrenoy, Fon- 
tanes,* Arnault, f Michaud, and an host of 
others, are scarcely knoAvn even by name. 

Among the dramatic poets, who have 
sprung up in Fiance since the revolution, 
the Comte Le Mercier takes a very decided 
lead, both by the quantity and the quality 
of his productions. Le Mercier, the son 


^ M. d(‘ Fontanes b€‘fore the revolution, published a 
translation of Pope’s Kssay on Man, and his “ Verger.'' 
He wrote, during the revolution, for various journals, 
and composed and pronounced a funeral Hoge ou, Wash- 
ington, in the Temple of Mars! M. de Fontanes was 
distinguished by Buonaparte, after his elevation to the 
imperial throne, who created him sncces.sively Count of 
the Empire, Commandant of the Legion of tlonour, and 
Grand Master of the Imperial University. The king 
has created M. de Fontanes, p<^tTof France, and Officer 
of the Legion of Honour 

t M. Arnault, the author of the tragedies “ Marius 
d Mlnlernej' “ Luerev.eV' “ Vineinnatus^^ <fec. was 
among the literary men of France, who were most dis- 
tinguished by Napoleon. Arnault accompanied him into 
Egypt, and both under the consulate and imperial go- 
vernment, held many high offices of trust and emolument, 
lu 1815, he was included in the ordouance of the 24th of 
July, and ordered to quit Paris within three days, and to 
retire to the place of exile indicated by the minister of 
police. He is still in banishment 
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of the, secretaire des c.ommandcmem of the Due 
de Penthievre, the favourite and protege of 
the Princesse de Lamballe, (daughter to the 
Due de Piehelieu,) was born and reared at 
the eourt, and yet distinguished himself 
among the earliest and most emineut ad- 
vocates of the revolution. Loaded succes- 
sively with republican honours, and impe- 
rial favour, Mons. Le Mcrcier continued to 
cultivate the favour of the muses with a 
great variety of success. At the early age 
of sixteen, he produced his “ Meleagre” 
which obtained six representations ; and 
which has since been followed, at various 
epochs, by his “ Lovelace Fran^ais — 
“ Scannatado “ Tarfuff'e Revolution- 
naire “ Levite dLiphrahn F ' — “ Aga- 
memnon” which obtained the most un- 
bounded success ; “ Pinto,” a comedy, in 
five acts; “ Ophis,” an Egyptian story; 
“ Plaute ;” — “ Christophe-Columb ;” — “ Bau- 
douin, Bnipereur de Constantinople ;” — “ Ca- 
mille “ Philippe Auguste ;” — “ St. Louis, 
en Egypte “ Clovis ;” — “ Le faux bon 
Homme,” — and “ Charlemagne.” 

M. Le Mercier has relieved his dramatic 
productions with some pieces of lighter poe- 
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try ; and among these fugitive works, “ Les 
ages Frani^ais,’’ mid “ L’Homme Renouvelle,*^ 
have, I believe, obtained popularity. His 
“ Atlantiade” which yet remains to be 
finished, and which has only been partly 
published, and partly read in society, calls 
for a more distinguished notice, as being 
more out of the beaten track of ordinary 
composition, than either his tragedies or 
lyric poems. 

W'hile Monsieur Chateaubriand has en* 
deavoured to prove, and to illustrate, in his 
prose poem of “ Les Martyrs ” that the 
Christian mythology is more favourable 
“ aujeii (les passions,” (to use his own words) 
and to the developement of character in 
the epopee, than the pagan theogony, and 
that saints and martyrs are more interest- 
ing personages, than gods and heroes ; 
M. Le Mercier has substituted, in his 
Atlantiadc,” physical and geometrical 
divinities, for those of the Pantheon, and 
equally neglecting “ armies of martyrs,” and 
legions of saints, with the presiding deities 
of Olympus and Parnassus, he has plun- 
ged at once into new systems of poetical 
machinery, and rests his claims to poetical 
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originality, npon seeking liis heroes and 
heroines in the laws ot‘ gravitation and 
repulsion ; and upon following the system 
of Newton, and drawing his personages from 
“ les forces virtucllcs du mo7ide” Thus, 
leaving far behind the intrigues of the 
plants, and the loves of the triangles, M. 
Le Mercier introduces at once upon the 
scene his centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
vmde>' the names of Barythee and Proballane, 
as the leading personages of his epic ; — 
while Curgirc, (the curvilinear inotion) 
Pyrophese, (caloric) Sulphydrc, (brimstone) 
Electrone (electricity) assist in carrying on 
the main plot , and produce many interesting 
episodes. The poles, with st)nie other mute 
personages, seem merely called in ^sjigu- 
rantes, to till up the pauses of the deeper 
interest, and to perform a subordinate 
part in this splendid tnela-drame of the ele- 
ments. 

TJie author himself assures his reader, 
that even the episodes afforded by the loves 
and jealousies of the lady FJectricity and 
Magnesinene, (the load-stone) and Sidcr, (the 
iron) are not less terrible and gracious, or 
sidiUme or beautiful — “ gue les intrigues 
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fahulciises des Dieux ct des Deesses dc 
rOhjinpe ’'’ — while the caprices of the nymph 
Stdphydrc, it endue sur une couche defer 

avee Pyrotonef become the cause of those 
volcanic shocks, which finally overwhelm 
the island Attantis, the fancied scene of the 
main action of the poem. Her sighs, indeed, 
breathe brimstone; her vows are thunder; 
and her curtain-lecture to the hen-pecked 
Pyrotone, produces a volcano. The tragical 
ardors, however, of these violent personages 
are relieved by the quarrels of Barythee 
and Probollane ; while Psy colic, or universal 
intelligence, a sort of Kitty Pry, or “ Norah 
in white dimity,'’ reconcilers all parties ; and 
finally makes up the little disputes between 
these choleric young men, the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces ; though the Sun him- 
self is described as creeping out of the way 
of their broils, resolved never more to 
return to his own track, merely that he may 
avoid so disagreeable a neighbourhood. A 
little despotism on the part of Barythee, 
and a little rebellion on that of Proballane, 
seem to be the leading cause of their 
dispute — 
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“ Uel jour que Barythee slu centre, son empire, 

Fier de son ascendant, sur tout ce qu’il attire, 

Accusait ProhaUane^ esclave de sa cour, 

De en guidant les spheres a featonr, 

Prohallane en son vol, qni traverse rcvspaee, 

I <as d’etre conh^ui dans ies circles, qii’il trace,’' cfec. <fec. 

M. Le Mei'cier opens this extraordinary 
and very original poem vvitl) the following 
lines; 


Au-dessns deshuinains existent des (.Aaiies, 

Non encore celebres dans l(\s Titeogenies. 

Etres, qni sons I'aspect d'allegoriques traits, 

Oifrent de rnnivers les principes secrets; 

Nouveanx Dieux, que le terns me r^v^le et me nomme. 
Pour mieux etre en tend us par la raison de i’homme, 

Qni saisit mieux Tobjet, que I’on presente k ses sens, 

Que Vahstrait idml^ dont les corps sont absens.” 

&c. &c. Ac. 

Some detached pieces only of the “ At^ 
lantiade’' had been published, during my 
residence in Paris; but while it remains 
with the French public to decide on the 
merits of this new and eccentric effusion of 
a poet, who has already obtained its suf- 
frages upon other occasions, it is permitted 
me to bear testimony to the amiable man- 
ners, and peculiarly interesting conversation 
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ol’ the man, I had the pleasure of being 
introduced to M. Le Mercier a few nights 
after the first representation of his “ Charle- 
rnagm,'' and when the town was yet full of 
its undecided failure or success. He spoke 
of it with a sort of unaffected indifference, 
that was extremely amusing. “ I have 
delivered it up/’ he said, “ to the political 
factions of the day, ami they will decide 
its fate, independent of its meiits or its 
raiiits:—! read it several times to Napo- 
leon, he ap[)roved of it, and he was no bad 
j udge,” 

I asked him, why he had not brought it 
forward, during the time of the late Em- 
peror ? — “ Lkcause,” replied M. Le Mer- 
cier, “ he would have applied the character 
of Charlcinagnc to himself; and the whole 
would have had the air of the most con- 
summate flattery. Now, indeed, no such 
personal allusion can be made.” 

M. Le Mercier was an early frietid of 
Buonaparte’s, and though his constitutional 
principles, bordering on republicanism, ren- 
dered him adverse to the measures cjf the 
imperial despotism, it has been always un- 
derstood, that he was attached to his person. 
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Of Buonaparte’s style of conversation, he 
observed (o me, that when he was obliged 
to make conversation, it was neither marked 
by sallies, nor originality ; that to talk, for 
talking sake, was to him the most insup- 
portable ennui. But when something struck 
with force on his imagination, when some 
latent passion was unexpectedly touched 
on, some chord of favourite association 
accidentally awakened, then, all force, 
energy, and originality, there was some- 
thing irresistibly fascinating in every thing 
he uttered.* He had a powerful imagina- 


^ 1 heard it frequently said in France, by those who 
knew Buonaparte through alJ the strange vicissitudes of 
his most checquered life, that he was ‘‘ im charmani 
causeuT^^^ as they expressed it; and extremely interesting 
and amusing in intimate and familiar conversation. “ 1 
have often written under his dictation,” (said a man of 
great ceh'brity and talent to me,) “ I have frequently 
been startled by his idiom and turn of phrase, and even 
ventured to tell him that it was not French. But when 
I attempted to change or improve, I found I only en- 
feebled ; and that his bad French was powerful lan^ 
guage. He dictated with great rapidity ; wrote fre- 
quently for the journals ; and was the author of the 
greater part of his own manifestoes and bulletins to the 
army. His passion for Ossian continued unabated from 
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tion, and of a romantic cast; he was fond 
of heroic poetry, and particularly fond of 
historical tragedy, a subject on which he 
spoke well, and loved to speak much. 

The strenuous favourer of the revolu- 
tion, and the personal friend of Buonaparte, 
it may be supposed M. Le Mercier finds it 
most suitable to the actual position of things 
to live, if not in retirement, at least less in 
the world, than his rank, fortune and repu- 
tation might entitle him to do. I found, 
however, that he had admirers and friends, 
even amon<; the most determined Bonr- 
bonists, and rny first knowledge of his works 
and most amiable character, was obtained 


his boyhood. He was fond of novels, and read them 
frequently ; but (said niy informant) d la dlrohley 
He was extremely fearful ‘‘ de .ye donner lai ridictiUr 
One day, in his private apartments, lie was talking on 
Ihe subject of air balloons. One of his courtiers observed, 
that he had heard, that the fearless spirit of the emperor, 
even in childhood, had led him to ascend in an air-bal- 
loon. Napoleon saw something' ludicrous in this anecdote, 
which he declared was wholly unfounded. I appeal 
to you,” he said with great nalvett\, turuiug to the 
Baron de ^ (who was prestmt, ) “ whether that iv 
in iny way'^ 
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from a devoted ultra-royaliste, who always 
spoke of him with aflection and admiration ; 
air' Avho lamented his principles as errors 
of judgment, which held no influence over 
his heart and feelings, “ which,” said our 
mutual friend, “ are ahoays in the right.” 

While Monsieur Le Mercier gives up his 
lalents to the pursuit and illustration of 
I he iuvcs of the elernoits, and produces moral 
combinations from physical facts, Volney, 
the sublime Volney, withdraws his high- 
born genius from its elevated career, and 
descends from the grand and philosophical 
mood, which led his spirit to hover over 
the “ Ruins <f Empires,” to the cold, tame 
pursuit of Chronological calculation ; — and 
he, whose intellect, noble in its observation, 
and just, even when fanciful in its infer- 
ences, once drew a political moral from 
fallen columns, and taught lessons from 
stones, now coniines his power to arithme- 
tical conclusions, and geometrical results. 

Some friends of the Comte de Volney 
eonii l ined to me, what public report had 
already circulated, that he was deeply en- 
gaged in a very recondite and singular work. 
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rHistoire de la Chronologic ” undertaken 
in a very philosophical, and from some 
passages I heard cited, what will be deem- 
ed, a very sceptical mood. It is said, that 
this celebrated person attempts, by most 
ingenious inductions, to prove that the liis- 
tory of Moses, is a compilation of astrono- 
mical facts: that Abraham was a brilliant 
constellation, and Moses himself Bacchus, 
or the sun. Thus to disturb the genealogi- 
cal tree of patriarchal nobility, though it be 
to “ translate it to the skies,” is a most peril- 
ous and venturous undertaking; — even, with 
all the sanction of M. Volney’s acknowledg- 
ed genius, and high reputation, it will re- 
quire testimonies, “ strong as truths of holy 
writ,” and backed by the corroborating 
proofs of antediluvian rabbins, and pre-ada- 
mife professors, to obtain, for this “ new read- 
ing,” a patient hearing from a world, which, 
at the present moment, seems but little in- 
clined to countenance innovation, on sub- 
jects of faiTess influence and importance. 

The Comte de Volney was already cele- 
brated by his travels into Egypt and Syria, 
when he was elected, in 1789? deputy of the 
tiers-etat of Anjou, to the etats-gen^raux. 
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and distinguished himself by the boldness 
of his eloquence, in favor of the rights of 
the people ; and on the confiscation of the 
estates of tJie church, for the benefit of the 
nation, lletiring before the sanguinai’y con- 
flicts of the reign of terrorism, he was re- 
ceived by General Washington, in the 
United States, with that high distinction 
due to his talents, his character, and repu- 
tation ; and when the hurricane of an over- 
whelming democracy was exhausted, and 
the friends of rational liberty again hoped 
to range themselves under her long trampled 
banner, Volney returned to France, was 
elected member of the conservative senate ; 
after having been placed among the candi- 
tlates for counsellor of state, and even of 
consul. lie sat in the senate, during the 
whole of the imperial reign, and in 1814 
voted the expulsion of Napoleon Buona- 
parte from the throne of France. 

Since that period, he has, like almost 
all the genius of the country, retired from 
the scene of public life, and rarely visited 
Paris, during my residence in that capital. — 
Living at his seat, which he has recently 
adorned with a young and amiable wife, he 
leaves political conflicts — 
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To mean aiTibition, and the pride of Kings 

and in domestic enjoyment, and pliiloso- 
phical seclusion, it may be lioped, finds that 
happiness, which the “ world can neither 
<jive nor take away.” 

Poetry and diplomacy form a rare and 
strange union in the pursuits of tlie same 
mind ; and he, who early receives his first 
instructions from a Muse, may scarcely be 
supposed (jualified to act under the influ- 
ence <d' acabinel . There have been, how- 
ever, instance's in the history of modern 
politics, in which negotiations have been 
effected by the charm of metre, and tn-aties 
bound ill poetic wreaths — and the most 
fortunate negotiation which France ever 
made with Russia, w as suppost^dlohave been 
effected, while the imperial Catherine list- 
ened to the lyre of Segur. 

j^'roin among the iiiirnber, 1 have great pride in 
iiislaiiciiig niy own distinguished countryman, Lord 
Viscount Sirangford, late ambassador at the Brazils, 
anti thf^ elegant translator of Camoens. The world has 
already stamped his poetical version of the Portuguese 
bard, with its suffrages. But the friends of Lord Strang- 
ford only are aware, how much the original composi- 
tions of his maturer genius surpass the happy imitations 
and glowing effusions of his juvenile talents. 

A A 2 
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The Comte de Segur, one of the ablest 
ministers of royal France, and one of the 
most elegant poets of the revolutionary 
regime ; the author of “ La Politique de 
tom les Cabinets de I’ Europe — of “ Le 
Theatre dc t Hermitage “ La Chaumiere 

— La Solitude;” — and a hundred pretty 
vaudevilles, and sonnets, is of high descent 
and noble birth. As the eldest son of the 
Marquis de Segur, marechal de France, the 
road to honours lay broadly open to him ; 
and, in 1786, he was sent ambassador to 
Russia, and effected a treaty of commerce, 
wliich assured to France all those advan- 
tages, which had till then been exclusively 
enjoyed by England. The happy issue of 
his diplomatic arrangements was in part 
attributed to the pleasure, which the Em- 
press received from his conversation, and 
the amusement she derived from his poe- 
tical effusions. Talents, with that great 
legislator, had always their weight in the 
cabinet, as in the salon ; nor had the poli- 
tical systems of Europe then proscribed 
genius and ability, as unfavorable to the 
views and wisdom of government ; views, 
which are now deemed most effectually 
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forwarded by plodding dullness, blundering 
pretension, and all-pervading, overwhelm- 
ing, and shameless corruption. 

In 1789 , the Comte de Segur was named 
deputy from the noblesse of Paris to the 
etats-generaux . In 1791, he was sent ambas- 
sador from the republic of France to Pope 
Pius VI. ; who, less favorable to repub- 
licanism than his successor, Pope Pius V II., 
refused to receive liim. Ambassador to the 
court of Berlin, in 179!^, he was obliged to 
remain abroad duriisg the whole of the 
reign of terrorism, and to consult lus safety, 
by a voluntary exile from a country, deliver- 
ed up to outrage and spoliation. To those 
who are ready, from ignorance or prejudice, 
to confound all the various ainl strongly 
opposed periods of the revolution, it may 
beliere worth observing, that no two factions 
in the history of revolutionary ('onilicts, 
stand inore strongly opposed, than the 
constitutionalists of 1789, and tiie demo- 
crats who engrossed the scene of action in 
succeeding periods. It was against the 
friends and advocates of rational liberty, 
that the reign of terrorism fulminated its 
tliuiiders ; and the patriots of France pur- 
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sued by death, or driven into exile, bled 
on t he scaffold, lay chained in the dungeon, 
or wore out existence in the miseries of 
want and exile. 

After the fall of the llobespierrian party, 
and on the return of the Comte de Segur 
to France, he vas elected deputy of the 
corps /cgislafij'. lie voted the consulship 
for life to Buonaparte, and sujiported this 
measure as the most ethcacious means of 
consolidating the new institutions. Called 
to t he council of state, and elected member 
of the National Institute, he was at the 
same time pre.sented with the charge of 
Grand Master of the ceremonies of France, 
and decorated with the cordon rouge. 

When called upon to defend the project 
of laws presented by the council of state', 
before the corps Icgislatif, he exhibited 
talents as brilliant, as the erudition vrhich 
accompanied them was profound and extra- 
ordinary ; and upon these occasions, as 
upon all others, he manifested the most 
devoted attachment to the person of the 
emperor, and the interests of his family. 
His acceptance of a peerage under the re- 
vived order of things, on the restoration of 
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ihe Bourbons, and his resuming, by imperial 
cominand, his high court and legislative 
functions, during the trying probation of 
the huiulred dai/s, compromised him in the 
ordinances of the king, in 1815; and stript 
of all his dignities, living in profound seclu- 
sion, no longer peer, statesman, deputy, nor 
grand master, Monsieur de Segur is now 
only one of the most amiable men and 
charming poets of France ; and he most 
probably consoles himself for the loss of all 
worldly honours and court distinction, by 
that philosophy and love of retirement, 
which he so pleasantly preached in the days 
of his brightest prosperity. 

D’uu inondo, qui m’avait seduit, 

Je connais rimposture ; 

Mon ccjeur (iciairant mon esprit, 

Me reiide a la nature. 

Partout on voit taut de fiireur, 

Et tant d’ingratitude, 

Qa’on ne trouve plus de bonheur, 

Que dans la solitude.” 

Po^me de la Solitude, 

I had the pleasure of living much in a 
delightful circle, to whose attractions the 
Comte de Segur contributed, by talents of 
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conversation peculiarly adapted to the ele- 
gant enjoyments of refined society, and by 
graces of manner, which almost every court 
in Europe had contributed to finish and to 
form. 

The glory of Egypt had sunk, before the 
more approximate and dazzling splendour 
of Greece. The remoteness both of time 
and place had combined to throw a veil over 
her mouldering greatness, and mysterious 
records ; and, like her own Isis, she stood 
dark and impenetrable, shrouded in the 
mystic drapery which ages had let fall upon 
her gigantic wonders. Ambition, that admits 
no impossibility, glory, that sees no ob- 
stacle, at length remembered this grand, 
neglected sanctuary of profound antiquity, 
and led the way to new and daring enter- 
prize. The military standards of France 
were planted on the shores of the Nile, her 
banners waved amidst the pyramids of 
Cheops. Science, too, fearless, ardent, and 
enthusiastic, rushed on scenes so favourable 
to her high pursuits, and boldly followed in 
the track, which force had cleared before 
her. Warriors and philosophers, the stu- 
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dious and the brave,. went forth together; 
and the professors of arms and arts, united 
in danger and in glory, alike trod the burn- 
ing deserts of the Thebaide, and penetrated 
the dark catacombs of Lycopolis. 

Foremost in the vanguard of talent, which 
accompanied Buonaparte into Egypt, ap- 
peared M. Denon. A mere volunteer in 
this grand but romantic enterprize, his visit 
to Egypt was purely governed by that en- 
thusiasm for the arts, by that insatiate and 
learned curiosity, which from his boyhood 
had led him to invoke the rncmes of past 
ages, and to dispute with time the spoils 
that should belong to eternity. 

The pilgrimage of Denon to Egypt was 
planned in a moment, as carelessly and as 
gaily, as if it had been a party to the opera. 
The learned and ingenious men, who were 
attached to the general in chief of the 
Egyptian expedition, for the service of 
science and the arts, had already left Paris 
for their embarkation ; and it was but a few 
days before the departure of the fleet, that 
at the fire-side of Madame Buonaparte^s 
dressing room, it was suddenly proposed 
to Denon, and as suddenly agreed upon, 
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that ho should accouniany the general. “ Un 
mot dll liero.s (/ui commandoit V expedition, 
decidu mon depart ,” — says the author of the 
“ I'oi/age en Egypte.” And the only stipu- 
lation wliich marked an arrangement, by 
which the world has been sinee so greatly 
benefited, was, that M. Denon should be at 
perfeet liberty ; — master of his time, — and 
director of his own pursuits. 

monuments of Upper-Kgypt were 
tii(' ])rincipal objects of his arduous enter- 
j)ri/e ; and the enl husiasm with which he 
heheid the ruins of Ilermopolis, of Den- 
derah, and of Thebes, he has painted in all 
the glow of poetic colouring, with all the 
interest of sincerity and truth. While the 
extraordinary chief of this extraordinary 
expedition was taking a city, this ardent 
worshipper of the arts was taking a ruin : 
entreiudied before Thebes, or designing 
Apollinopolis, he waged single and suc- 
cessful war against the barbarous oblivion, 
which hung over the precious relics of 
antiquity ; and, leaving the subjugation of 
the fierce Mamelukes to meaner ambition, 
contented himself with nothing less, than 
becoming master of the palace of the Ptole- 
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lilies, and the treasures of Sesostns. Muu- 
sieur Denon, bred in courts, and reared in 
the luxury of polished society, yet op- 
posing a delicate constitution and habits of 
retineiuent, to the hardships of a perilous 
expedition ; wandering in deserts, plunging 
into catacombs ; neither stunned by the 
tumult of arms, nor awed by the silence of 
the tomb ; gay, patient, and persevering, 
presents a fair but splendid epitome of the 
force and elasticity of the genuine Frencli 
temperament. 

The results of this interesting voyage have 
long been before the world, and ai e stampt 
with its approbation; and though other 
antiquarians, after a more protracted re- 
search, may perhaps accumulate a greater 
mass of observations, and more highly finish, 
(I fete reposfe, what Monsieur Denon has 
slightly but boldly touched, “ tanfot a toutes 
voiles, tanfol a toutesjambes,'' (as he has him- 
self playfully expressed it,) yet the annals 
of literature and the arts will rarely pro- 
duce a work of such magnitude as his 
Egypt, executed by an individual, who in 
instructing, never fails to amuse ; and whose 
grace of style robes the mystic forms of 
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remote antiquity, and long entombed art, 
in the airy drapery, which wit and fancy 
reserve for the fictions of their own lightest 
and most splendid creations. 

Monsieur Denon, a gentilhomme ne, had 
the honour of sliaring the court dignities 
of Voltaire ; and while almost yet a boy, 
was made gcntilhommc ordinaire dii lioi, by 
Louis XV. A talent peculiarly French, 
and eminently M. Donon’s, is said to have 
procured him this distinction. — At an early 
age, and but recently arrived from his pro- 
vince, he had already obtained reputation in 
Paris, as a charming raconteur ; and he was 
one in a circle at Versailles, v hen a cour- 
tier, more devoted than amusing, was en- 
deavouring to entertain the King with a 
good story ill told ; when his majesty, sud- 
denly turning to young Denon, exclaimed : — 
“ Allans, Denon, racontez-rnoi celaP 

The indelicacy of the command almost 
annihilated the power of obedience ; and it 
was with difficulty and hesitation that the 
young raconteur got through a task, that 
might have put the effrontery of a Gram- 
mont to the test. — More successful, how- 
ever, upon less trying occasions, Denon 
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became the rival of Schehazeracle, and 
his thousand and 07ie stories led the way to 
royal favor, and diplomatic promotions. 
He soon carried to other courts the talents, 
which had delighted his own; — as secre- 
tary to the Russian embassy, he became 
known to, and particularly distinguished by 
the Grand Duke Paul, who for some time 
corresponded with him, d la derohee. He 
had frequent opportunities of observing 
the magnificent Catherine, and lived in 
habits ()i‘ great intimacy with Diderot, who 
was then making the charm of all the first 
circles of Petersburijh. 

On his return from Russia, on the death 
of Louis XV. he paid a visit to Voltaire, 
and drew an admirable picture of the patri- 
arch of Ferney, with all the little localities 
of his bed-side scenery, equally character- 
istic of the original and the artist. “ Ca- 
therine the Great,” said Monsieur Denon, 
talking to me of this visit, “ was the subject 
of eternal disputation between us. He 
spoke of her, as he had described her ; — I, as 
I had seen her ; — and, when I admitted that 
she was a woman of great views and distin- 
guished manners, Voltaire would never 
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suffer me to add, that her mind was coarse, 
and lier heart unfeeling.” 

M. Deiion was retained in his situation of 
gcntilhommc ordinaire, ly Louis XVI., and 
Avas entrusted, by that unfortunate monarch, 
with a secret mission to Switzerland. But 
mystery and Switzerland were willingly 
exchanged, by the frankest of all diplo- 
matists, for Italy and the arts ; and, when 
sent as c.har(^e d'affaires to Naples, and 
other Italian courts, his long residence in 
thos(‘ classic regions called forth all the 
latent talents of his character, Avhich tlie 
circumstances of his life had hitherto but 
little favoured. 

Monsieur Denon was still resident in 
Italy, in his diplomatic capacity, Avhen tlie 
revolution broke out in France. Deprived 
by that event of his patrimonial posses- 
sions ; his talents, (which had formed the 
recreation from official labours,) became an 
honorable source of existence. The diplo- 
matic artist retired to Venice ; and Avith 
that cheerful philosophy, which results from 
energy of mind, and gaiety of temperament, 
and which rises superior to the adversity it 
sustains, he applied himself with such sue- 
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cess to the graphic arts, that his engravings 
were considered as approaching closel^^ 
to tlie excellence of Rendjrandt’s,* and 
brought a price proportioned to their value. 
It was at this period, that the genius and 
laborious study of Denon laid the basis of 
that brilliant reputation, which, in a future 
day, subjected the arts and genius of ages 
to his control, as dircctcur-gcneral of the 
Musee Frun(;aisc. 

When the law of proscription was fulmi- 
nated against emigrants, M. Denon returned 
to France in the midst of the rei<>n (jf 
leiTor ; — his habits of life did not permit 
him to take up arms in any cause ;t his 
feelings and principles revolted from the 
sanguinary spirit, which had usurped the 
government of his country. Before suspi- 
cion had time to light on his character ; 
before the sensibility which made liim 
shudder at the horrors he witnessed, had 


Sir W. Hamilton, out ot badinage^ aetuaJly passed 
one of M. Denon’s pieces for an unique of Reinbraodfs, 
and obtained a high price for it from some collector. 

t He was, however, personally opposed to Buona- 
parte, in the affair of the sections. 
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subjected his conduct to enquiry, his repu- 
tation as an artist became his shield of 
protection. He was sought for to delineate 
the transactions of the times, the blood- 
stained fastcs of the ruling democracy. 
But ere his pencil had immortalized a pe- 
riod, which should be for ever blotted from 
the history of the nation, the death of 
Robespierre released him from his engage- 
ments. 

It was some time after that memorable 
event, one evening, at a ball at Monsieur 
de Talleyrand’s, that a young officer endea- 
vouring to procure some lemonade, received 
it at the hands of Monsieur Denon. This 
little courtesy brought on a conversation, 
which was the basis of a fiiendship, inde- 
structible by time, or change ; by inequality 
of rank or remoteness of situation ; by 
the exaltation of the most splendid pros- 
perity, or the shocks of the deepest adver- 
sity. The young officer w^as — General Buo- 
naparte. 

The friendships formed by Buonaparte 
were never relinquished by the Emperor ; 
— and, among the honors and emoluments 
heaped on M. Denon, by his imperial friend. 
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he was made a Baron of the Empire, officer 
of the Legion of Honor, member of the 
Institute, and director general of the Musie 
des Arts. Of the latter high situation he 
sent in his i;esignation to the King, on the 
second restoration ; — and he now vainly 
courts that retirement and seclusion, which 
neither his character, rank, nor reputation 
permit him to enjoy. His house is one of the 
classic reposoirs, where the taste and talent 
of foreign nations pause, in their enlight- 
ened pilgrimage to the shrines of genius, 
to offer their tribute of admiration and 
respect. It is the little Loretto of the arts.' 
and the frequently supersedes the 

divinities, at whose altars he presides. 

If France were to send some favourable 
specimens of her national character into 
other countries, she might choose Denon 
as one of its representatives. For never 
was its union of gaiety and sensibility more 
happily illustrated, or its power over the 
shocks of time and accident more delight- 
fully exhibited. Where may that blessed 
charm be sought, which can thus fling 
over the pensive evening of life the 
sunny brightness of its morning I wfligh 

VOL. IT. B B 
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nourishes the hearts young wannth, through 
the successive lustres of passing years! feeds 
the un wasted spirits to their last flash, and 
seems extinguishable only by that power, 
which stills the vital throb, and quenches 
the ethereal flame together 

The talent, which charmed a monarch, 
and raised a young provincial gentleman to 
situations of high responsibility and trust, 
still exists in all its full perfection ; and few 
days passed over my head at Paris, in 
which 1 had not an opportunity of repeat- 
ing the command of Louis the Fifteenth, — 
allons^ vacant ez--7noi celaT — If obeyed with 


^ Monsieur Derion, in every sense, owes much to 
nature ; and seems to have been pour ions les aris.^^ 
He was one day talKin^ on some subject of natural 
history to ray husband, and describing- his efforts to tame 
a crocodile. Some artists came in, he was immediately 
plunged into a discussion on painting and antiquities, 
and talked alternately in French and Italian. When 
we were alone, I asked him the secret of his acquire- 
ments ; — whether he had not been very studious in his 
youth? he replied, carelessly, “ Tout au coiitraire ; je 
jiai jamais rien etudie, parceque cela m^a toujours 
^nnuyS ; j^ai beaucoup observe^ parceque cela irC amusaii. 
Ceux quiy en savent plus que moi^ me conseUlent^ ce qui 
fa'll, que ma vie a He remplie^ et que jai beaucoup 
jouiy 
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less deference, I was at least as promptly 
gratified and equally delighted. That story 
must indeed be cold and tiresome, which 
would fail to fascinate attention, when 
related by Denon; and “trifles light as 
air,” become tales of poignant interest, 
when he undertakes to repeat them. I 
have now fresh in my memory the mornings 
and the evenings passed at his fire-side, in 
these causerics, which the French only know 
how to support without languor or satiety ; 
and in duller regions, in a less mercurial 
society, those evenings and those mornings 
will often recur to the mind, and supersede, 
by their delightful vision, the insipidities 
and common places necessarily endured, 
though never tolerated. 


If modern France could boast a catalogue 
of noble authors, the illustrious name of 
Levis would stand high on the list, and 
take its station among the La Rochefou- 
caults and the St. Simons of other times. 

The Due de Levis is grandson to the 
Marechal Due de Levis, and son to the 
unfortunate grand liailli de Senlis, whose 
devotion to the Bourbon cause led him be- 
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fore the frightful tribunal of terror, in 
1794. On the death of his father, who 
was brought to the guillotine, the young 
Duke fled from the political troubles of 
France, and sought safety and asylum in 
England. His funeral orat ion on Louis the 
Sixteenth, and Marie Antoinette, was pub- 
lished in London, and was followed by 
many literary and political tracts. The 
Due de Levis was among the many of the 
ancient noblesse, who availed themselves of 
Napoleon’s permission to return to France, 
and he continued to write and to publish, 
under the imperial rule, with the same free- 
dom, that he had done under the protection 
of a foreign government. Sinci; the return 
of the Bourbons, the Due de Levis has 
shared in the honours and emoluments 
distributed by royal favour ; and he holds 
a distinguished place in the establishment 
of the Duchesse de Berri. Among his 
most recent works are his “ Considerations 
MotdleS sUr les Finances and among those 
which have long passed the ordeal of public 
criticism, the most noted are, “ Mes Pen- 
sees — “ Mes Souvenirs — “ Memoir es sur 
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i'A ngleferve — and, “ Les Lettres Chi- 
noises.’’ 

The family de Levis is supposed to be 
auunig the most ancient in France ; and to 
be descended from that tribe, to whom 
Moses gave the most fearful command, ever 
issued by the warrior-prophet to his obe- 
diesut legions. The actual head, however, 
of that illustrious and ancient family, par- 
takes of none of the destroying spirit of his 
Hebrew ancestors ; and though a represen- 
tative of the ancient Preux, as chevalier 
d’honncur to the Duchess of Berri, lie has 
sacrificed more to Minerva in her sapient, 
than in her belligerent divinity. As an ac- 
complished and highly-endowed gentleman, 
the Due de Levis ranks high in the literary, 
as well as in the fashionable circles of Pa- 
risian society. 

In pages consecrated to the eminent and 
the celebrated, in the political and literary 
circles of Pari.s, it would be a strange sole- 
cism to omit the name of him, whose works 
bring the highest price, and whose opinions 
are the organ of a leading party. But the 
Viscomte de C hateaubriant is at this mo- 
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ment so immediately before the world, in his 
double capacity of author and statesman, 
that it would be at once idle and presump- 
tuous, to add a single observation to his 
name, M.Cliateaubriant, though now wholly 
occupied by his political career, and most 
celebrated for his Genie du Christianisme.* 
will yet most probably reach posterity by 
his beautiful Indian tale of Atala. 


Among the first, and among the plea- 
mtest circles, in which we were received 
i Paris, was that which assembles on 
aturday evening at the hotel of the Count 
k 1 Countess de Pastoret. t I had an early 
pportunity aft’orded me of becoming ac- 
Liainted with one of the best and highly- 
iformed men, and oiui of the most accoin- 
lished women in France ; and it would be 
ifficult to receive a more favouiable ini- 

* M. Chateaubriunt is of an ancient and noble family, 
and of a name well known in the history of his coun- 
try. 

t The Countess Pastoret, and her elegant friend, the 
Marchioness de Colbert Chtibanais, were the two ladies 
I met in Paris, who had the most perfect and exten 
sive acquaintance with English literature, modern and 
ancient. 
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pression of the state of society, in Paris, 
than the circles of their salon were calcula- 
ted to afford. 

The Corate de Pastoret was, under the 
ancient royal regime, a ineinber of the aca- 
demy of belles lettres, and historiographer 
of France. Distinguished by the part he 
took in the early epochs of the revolution, 
he was made minister of the interior under 
the republic in 1790, and president of the 
department of Paris, and procurmr-^meral 
of the same department, in succession. 
Having participated in all the acts of the 
republic, he narrowly escaped the reign of 
terror ; and in 1797 he again appeared upon 
the scene, as deputy of the Var, to the 
Council of Five Hundred, took an active 
part in the divisions of tlie Directory, and 
demanded the extinction of the clubs, 
whose crimes had sullied and counteracted 
the intentions of the revolution. Placed on 
the list for deportation, he escaped from 
his exile in Cayenne ; and on his return to 
France, was named by the consular power, 
in 1798, Prqfesscur du Droit de la Isature et 
des .Gens, au College de France. Under the 
imperial government, he was created sue- 
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cessively member of the Institute, senator, 
count of the empire, and otlicer de la legion 
d’honneur. On the expulsion of the Em- 
peror, the King named him peer of Fraiu*/", 
conseiller de I’universite, president dii college 
electoral du Var, and commandant de la legion 
d’honneur. The Count de Pasforet has dis- 
tinguished himself by many political rap- 
ports and memoircs, for the academy of 
inscriptions and belles-lettres. He is at 
present engaged in a voluminous work on 
legislation, part of which had been given to 
the press, during my residence at Paris. 

His son, Monsieur A. de Pastoret, who 
held a place in the section of ponts et chaus- 
shs under the Emperor, and is now maitrc 
des requHes ordinaires under the King, is the 
author of the pretty poem of the Trouba- 
dours, and an interesting pamphlet sur Henri 
Quatre, 


It is sufficient to mention the name of 
PigaultLe Brun, to recall to English readers 
the author of so many pleasant and hu- 
mourous novels ; which, even through the 
medium of translation, have come close in 
estimation upon the productions of Smollet 
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and Fielding. The novels of Pigault Le 
Brun have been translated into most modern 
languages ; but by the delicacy of Parisian 
criticism are not always deemed worthy of 
that language in which they are composed, 
— “ Les romans de Pigault le Brun” said a 
French critic and wit to me, “ ont toujours 
fair d’etre co?nposes dans les rues, et ecrits 
sur les homes. The charge of coarseness 
made in France against the author, is too 
well founded to admit of defence ; but the 
mind that originated the frail, but fasci- 
nating character of Fanchette, in the Maee- 
doine, (one of the most amusing and philo- 
sophical of his tales,) is surely capable of 
great elegance and refinement of conc;eption. 
But for her “ Vertu de mains ” tlu re arc 
few female writers, however delicate or cele- 
bratetl, who would have disdained the 
creation of such a character, as the tender, 
genei ous, and devoted Fanchette. Monsieur 
Le Brun is a member of the. Theatre Fran- 

* Pigault Le Brua was a revolutioiiarj writer, and 
his works are said to partake both*of the strength and 
coarseness of the day. He is now, under existing cir- 
cumstances, by no mean.<s a favourite author with par- 
ticular classes. 
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gais, and brother to Michaud, one of the 
first comic actors in r.urope. 

IMonsieur Picard, Dirccteur de L'()d6on, 
has obtained some celebrity in England for 
his novels. In France he is most known and 
most admired for his excellent and nume- 
rous comedies. His Petite Ville, Lcs Ma- 
rionettes, 31 omieur Mazard, Les deux llejm 
iations, and lx Co/aterat, are among those 
of his works, which have most eminently 
contributed to bestow on him the distin- 
guishing sob'iquet of “ Le petit 31o/ierc.” 
The dramatic talents of Monsieur Picard 
procured him the countenance of the late 
Emperor ; who on the representation of 
Ixs Marionettes, expressed his admiration 
of the piece, by set! ling a handsome pension 
on the author. — The Emperor also for- 
warded his reception at the Institute, and 
named him directeur de racademie imperialc 
de nmsique . — It seems, indeed, that the pos- 
session of talent was no vain distinction, 
under the imperial regime — and the friends 
and enemies of Napoleon alike agree, that 
no merit escaped his liberal countenance 
and princely munificence ; but such as 
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proudly disdained the one, or rejected the 
other. It must also be allowed, that these 
instances of independence were few and rare, 
during my residence in France, at least I 
found it extremely difficult to discover 

Their loea] habitation and their nanie,”^ 


I had often been assured, in some literary 
circles of Paris, that the greatest revolution 
which liad taken place in their literature, 
t^nce the reign of Louis XI V. has occurred 
in tlie taste, talent, and style of their female 
writei s. They still speak with rapture of 
the facility, .the hbandonnement , the grace, 
of the compositiems of the La Fayettes, the 


^ 1 frequently spoke on this subject to many of my 
royalist, ami ultra friends in Paris. They all allowed 
that llnonaparte sought out intellectual merit with great 
avidity, and that he loaded authors, artists, and men of 
science with favours and honours, and titles and emoln- 
ments ; but they univer.^^ally added, “ Mais cepejidarU 
e'HoU pour les aviliry In England, where all ike 
tahnis''^ has become a bye-word for ridicule' and con- 
tempt, it is true, no steps have been taken to degrade 
it? men of genius, by making them peers of the rtalm^ 
senators, and persons of high official responsibility. 
They are not even “ avilis'" by the slightest notice or 
favour ; and are simply marked out and distinguished by 
neglect. 
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Sevignes, the Caylus’s ; and oppose them 
in decided superiority to tlie dc Staels, the 
Cottins, the Genlis’s, and tlie Souzas. But 
the great claim to that originality of in* 
vention and combination, which constitutes 
the essence of genius, belongs exclusively to 
the modern writers. The best compositions 
oft he female wits of the “ beau ftieck,'" eshi- 
bited but the art of transferring the ele- 
gant gossipry, so eternally practised in their 
salons, to their letters ; and adopting in 
their written account of the anecdotes, 
incid(‘nts, slanders, intrigues, and tracua- 
seriet of the day, the same epigrammatic 
point and facility of expression, which 
belong to the genius of their language ; and 
which have at all times beoi the study, 
the charm, mid the habit of their conver- 
sation. 

The life of such a woman as Madame de 
Sevigne, was passed in social little circles, 
in eternal visits, and in seeking, hearing, 
circulating, and transcribing all that was 
passing in the city or the court. Women 
of rank had then no domestic duties, though 
they had many social ties. Their infants 
were nursed by hirelings, their children were 
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reared in convents, their husbands lived 
with the army or the court, and those pro-. 
toLind('r t’eelin<»;s, which exercise so powerful 
an operation upon female intellect, remained 
cold and undeveloped. 'I’luy read little, 
because the scale of modern literature was 
then circumscribed, and few Acomen studied 
the dead ianguages. The whole power of 
their mind, therefore, Avas confined and 
levelled to the combination and recitation 
of the events, which took place in the most 
frivolous, intriguing, but polished society, 
that ever existed. Their stvle was brilliant, 
playful, and elegant ; and it was eminently, 
perhaps exclusively, calculated to “ eterniser 
la bagatelle 

When, however, they abandoned facts 
for fiction, they wholly failed in their at- 
tempt ; and in the world of invention there 
is, perhaps, nothing so cold, cumbrous, 
and wearisome, so out of the line of social 


Speaking of the talents of iVlevSdames de Stael and 
de Genlis, a French critic of the Cf Id school observed 
to me, “ Pour ces ftmmesla., .vc soul fait unc hna- 
ginaiion et une liUraiurc viriles . — Madame^ ily 
dans rune et Vauire^ de quoi faire irois ou quatre 
hommes d'espfit'^ 
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nature, and yet so remote from the fairy 
.regions of fancy, as the romances of Made- 
moiselle Scuderie, and the novels of 
Madame La Fayette. They soon fell by 
their own ponderous weight, even in an age, 
when they had novelty to sustain them, 
and have now long been known by name 
only. 

The two most celebrated female writers 
of France, Madame de Genlis and Madame 
de Stael, mark successively the progress of 
female intellect, and the scope given by 
circumstances to female talent in that 
country. The works of Madame de Genlis 
form a sort of connecting link between 
those women who wrote at the latter end 
of Louis the XlVth’s day, and those who 
have appeared since the revolution. The 
foundress of a new genus of composition in 
her own language, her domestic stories are 
a deviation from the grave formalities of 
the early French novel ; and stand equally 
free from the licentious liberties of the new, 
a witty, but an immoral school, founded 
by the Marivaux, the Louvets, and the 
Leclos. M. de Genlis, if not the first who 
made works of imagination the vehicle of 
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education, was at least earliest of those m'Iio 
introduced instruction and science into tales 
of sentiment and passion ; and the erudition 
which occasionally gleams through her 
pages, has been thought to do the honours 
of the head, to the exclusion of the inter- 
ests of the heart : while her pure and po- 
lished style, flowing and smooth as it is, 
stands accused by the severity of French 
criticism of approaching to the studied ele- 
gance and cold precision of a professed 
rhetorician. It may, however, be said with 
great truth, that none perhaps ever wrote 
so well, who wrote so much ; or has ever 
blended so few faults with so many merits 
of style and composition. Madame de 
Genlis just held that place in society from 
her rank, her fashion, her political tenden- 
cies, and literary successes, which was most 
calculated to excite against her a host of 
enemies. Had shebeen more obscure, as a 
70 oman, she would have been less severely 
treated as an author. 

The genius of Madame de Stael belongs 
to the day and age in which it dawned, and 
by which it was nurtured. It partakes of 
their boldness and their aspirations, their 
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freedom and their force. Fostered amidst 
philosophical enquiries, and political and 
social fernientation, its objects are natu- 
rally grand, its scope vast, its efforts vigo- 
rous. It has the energy of inspiration, and 
its disorder. There is in the character of 
Madame de Stael’s compositions, sometiiing 
of the Delphic priestess. Sometimes mys- 
tic, not always intelligible, we still blame 
the god rather than the oracle ; and wish 
perhaps that she were less inspired, or xve 
more intelligent. 

While other writers (both male and fe- 
male) in France have turned with every 
breeze, and fluttered in the political hemi- 
sphere, Madame de Stael has steadily pro- 
ceeded in the magnificent march of genius, 
governed by principle : and lier opinions, 
while they are supported by all the force of 
female enthusiasm, derive an additional 
weight; from the masculine independence 
and steadiness of their advocate. 

I had to lament that Madame de Stael 
had left France, at the moment when I 
entered it ; and I was tantalized by invi- 
tations, which proposed my meeting her at 
the house of a mutual friend, at the time 
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when imperious cireunistanccs obliged me 
U) rel iirii to Ireland. 1 lluis was prevented 
from seeing oik^ of the most distinguished 
women of the age; from whose works I 
had received infinite pleasure, and (as a 
Avoman, I may add) infinite pride. Her 
character was uniformly described by her 
friends to me, as largely partaking of a 
disposition Avhose kindness knew no bountls ; 
and of feelings, which lent themselves, in 
ready sympathy, to every claim of friend- 
ship, and every call of benevolence. — 
Among those who know her Avell, the 
splendour of her reputation seems sunk in 
the popularity of her character ; and “ c^est 
line cxcel/ciile personne “ e'est un hon 
enfant,’' were epithets of praise constantly 
lavished on one, wlio has so many more 
brilliant claims to celebrity * 

liolli (1(‘ SIjk'I and l\hi([auH‘ dc (leiiiis 

appf^arrd to mv to be rutiu r uiij)oj)nlar with tlie roy- 
alists and M/Jra.s : the onc' tor fier supp(f.sed rt'piiblieari 
principles; tlie oUkt for (he part she took in the early 
period ot* the revolnlion. Of Madame de Stael, they 
constantly said to me, (^‘esl dc V Hoqiicriec^ .si voas 
'ooulez; cependavi cest une phrasdre que Mculamc dc 
Of Madame de (ienlis, — Pour son sljjle., vest 
fCiiae purefc Iri^s facile vl mats it n y a rku 

YOL, II. C C 
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Madame de Genlis was at Paris, when I 
arrived there : but I was told on every side, 
that slie had retired tVom the world ; that, 
she was invisible alike to friends and stran- 
gers. — That, Me s'etait jctec dans la re- 

ligion /” or that “ elle s’ id ait niise en retraite 
dans une societe dc Capucincs.” — I had de- 
spaired, therefore, of seeing a person, out of 
whose works 1 had been educated, and 
whose name and writings were intimately 
connected with all my earliest associations 
of books and literature ; when an invitation 
from this distiimiiished writer herself 
brought me at once to her retreat, in her 
convent of the Carmelites — an order, re- 
cently restored with more than its original 
severity, and within whose walls Madame 
de Genlis has retired. As I drove “ aux 
Cannes” it is difiicult to say, whether 
Madame de Genlis or Madame de La 
Valliere was uppermost in my imagination. 
— Adjoining to the gloomy and monastic 


de riaturel dam ses romans^ que len enfansP^ The 
BatiuScas,'" of Madame de Genlis must, however, by 
this, have reconciled her to the most inveterate friends 
of legitimacy, church, state, and the king of Spain ! 
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structure, which incloses the Carmelite 
sisterhood, (in barriers whicli even royalty 
is no longer permitted to pass) stands a 
small edifice appropriated to the lay-guest 
of this silent and solitary retreat. The 
pretty garden, belonging exclusively to this 
wing of the convent, is only divided Ironi 
its great garden by a low wall, and it 
admits at its extremity the melancholy view 
of a small chapel or oratory, fatally distin- 
guished by the murder of the bishops and 
priests, imprisoned there during the reign 
of llobespierre. Madame de (ienlis receiv- 
ed me with a kindness, a cordiality, that 
had all the naivete and freshness of youth- 
ful feeling, and youthful vivacity. I'here 
was tiothing of age in her address or con- 
versation ; and vigour, animation, a tone 
of decision, a rapidity of utterance, spoke 
the full possession of every feeling and 
every faculty : and I found her in the midst 
of occupations and pursuits, which might 
startle the industry of youth to undertake 
or to accomplish. 

When I entered her apartment, she was 
painting flowers in a book, which she 
called her herbier sacri,^* in which she 

c 2 
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was copying all the plants mentioned in 
the Bible. Siie .sliowed me anotlier volume, 
which she had just (inishcd, full of trophies 
and tasteful devices, whicli she called 
fhcrbur dc reroiuiuLsaaiicc. “ But I have but 
little time for .such idle amuscnienis," said 
Madame de Genlis. Slu“ was, in fact, then 
engaged in abridging some ponderous tomes 
of French Memoires, in writing her ‘\Tour- 
nal de la jeunesse,” and in preparing for the 
press her new novel “ Lcs liattuecas” \^’\nch 
she has since given to the world. 

Her harp tvas nevertheless well strung 
and tuned ; hei’ piano-forte covered with 
new music, and when I gave her her lute, 
to play for me, it did not require the draw- 
ing up a single string. All was energy and 
occupation. — It was impossible not to make 
some observation on such versatility of 
talent and variety of pursuits. — “ Oh ! this 
is nothing,” said Madame de Cfenlis : “ what 
I pride myself on, is knowing tioenUf trades, 
hy all of which 1 could earn tny breudd' 

She conversed with great earnestness, but 
with great simplicity^, without effort, as 
without pretension, and laughed heartily 
at some anecdotes I repeated to her, which 
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were then in circulation in Paris. — VVlien I 
mentioned the story of her receivino; a 
mysterious pupil, wJio came veiled to lier 
apartments, whose face had never been 
seen even by her attendants, she replied — 
that there was no my‘'tery in the ease ; that 
she received tvro or three unfortunate young 
people, who had no means of su[)porting 
tliemseha^s ; and to whom she taught the 
harp, as a mode of subsistence, as she had 
done to Casemir, now one of the finest 
harpistes in the world. — 1 could not help 
telling her, I believed she had a passion 
for educating; she replied, “ contruire^ 
ccla ni’a toujours ennnyef and added, it 
was the only means now left her of doing 
good. 

1 had been told in Paris, that Madame 
de (tenlis had carried on a secret correspon- 
dence with the late Emperor, which is 
another term for tJie higher walks of espion- 
nage. I ventured one day to talk to her on 
the subject ; and she entered on it with 
great promptitude and frankness. “ Buo- 
naparte,” she said, “ was extremely liberal 
to literary people — a pension of four thou- 
.sand francs, per annum, was assigned to all 
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authors and gem-de-^lettres, whose circum- 
stances adinitled ot their acceptance of such 
a gratuity. — He gave me, however, six 
thousand, and a suite of apartments at the 
Arsenal. As I had never spoken to him, 
never had any intercourse with him what- 
ever, I was struck with this liberality, and 
asked him, wliat he expected I should do to 
merit it ? When the question was put to 
Napoleon, he replied carelessly, “ Let Ma- 
dame de Genlis write me a letter once a 
month.” As no subject was dictated, I 
chose literature, but I always abstained from 
politics.” Madame de Genlis added, that 
though she never had any interview with 
him, yet on her recommendation, he had 
pensioned five indigent peisons of literary 
talent. 

One of these persons was a mere litUrairt 
de society; and it was suggested to Buona- 
parte, that if he granted four thousand 
francs per annum to a man, who was not an 
author, and was therefore destitute of the 
usual claims on such stated bounty, that 
there were two friends of that person, 
equally clever, literary, and distressed, who 
would expect, or at least ask, for a similar 
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provision. “ Kh bum” (said Buonaparte,) 

cela fait douze uiille frdncs and he 
ordeied the other two distressed literati to 
be put on the annuity list witli their 
friend. 

It was said to me in Paris, that Madame 
de Genlis had retired to the Carmelites, 
“ desahusec des vanites de ce mondc^ ct de,<- 
chimcr.ea de la cclebrite.” I know not how 
far this may be true, but it is certain, that 
if she has done with the vanities of the 
world, she -has by no means relinquished 
its refinements and tastes, even amidst the 
coldness and austerity of a convent. Her 
apartment might haveanswerfed equally for 
the or a fori/ of a saint, or the boudoir of a 
coquette. Her blue silk draperies, her ala- 
baster vases, her fi’esli-gathered tlowei»8, 
and elegant Grecian couch, breathed still 
of this world : but the large crucifix, (that 
image of suffering and humility,) which 
hung at the foot of that couch ; the devo- 
tional books that lay mingled with lay 
works, and the chaplets and rosaries which 
hung suspended from a wall, where her 
lute vibrated, and which her paintings 
adorned, indicated a vocation before which 
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genius lay subdued, and the graces Ibrgotton. 
On showing me the pious relics which 
enriched this pretty cell, Madame de 
Genlis pointed out to my admiration a 
Christ on the Cross, which huni*’ at the foot 
of her bed. It was so celebrated for the 
beauty of its execution, that the Pope had 
sent for it, when he was in Paris, and 
blessed it, ere Ik* returned the sad and holy 
representation to its distinguished owner. 
And she naturally placed great value on a 
beautiful rosary, Avhieh had l)elonged to 
Fenelon ; and which that elegant saint had 
worn and prayed over, till a few days before 
his death. 

If years could be taken into the account 
of a lady^s age, Madame de (ienlis must be 
far advanced in life ; for it is some time 
back since the Baron de Grimm speaks of 
her, as a “ demoiselle de quulite, qui n'’itait 
connue alors, que par sa jolie voix, ct son 
talent pour la harpeC Infirmity, however, 
seems to have spared her slight and ema- 
ciated figure ; her dark eye is still full of 
life and expression ; and though her features 
are thin, worn, and sharply marked, and 
her complexion wan and pale, the traces 
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of age are neither deep nor multiplied. If 
lier person is infinitely less fresh and vigor- 
ous than her mind, still it exhibits f(;\v of 
those sad impressions, whieh timc“ slowly 
and imperceptibly prints, with his witliering 
and silent touch, on the lirmest muscle and 
tJie brightest bloom. 

My visits to the cloisters of the Carme- 
lilcs were as frequent, as the duties oi' Ma- 
dame de (ienlis, and iny own engagements 
in the world would admit ; and if I met 
this distinguished and highly-endowed per- 
son with the liigh-beating throb of expec- 
tation, 1 parted from her with admiration 
and reniet.* 


^ With all Madaino de Geulis’ works on odiieation full 
in my iiioinory, T iiaturally oceusionally rovnadod to those 
high eharaoters, for wliose use they had been ehieliy 
eonipost'd. Of Mademoiselle d’Orlcans, sh(' s[)oke with 
maternal alTectitm ; as one in whom ('very feminine ev- 
eellem'e was united. Of the Duke d’Orloans, she spoke 
not only with ad ?n f ration, but with tyvident pride ; — and 
well she might ! A character, which has carried off the 
estf'cm of every country he has honoured by his resi- 
dence ; and whose intrinsic virtues, superior to the influ- 
ence of all faction and party, have obtained the univer- 
sal suffrages and respect of his own, reflects a splendid 
credit on her, whose precepts had so great a share in 
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Literary works, even of the greatest 
merit, do not always extee.d their interest 
to their author. Tiiere are many wliom 
we are pleased to read, and yet whom 
we are not desirous to know. Books are 
so rarely the transcript of those who com- 
pose them, that a few experiments soon 
teach us the piohability of disappoint- 
ment, in a personal intercourse with their 
authors. 

To this observatjon, however, there are 
many delightful exceptions. Wlio, that 
ever read Adclc de Senange, or Eugmie cf. 
Mathi/de, and did not wish to know Ma- 
dame de Souza ? Who, that had passed an 
hour in the society of Madame de Souza, 
and did not hastily rhcur to AdMe de 
Senange, and Eugaiic et Mathildc ? The 
works and the author are, indeed, fair and 
lovely reflections of each other. Whatever 
is admirable in the pages of the former, will 
be found equally fascinating in the manner 
and conversation, of the latter. Madame 
de Souza is not only “ known to fume,'’ as 

kis education. “ But/’ said Madame de Genlis, his 
inherent dispositions were so happy, that he owed almost 
every thing to nature, 
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the author of some of the prettiest novels 
in the Frencli language ; she had long 
made a higher claim to distinction^ as the 
devoted and incomparable mother of one 
of the bravest and most gallant young ofli- 
cers in the armies of Furope, General the 
Count Flahaut.* 

Educated chielly in England by his mo- 
ther, who, it seems, in him only has 

liivVIj and breath'd, and had her being I’' 


the young Flahaut followed the profession 
of arms, in wliicli his father died ; and by 
his singular valour, romantic intrepidity, 
and inilitaiy talent, attained, without influ- 
eiua; or interest, to the rank of rhej' d’esca- 
(Iron du 1.3'' regiuivnt de chasseur s-(]-chcval. 
It was his merits that forced themselves 
on the observation of Buonaparte, whose 
notice he had not courted, and was some 
time without attracting ; and having been 
made colonel aide-de-camp to the Prince de 


^ Many years after the death of General Flahaut, 
Madame de h\ married the Portuguese ambassador, M. 
de Souza; a gentleman, whose conversation is marked 
hy very extensive reading and high acquirement. 
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Neufcliatel, iiis conduct at tlie battle of 
Alohilow procured him a brilliant and 
rapid promotion. Signalized at the battles 
of Dresden, Leipsick, and Ilanaii, his 
valour in the field of Waterloo was followed 
by other strenuous efforts, in favour of the 
falling monarch, to whom lie had attached 
himself with a devotion, whicli had its origin 

o 

in gratitude, and generously grew with the 
misfortunes of its object. 

With this excellent son and gallant sol- 
dier, the cxistenpe of iVIadame de Souza 
has become so identified, that it would he 
difficult to mention the one, without allu- 
diim to the other. And vdien I asked her, 
which was the work of all her productions 
which she herself the most esteemed, she 
replied, “ here at leant is the passage that 
came warmest from the heart /’’ She turned 
over the pages of “ Eugenie ct Mathilde," 
and pointed to that affecting paragraph, 
which begins “ Pauvres Meres.'’ 

Monsieur Moreau de la Sarthe* was our 


* Monsieur le Docteur Moreau de la Sartho, |)ro- 
lessov of medical literature in the Ecole de la Medicine, 
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Cicerone to the liotel of Mad.de Souza, and 
he is himself a very interesting link in the 
chain of association, Avhich often leads back 
the imagination to hours so pleasant to 
recollect. Madame de Souza is still a very 
lovely woman, — and her works, though ])o- 
pular throughout Eur(^pe, and translated 
into most modern languages, must always 
lose something of their charm, by being 
transferred into any language from her 
own. 

In her exquisite little novel of Jin genic 
tt Maiiii/dvJ — ll'.ere is a delicacy of percep- 
tioti, a tenderness and depth of feeling, which 
is, or ough/. to he, the true characteristic of a 
woinan’s ge nius ; and she lias traced the 
subtleties, the prejudices, the illusive hopes 
and well-sustained suffejings of the French 
emigrants, in the Memoirs of the Jarnily of 
the Co}?ite de Revel, with a spirit at oncephi- 
losop h i cal an d j Li s t ; an d w i t h a ii d e 1 i ty , w 1 1 i c 1 1 
experience as well as observation must have 
inspired and guided. — “I vrote Adik de 


is cin cK'coraplisiied and elegant scholar, and one of the 
most distinguished physicians in Paris. He is author of 
a weli-knovYH work ‘‘ on Women'' 
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Henange” (said Madame dc Souza to me) 
“ merely for my own amusement, and to 
distract my mind from the horrors of the 
early part of the revolution, in which 1 xeas 
then plungedy — A dele de Senange, witli all its 
merits, is in fact evidently the work of a 
very young person. It is, however, 1 think 
(in France at least) the most popular of any 
of Madame de Souza's productions. Tlic 
writings of Madame de Souza may perhaps 
take their place on the same shelf with those 
of Madame Cottin.* 


^ Many ladies of distinguished literary merit now 
reside in Paris. Amon^ others Madame Elizabeth de 
Bon, (author of AetV Aoeiix dc V to whose 
polite attentions I stand much indebted ; Mademoiselle de 

T , author of ‘‘ Marie Botdend'^ imd Cdtcile de Renne- 

villcA Mademoiselle Alexandrine Gottis, who has lately 
produced ‘‘ Fraii^otH rremier^'' and Madame de Chateau- 
briant. While the translation of many of our best lite- 
rary productions, and those of Germany, are given by 
women, f owe tof) much to the Viscountess de Iluolz, 
for her beautiful translation of one of my earliest and 
most imperfect productions, the Novice of St. J)omiuick^ 
not to avail myself of this opportunity to offer my ac- 
knowledgments. The celebrated Helen Maria Williams 
has long been a resident in Paris, surrounded by a large 
circle of distinguished friends, who meet every Sunday 
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Jc m'occiipc actue I lenient'’ (says Voltaire, 
111 one of his letters to D’Alembert,) “^‘c 
nfoccupc actueUemcnt de la conversion de 
Monsieur de Villettc ; d qui j’ ui fait fair e le 
meillcur rnarchf qu’on puisse jamais conclure ; 
— il a epous}. dans tna chaumierc de Fernep, 
unc flic, qui n’a pas nn sous, et dont la dot 
est de la vertu, de la philosophic, de la candeur, 
de la sensibilite, unc extreme beauts, I'air le 
plus noble, et tout d dix-neuf ans.” 

It would be difficult to say, with what 
lively pleasure I recidved a visit from the 
original of this splendid picture, and heard 
Ihe name of the Marchioness de Villette, 
the celebrated “ belle et bonne" of Voltaire, 
announced in my apartments. The passing 
flight of many years, the loss of a lovely 
daughter, and other circumstances unfa- 
vourable to the preservation of personal 
charms, may have somewhat lessened the 
claims of Madame de Villette to that 


evening at her hotel. At one of the siyir^es of Miss 
Williams, I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Monsieur Marron, whom Buonaparte styled the 
“ Protestant Pope,” and who is esteemed the most 
eminent Hugonot preacher iu France. 
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extreme hcaute, which procured her tJie lir.st 
part of the pretty sobriquet given her by 
Voltaire: but to judge by her gratuitous 
kindness and attentions to myself, durin<>- 
my residence in Paris, she still maintains 
undisputed claims to the latter epithet. 
Her perfect and inexhaustible good-nature 
provided me with many sources of high 
enjoyment, to which her numerous and cu- 
rious recollections of her illustrious adopted 
father most materially contributed. 

The mind, the memory, the conversation, 
the very liouse of Madame de Villette, is 
full of Voltaire. lie has become the l uling 
thought of hei' existence ; and to revere 
his genius, and to admire his works, is a 
short and sure passage to her heart. 

Though born of a noble family, she 
proudly boasts herself among the number 
of those, Avhom his beneficence rescued from 
obscurity, and rendered completely happy. 
The family de Varicourt, of the Pays de 
Gex, near Geneva, had early distinguished 
itself in the French armies; and seven 
younger brothers of Monsieur de Vari- 
comt. the father of Madame de Villette, 
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had entered the French service, and ob- 
tained the order of St. Louis. The fate of 
her own and youngest brother, has long 
become an interesting and historical fact. 
Mons,. de Varicourt had some time held a 
commission in the garde royak, under Louis 
XVI. lie was on duty at the palace of 
V ersailles, on the fatal 6’th of October, when 
the lives of the royal family were, near fall- 
ing a sacrifice to the infuriate rage of the 
Parisian mob. As the sanguinary multitude 
were rushing up the grand stairs of the 
palace, the young de Varicourt threw him- 
self before the door of the Queen’s apart- 
ment, and, hopeless of any effectual resist- 
ance, suffered himself to be cut to pieces^ 
M hile, by a desperate sacrifice, he afforded 
time to the Queen to escape. His post 
and his life were thus only gallantly resigned 
together. 

Mademoiselle de Varicourt was one of 
the very large family of a high born but 
indigent gentleman, the friend and neigh- 
bour of Voltaire, who adopted belle et 
bonne” shortly after fie had so happily 

VOL. H. D D 
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provided for the great grand-niece of 
Corneille. 

Some time after this adoption, he mar- 
ried Mademoiselle de Varicourt to his de- 
voted, witty, but somewhat roue friend, 
the Marquis de Villette, in whose arms and 
hotel Voltaire died ;* and who (though of 
the ancient noblesse, and extremely rich,) 
distinguished himself among the consti- 
tutionalists of the early part of the revo- 
lution. 

From the moment Madame de Villette 


^ “ Cest dans Vhotel de M, le Marquis de Villette^ 
quHl est de8ce7idu avec Madams Denis, pour ne point 
se separer de Belle et Bonne, quHl ch6ril avec une ten- 
dresse extreme, 11 y occupe un cahinet, qui ressemhle 
beaucoup plus au boudoir de la volupU, qvHau sanctuaire 
des Muses'' 

Meinoires Hisloriques, par le Baron de Grimm, 

On the death of her husband, the marchiemess gave 
up this hotel, and has since resided partly at her hotel 
in the Rue Vaugirard, and at the chdleau de Villette, 
a few leagues from Paris. She has now, however, re- 
signed the chateau to the present marquis, her only 
child, who is just come of age, and inherits a great 
part of the family propdlrty, a portion having been lost 
in the revolution. 
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arrived iu Paris, her house became one of 
the most distinguished for its brilliant assem- 
blage of talent and rank ; and the hotel de 
Villette is still pointed out to the stranger’s 
observation, among the classical and 
memorable topography of that great capi- 
tal. 

The apartment habitually occupied by 
Madame de V illette, is a sort of reluiuary, 
dedicated to the remains of Voltaire. Her 
book-cases are tilled with his works ; lier 
seerttaire with his MS. letters. The arm 
chair, which he always occupied, stands by 
her hearth. On the reading and writing 
desk, ingeniously fastened to one of its 
arms, he wrote for the last twenty years of 
his life. The Sevre bust, to which he 
alludes* in his letters to D’Alembert, and 
which was originally done for the King of 
Prussia, lies on her chimney-piece. In one 
corner of the room, stands the model of 

^ “ TjC vieux inagoi que Pigat veut aculpitr^ sou^ 
VOS auspices j nest point du tout sculp tah le ; .Piles Je 
vousenprie d votre Phidias, de s'en tenir \ peiife 
figure de porcelaine failed Idevresf eVc*. 

Corresponda?ice de l'\)ltaire, 

I) D 2 
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the celebrated statue, by Pigal and his 
picture, by Largilliere, is suspended on the 
wall, with the engraving, by Barier ; on 
which he wrote the following lines, when he 
presented it to the mistress of the day. . 

Barier grava ces traits destines pour vos yeux, 

Avec ({uelque plaisir daignez Jes recoimaitre ; 

Les vdtres dans in on coeur furent graves bien mieux, 
Mais^ ce fut par un plus grand maitre.” 

In assembling round her the monuments, 
which genius has raised to tlie memory of 
her illustrious friend, Madame de Villette 
has also preserved some more familiar and 
intimate mementos, which, with that genu- 
ine feminine feeling, that attaches interest 
to whatever has been consecrated by the 
touch of a beloved object, she esteems as 
much as the picture of Largilliere, or the 
statue of Pigal. She has preserved in her 
armoire the rich robe-de-chambre, in which 
Voltaire received the multitude, who came 

^ “ Vous saurez que dans ma retraite, 

Aujourd’hui Phidias Pigal 
A dessinfe I’original 
Demon vieux et maigresquelette.’’ 

M. Pigal m'a fait parlant, et j)enm7ii. il est amsi 
bon homme que bon artiste. — Cest la simplicity du vrai 
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lo offer him their homage at the hotel Je 
Yillette,* and the dress in which he ap- 
peared at the tlieatre, tlie night wlien he 

^ Non ; r apparif ion (Vim nwenanV ccUe eVun pro^ 
pMh*, tVuu apdlre^ /Vauraii pas causi^ plus dc surprise 
et (V ad miration^ que V arrivee de M. Voltaire, Ce 
nouveau prod ige a suspendu quelques momens tout autre 
inUrH ; il a fait tomber les bruits de guerre,, les intrigues 
de robe, les tracasseries de cour,, Tout Pans 

s'esf empressc de i3okr aux pieds de Vidole^ et janiais le 
keros de noire si/'cle nkiit joul de sa gloire avec plus 
(Vegetal,, si la coiir Vavait Iionore (Vim regard plus 
favorable, ou seulemenf nioins mdiferenfV This veue- 
ration of the French people for genius, contrasted with 
the coldness of the court, speaks volumes in proof how 
far the nation had got the start of the government, tlie 
institutions, and privileged classes of France. 1 he only 
observation made by Louis XVI., on the arrival in 
Paris of the greatest writer of his reign or kingdom, 
w^as to en((nire whether “ Vordre (jui dtfendit <1 I'ol- 
tairede revenir a Paris avaii He lcv€P It was the influ- 
ence and intercession of the tomtess Jules de Polignac. 
and even of the Queen herself, which prevented this 
decree of exile being renewed against the author of the 
at eighty-four. After the death ol Voltaire, 
while the people of F'rance were paying almost divim 
honours to this man, the government and (yhurch re- 
fused him burial in consecrated ground ; and the arch- 
bishop and curates of Paris denied an asylum even to 
*his ashes. The theatres w^ere ordered not to play any 
of his tragedies — the journalists not to speak of his death. 
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was crowned by a wreath of laurel placed 
on the brow of his statue, by Clairon, 
amidst the applause and shouts of the 
asse nd ) led s [lec tato rs. 

I have often been permitted to examine 
all these relics in detail, and not only to 
read, but to copy some of Voltaire’s manu- 
script letters, which had not been printed ;* 


— and thv professors of tiie universities not to teach his 
verses to the students ! Where are the names and the 
deeds of those, who issued these barbarous decrees ? and 
where is (he genius, where the memory of him, against 
whom they were fulfninated? They are now rising 
with time, and brightening the horizon of posterity— 
to sink and be forgotten only, with the language and 
the iiaiion, which they improved, enlightened, and 
glorified. 

With respect to the accounts, fabricated in the works 
of the Abbe B and by the enemies of V^oltaire, of 

his death-bed scene, Mad^ie de Villette adds her testi- 
mony to many others given of their malignity and false- 
hood. She never left him for a moment. “ To the last,’^ 
she says, “ all breathed the beneficence and kindness of 
his character ; and, except the little peevishness which 
he exhibited to the Cur6 of St. Sulpice, when he beck- 
oned him awo-y, and said, “ Laissez-moi mourir Iran- 
all was tranquillity, and peace, and resignation.^’ 

Among the number of unpublished letters, the two 
following struck me to be curious ; the first as a picture 
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and the pleasure I obviously derived from 
this interesting privilege, induced Madame 
de Villette to make a sort of Voltaire eom- 
memoratimi, at which she not only display- 
ed all her treasures, hut invited almost all 


of Voltaire's domestic character and perfect bonhommie ; 
— the other, as being (Madame de Villette believes,) the 
last he wj'ole ; for she w^as not certain, whetlier it pre- 
ceded or followed the celebrated billot to the Comte 
Lally Tollendal. 

No. 1. — Leilre an SieuT Carho, Inleiidaiit de Monsieur 
de Voltaire, 

‘‘ Je recomniande instamment au Sieur Carbo, de 
inetfre ordre au manage de rhonime Mayen, qui tra- 
vaille pour moi au Chattelar, en menuisief. — T1 lui recom- 
mandera de ne plus s’enivrer, de iie point battre sa 
femme, et de travailler. — II recevra de la justice, s'il ne 
fait pas son devoir. — II ira A son loisir ii I’hermitage. — 
11 visitera les champs et les prds du domaine. II verra 
ce qu’oii en pent faire, en quel fdat sent les moutoris, et il 
me rendra compte de tout. Je lui serai tr^s oblige*. 

‘‘ Voltaire.” 

No. II. — A Madame St, J alien. 

A Paris, 177b. 

Jesais bien ce que je desire; maisje ne sais pas ce 
que je ferai ; je souffre de la t^te aux pieds. — II n'y a 
*que mon coeur de sain— Et cela n’est bon a rien. 

‘‘ VOLTATRE.' 
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who still remainetl of the friends and eotem- 
poraries of the patriarch of Ferney. This 
entertainment {^Mlejenncr a la four diet te) was, 
indeed, thoroughly Voltairian, and, perhaps 
2l little French, The books, the wardrobes, 
the manuscripts of Voltaire, were all dis- 
played ; incense was burned in an encemoir 
before his bust, which. was crowned by the 
identical wreath, which he had modestly 
withdrawn from his own brow, when the 
admiration of a whole people had placed 
it there ; and the sublime ode addressed to 
him by Chenier, was read aloud and heard 
with an emotion, to be felt and to be under- 
stood alone by this enthusiastic and ardent 
people ; to whom genius is but another 
word for divinity ; and who, next to the 
great spirit, venerate those whom he has 
most informed with the rays of his own 
intelligence. 

Almost every object in the apartment 
where this “ high solemnity” was celebrated, 
produced, as it attracted attention, some 
anecdote relative to him, with whose me- 
mory it was connected. In placing the 
laurel wreath on the bust of Voltaire, Ma- 
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dame de Villette o})served, “ When this 
Avieath was offered to him at the theatre, 
he modestly laid it aside, whispering me, 
“ Jc meum sur lea roses.” The audience, 
however, all stood up, and cried to me, 
“ llamassez-lc, ramassez-le,” and I again 
placed it on his brow, amidst a thunder of 
applause.” 

In his beautiful picture by Largilliere, 
done in his twenty-fourth year, it is ex- 
tremely obvious that the world had not 
then passed over a countenance, in which no 
trait of the caustic satirist of future times 
is visible. There is a playfulness, a. Jincsse 
in the fine dark eyes, which resembles the 
cspicglerif c)f arch boyhood ; but the sharp 
lines, the abrupt angles, which mark the 
picture of his riper manhood, and give 
almost a wizard intelligence to his features, 
are no wheie to be found in this sem- 
blance of unworn, untried, and confiding 
youth. 

“ Voltaire,” said the Marquis de^^^, 
one of his friends, who was present, “Vol- 
taire lost sight of that picture a few years 
after it was done, and recovered it a few 
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weeks before liis death. It was painted for 
the object of one of his earliest and most 
ardent passions, the beautiful Phillis, after- 
wards Madame dc Gouverne, to whom he 
addressed one of the prettiest epistles that 
ever was written, known under the name of 
“ I)cs Voiis et des Tu.^'* 


'A' A Madame de G . 

Phillis, qirest devenue ce toms, 

Oii, dans un fiacre proinen{?e, 

Sans laquais, sans ujustemens, 

De tes graces vseiiles ornee, 
Coiitente d’uii manvais souper, 

Qiie tu changeais en ambrosie, 

Tu te livrais, dans ta folie, 

A I'ainant heiireux et tromp(% 

Qui t’avait consacre sa vie? 

Le ciel ne to donnait alors, 

Pour tout rang et pour tons tresors, 
Que les agr^inens de ton iige, 

Un c(eur\endre, un esprit volage, 
Uii sein d’albatre, etdes beaux yeux, 
Avec tant d’attraits precienx, 

Helas! qui n’ehtete friponne ? 

Tu le fus, objet gracieux, 

Et que Famoiir me le pardorme, 

Tu sais que je ten aimais mieux. 
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Sixty years after the period in \vhicl\ he 
had sat for, and presented her with that 
portrait, he learnt, on his arrival in Paris, 
tliat Phil/is was .sti/l living. He imme- 
diately begged permission to wait on her ; 
but when they met, they both remained 
for a considerable time speecldess ; and 
Phillis, once de s£s graces seules ornee,” 
was now, at the age of ninety, a witch of 
Endor ! 

In contemplating the ravages, which 
time had made on tlie wrinkled visage of 
lier lover, she remained almost insensible 
to the change which had taken place in her 
own person. When he had recovered from 
his first emotion, the eyes of Voltaire 
rested on the picture of a young and hand- 
some man, to which the looks of Madame 

de G also occasionally recurred. — “ It 

is the picture of the young Arouet,” said 


Ah ! Madame, (jik^ votro vie, 

D’hormeurs aujourd’hui vsi renijilie. 

Differo desdoux instants! 

O' Suisse, ii cheveux blancs, 

Qui mourt sans cesse, a votre porte, 
Phillis, est rimagedu terns, &r. &c. &c. 
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Madame de G , “ who lias immortalized 

me in his poem of the Vons et Tu.” V oltaire 
instantly begged this picture for Madame 
de Villette. “ It cannot much longer be 

mine,” said Madame de G ; and the 

picture was sent that evening to the dear 
" belle et honney — “ I remember,” said the 
Marquis de “ having seen Voltaire 

in the evening of the day he had paid 
this melancholy visit. It had consider- 
ably affected his spirits. — “ It was getting 
on the other side of the Styx,” he observed ; 
but added, with a faint smile, “ cependunt 
nous n’avons pas heaucoup radotL” 

As pendant to this little anecdote of the 
picture of Largilliere, the Abbe de 
related one of a more humorous cast of 
the miniature, which Voltaire had present- 
ed to Madame de Chatelet, and which was 
only rendered visible to the fair possessor 
by a spring, of which she alone had the 
secret. 

On the death of Madame de Chatelet, 
and in the first burst of his grief, Voltaire 
liad an interview with the widowed husband, 
extremely affecting to both parties. Vol- 
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taire, on this occasion, ventured to beg 
back the ring, which Madame de Chatelet 
had always worn. “ You are not ignorant 
of the friendship which existed between 
us,” said the afflicted lover to the afflicted 
husband ; “ and that ring, so constantly 
worn, you are perhaps already aware, con- 
tains my picture.” 

“ I have witnessed your friendship,” said 
the Marquis de Chatelet, “ and I know the 
ring you allude to. As you observe, she 
never parted with it ; but, to confess the 
truth, it is not your picture that it con- 
tains ! that picture was instantly replaced 
by mine !” The tears of Voltaire ceased to 
flow ! he demanded proofs of this treason to 
friendship and to love. The ring was sent 
for, the secret spring was touched, the ena- 
mel flew open, and the picture of the 
young, the chivalresque St. Lambert stood 
confessed, in all the imposing superiority 
of youth and military glory. The philo- 
sopher closed the spring, and returned the 
ring to the mourning husband.# 


^ The lovely Madame Jerome Buonaparte (Mrs. 
Patterson) and ourselves, were the only foreigners 
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This little commemoration of Voltaire 
was amoncf the most interestinji and amu- 
sing morning entertainments I enjoyed at 
Paris : it united, by very intimate links, 
the present with the past : it exhibited 
the French character in one of its happiest 
aspects, exquisitely alive to the supre- 
macy of genius, devotedly true to the 
claims, as to the recollection of friend- 
ship ; highly .endowed with a brilliant 
gaiety and profound sensibility ; full of 
national glory for national worth ; and by 
its illumination and relinement, its love 
of letters and of arts, wanting only a free 
government, to render the country that pro- 


present at this literary dejeuner. The society of Paris, 
by its variety, frequently presents the most singular 
combinations and uniooked-for associations. I was at 
a ball one evening, at Madame de Villette’s, and leaning 
on Mrs. Patterson’s arm, when the Prince Paul of Wir- 
tem berg entered into conversation with me : some obser- 
vations made by Mrs. Patterson induced him to ask her, 
whether she was an American? He was not aware 
that he asked this question of the wife of the man, who 
was then married to his own sister; the ex- king of 
Westphalia being now the husband of the Princess Royal 
of Wirtemberg. 
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duces and combines such liappy elements 
of moral and physical existence, not, I 
trust, the greatest, but one of the greatest 
nations of the earth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The observations contained ia the following 
sheets, too unimportant to constitute a separate 
volume, may perhaps meet indulgence, under their 
present supplementary form. The results of in- 
dividual observation and enquiry, they lay claim 
only to that portion of consideration, which their 
internal evidence may merit. The leading design 
in their composition has been, by comparison, 
example, or contrast of foreign habitudes, to mark 
defects in domestic policy ; and to remove preju- 
dices, which the author regards as unfavourable 
to the happiness and prosperity of his country. 
Novelty has therefore been occasionally sacrificed 
to the desire of impressing neglected or contested 
truths : some recapitulation of known events was 
also necessary, to give connexion to the remarks. 
For the rest : — all literary apologies are vain ; and 
apologies for sketches thus slightly outlined, would 
have the additional demerit of being presumptuous. 

T. C. M. 
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La diversite des laix civiles, est, cornme la dlverslte de 
religion, ou de langage, une barriere, qui rend etrangers. 
Tun a I’autre, les peoples les plus voisins, et qui les em* 
pcche de multiplier entr^eux des transactions de tout 
genre, et de concourir ainsi mutuellement a I’accroisge- 
ment de leur prospirite. 

Motifs du projet de hi concerrumt 
le code Napoleon* 




OF THE PROGRESS OF LAW, 


SINCE 

THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


The administratioij of justice in France was ori- 
ginally exercised, as a feudal right, by the manorial 
lords. To assist them in the discharge of these 
functions, and, at first, perhaps, in cases of diffi- 
culty alone, they called to their council the clergy, 
or clerks, who, by their knowledge of reading and 
writing, remedied the ignorance of the unlettered 
barons ; and became first advisers, next authorities, 
and lastly independent functionaries ; raising them- 
selves by degrees into a new order of the state, into 
a species of secondary aristocracy. Supremacy in 
knowledge has at all times been made the ready 
instrument of pre-eminence in power: and as the 
clergy in the middle ages usurped authority over 
the ignorant lay-chiefs, so in modern times the 
people, by the gradual dissemination of instruction, 
have been enabled to wrest it from both, and have 
arisen in estimation and importance, in the exact 
proportion of their increasing intelligence. 

At the epoch of the Revolution, the first pro- 
cesses of justice were administered by judges, 
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appointed by the seignorial lord,,, and removable at 
his pleasure. Their jurisdiction extended to the 
more unimportant cases : they had power to ini" 
pose fines, to decree correctional punishments, 
and even to imprison for short periods: they took 
also the first examinations in criminal matters. 
According to the feudal maxim, that there was no 
land without its lord, these officers existed in every 
part of the kingdom ; and even the king, in ap- 
pointing judges, for those lands which he held in 
chief, acted merely in his capacity as lord of the soil. 

Immediately above these officers, in dignity, 
were the senechals and bailies, who judged in the 
first instance the cases of greater importance. 
From their decision, an appeal lay to the thirteen 
parliaments. Occasionally, however, their func- 
tions were superseded ; and the most trifling affairs, 
by a privilege called “ droit de conimittimusy^ 
were carried at once before the parliament. Thus, 
for instance, the lowest office in the king's house'* 
hold entitled its possessor to bring his suits, 
however insignificant, before the parliament of 
Paris, even though the venue lay at an hundred 
leagues distance. The expense and vexation 
attendant upon this privilege, became a certain 
means of obtaining judgment by default, against 
every adversary, whose fortune was not equal to 
enbounter them. 

In civil matters, the law differed in almost 
every province. In some places, the Roman law 
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prevailed ; in others a code of local customs, 
founded on the Teutonic jurisprudence, but often 
contradictory to itself, and to the customs of ad- 
joining provinces. Each court also had its own 
peculiar usages and precedents, which formed 
what was termed “ la jurisprudence des arrets.” 
Hence a process lost in one court, might be reco- 
vered, if, on any pretence, it could be carried before 
another jurisdiction, at the distance of a few mWes : 
and it has been humourously remarked, that in Old 
France the traveller changed his law with every 
relay of post horses. The litigation thus became an 
inextricable chaos : suits descended from genera- 
tion to generation ; and the party who could hold 
out the longest was generally the victor. 

The offices in the courts of justice were univer- 
sally venal} they were also, in point of fact, here- 
ditdrp: for the sons of judges most commonly pur- 
chased the places, which had been held by their 
fathers. These employments had likewise, in the 
same sense, become attached to the nobility ; for 
the parliaments commonly rejected those candi- 
dates who were roturier; or at least, if such persons 
were accepted, they were ennobled for the occasion. 
Sometimes, indeed, the offices themselves con- 
ferred a species of nobility. Voltaire, in one of 
his philosophical romances, makes a singular 
apology, or rather extenuation, of this abusive 
sale of the magistrature, by which the most learned 
advocates were excluded from the bench, and their 
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place supplied by young men utterly ignorant of 
the law. He says, “ Les juges deciderent plus vUe^ 
que les avocaU ne douterenL Lew jugement fui 
presque unanime; Us jugerent bien, parce qu*ils 
mivaient les Imnieres de la raison, et les autres 
avaient opine mal, parce quails n'avaieni consulte , que 
leurslivres.'’ According to this statement, it should 
appear that the written law had become so con- 
fused, that its study terminated in mere pedantry ; 
and that the tribunals of France, unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the labyrinth, took refuge in 
a system of decisions in equity, or rather in the 
Jusvagum of individual opinion. Notwithstanding 
the venality of judicial charges, and although two 
or three parliaments have been accused of corrup- 
tion, these courts were in general inaccessible to 
pecuniary temptation.* Even the famous process 
of Beaumarchais (the account of which, as given 
in his own pleadings, is so exquisitely amusing, 
and in which the wife of a judge was shown to 
have taken money from a litigant) proves the 
general purity of the bench, by the scandal and 
eclat it excited throughout all France. But if the 
parliaments were not open to sordid temptations. 


jJdditional note » — * Franklin, in one of his letters ireccntly 
published, remarks that judicial appointments sold so high, as 
to afford the parties not more thao three per cent, for their 
money. The incorruptibility of these functionarieS| was ther^* 
fore highly honorable to the national character. 
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they were, to a great degree, governed by an esprit 
de corps ; and they conducted themselves with 
such hauteur towards their inferiors, tha the neigh- 
bourhood of a conseiller au parlement was consi- 
dered as a disadvantage ; so great was the danger 
of giving offence to that formidable body. Upon 
the whole, however, they exhibited considerable 
integrity, and w’ere zealous and attentive in the 
discharge of their duties. 

In addition to their judicial functions, the par- 
liaments, especially that of Paris, assumed a sort 
of legislative authority. For as the registering of 
the king’s edicts was a part of their duty, and a 
necessary preliminary to the efficiency of the law, 
they, by degrees, assumed a right of remonstrance 
against such measures as were unpopular, or dis- 
pleasing to themselves. In these cases, however, 
upon a third demand from the king, upon his 
issuing “ Lettres dejussivn,’* or lastly, if he held a 
“ lit de justice,^* the parliament had no alternative 
but to obey, and to register the royal edict. 
Their only remedy, when thus pushed, was to 
suspend the administration of justice; an awkward 
and impolitic expedient, always terminating in a 
reconciliation with the court, at the expense of 
the people. These assemblies have, in fact, at 
all times been forward to oppose themselves to 
useful innovations ; and to those imposts which 
were calculated to fall equally upon every rank. 
It was in the famous remonstrance of the parlia- 
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ment of Paris, presented in the year 177J, that the 
political doctrine was consigned, which declares 
the people of France taillable et corveable, &c. &c. 
at the pleasure of the sovereign. 

All these abuses were abolished by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; when the several contradictory 
codes were replaced by one iiniveral and uniform 
jurisprudence. For this purpose, a new system 
was ordered to be compiled, which, owing to the 
storms of the revolution, was not completed until 
the consulate of Buonaparte; who, coliectirig all 
that had been arranged by his predecessors, laid 
the result before the conseil (Petal, and at the sainc 
time made some changes in these ensctmehts, 
dictated by the alterations in the form of govern- 
ment. It is this system, which forms the cocfe 
civUy the present law of Franee, and of some other 
states, into which it has been introduced by thei 
conquests of Napoleon. 

In the first periods of the revolution, the jud^gek 
were elected by the people ; and they held f^jeir 
office only for a definitive term. The seignorial 
judges were replaced by justices of the jpeace, 
chosen also by the people. Tribunals of con- 
ciliation were instituted, where oivil ffiahers mfght 
be settled by arbitration. Every arrondissement 
had its tribunal /U’etnrifrs ms/nnce, and' each 
department its superior cburt. There were' like- 
wise tribunals of appeal ; and the cour de cassation 
was appmnted to take cognizance of errors of form, 



wbiph had formerly been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the king's council. 

Upon the establishment of Napoleon on the 
throne, the election of the judges was taken from 
the people, and their appointment was assigned to 
the emperor. In a few instances, also, he inter- 
fered arbitrarily to remove judges, already upon 
the bench, who were obnoxious to him for their 
political sentiments, or conduct : and Louis XVIII. 
has liberally imitated his example, notwithstand- 
ing a clause in the charter, which decrees the 
imntomhiiily of these functionaries. An English 
croAvn lawyer once ventured to define a charter, to 
be a “ parchment with a piece of wax dangling at 
the end of it;’ and the emigrants imaged the French 
charte by a morsel of paper, which they tore, and 
threw into the fire. There is, however, a force of 
public opinion, which can neither be erased nor 
cancelled ; there is an eternal and indissoluble 
connexion of things, which unites falsehood with 
distrust, and tyranny with instability ; and he is 
no less a traitor to his prince, than asubverter of 
his country, who counsels a breach of royal faith, 
or tampers for temporary purposes with the purity 
of judicial administration. 

The procedure in criminal matters, under the old 
regime, was, from beginning to end, barbarous and 
unjust. The accused were confined in solitary 
dungeons, and were often secluded for years from 
all intercourse with their friends, family, and legal 
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advisers. They were interrogated in private, by 
a magistrate, whose object it was to elicit, by the 
examination, as full an avowal as possible of guilt ; 
and by captious and embarrassing questions, or 
even by a simulated compassion, and the sem- 
blance of a favourable impression, to entrap the 
prisoner, and to entangle him in his own answers.* 

The accusers underwent a similar interrogation ; 
but they were not confronted with the accused, 
until the int'urmations were completed ; and then, 
if by embarrassment, or repentance, they were in- 
duced to retract any part of their first statement, 
they subjected themselves to the punishment for 
perjury. Two witnesses were deemed necessary 
to, a capital conviction ; but, by a horrible species 
of logic, several evidences to fyrobabilities were 
summed up, to make one positive testimony ; and 
the judges were bound by oath, to condemn upon 
the evidence so offered. The accused received no 
communication of papers, employed as evidence, 
no notice of the charges brought against them, nor 
were they allowed the assistance of counsel. Such 
was the nature of the investigation before the tri- 
bunals de premiere tnslarwe ; and the decision of the 
court, founded upon this evidence, was made upon 
a report of the proceedings, drawn up by one only 
of its members. 'I'o what horrible system of 

* See the account of the affair of the Curi de Loudon of 
Ch(dais, and other rictims of Cardinal Richelieu, in “ I'Intrigue 
du Cabinet.” 
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policy, tOM^hat deplorable darkness of the intellect 
did it belong, thus to seek the conviction of the 
accused, and to place the merit of judicial admi- 
nistration in attacking, rather than in defending, 
the life of a citizen ? 

Upon the decision of this tribunal against the 
accused, the party condemned was transferred to 
the parliament; sometimes to a distance of many 
hundred miles, to receive sentence, in the chamber 
called la Tournelle : and here again the opinion 
of the court was formed from the same documents, 
and upon the same principles which had already 
served for his condemnation. A report of the case 
was, as before, prepared, for the guidance of the 
judges, by one of their own number; the whole 
affair consequently may be considered as resting 
upon the opinion of two individuals. If, however, 
the accused was a noble, the magistrates of the 
haute chambre, who were ihe senior judges, as- 
sembled with those of la Tournelle ; an odious, and 
perha|>s a useless distinction. 

In all cases, the judges of parliament remained 
unacquainted with the person of the accused, until 
thd last moment when he was introduced, to appear 
befofe them upon sellette ; and as at this period 
the informations were already gone through, and 
nothing remained but to pass sentence^ the ap* 
pearance of the prisoner in court, far from being 
serviceable to him, operated only as a useless insult. 
In passing judgment, no citation was made of the 
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la^,unp^,wlvcii, it was foUR()^,|iov wa» aay detail 
given of the proceedings in whieh it originated, 
After ,ep€cifying the crime, the decree proceeded 
memJy tp atate, that “/or /Ae reasons resulting from 
the process, they bad judged,” &c. &c, a formula, 
which stifled all moral responsibility in the judges, 
and abstracted the sentence from the dominion of 
public opinion. Eixecution immediately followed ; 
and it might, at the option of the judges, be aggra^ 
vated by the application of the torture. Louis 
XYL towards the close of his reign, bad indeed 
aboffsbed the use of “ the question,” during the 
pre^rmnary proceedings ; but that, which, under 
the pretext of discovering accomplices, was in> 
dieted after condemnation, remained in full force, 
till abolished by the Constituent Assembly. 

The punishments inflicted on criminals, under 
the old regime, were varied and barbarous ; and 
they were in a great measure regulated byibe rank 
of the oftender. In tlie reign) of Louis XY. 
a Montmorenci was found guilty of ussassina- 
tion. His valet-de^banabre, condemned as an ac- 
complice, was broken alive upon the wheel, whUe 
the principal received no other punjsbment than 
an imprisonment, by ^eWre de cmhet. The three 
pufiiahments most commonly in use were the gal- 
hows, reserved ordinarily for the people ; decapita- 
tion for the privileged classes ; and in cases of more 
serious offence, the Wheel!' This last infliction 

A ^ 

consisted in breakipg the bones of the four extre- 
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tatties, wkh tkbar kdit, «ifd’tlien d*eipatchiing the 
criminai with a MoM? 6n the breaM. The last Wow, 
however (teftmed the Coup de gidce), was often Tft- 
fused; and the mutilated vietim was left tOexpIreV 
by the gradual evhaustion of nature. 

The frequency of these horrible spectacles, undet 
the old government, could not fail to hatden the 
heart, and to deaden the sympathies of the populace; 
and It may justly be accused of engendering the 
tyger-like-fetocity, which was exhibited during the 
first burst of the rfevoluHon, and with which that 
eveht baa been so repeatedly reproached Thou- 
sands of lives, sacrificed in the fury of political con- 
tention, do not inflict so heavy a disgrace upon a 
nation, nor lower so much the human character in 
the esteem of the moralist, as one of these deliberate 
and judicial murders. Where, on these occasions, 
was the boasted mildness of the Christian dispen- 
sation Where the dispassionate illumination of an 
ermined magistracy ? Where the chivalrous gene- 
rosity ^of knighted monarchs? — all leagued against 
a miserable and defenceless wretch, who, already 
dead in the eye of the law, Was an object merely 
for empathy and commiseration. 

But ifi instead of a condemned criminal, we sub- 
stitute an Unhappy youth,* It minor, guilty of no 

^ TJie CheTalier de la Barre, (|randisoii of a lieutenant. 
general, was found guilty of having tung impioub songs, ando^ 
ha?lng paused a procession ef capudilm, if Ithont tallidg off 
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accused! only «f a boyiafe frolic ; il we 
4;;«tiMid€!r hiaa as a viQtitn offered a|> by {» dastardly 
beoeb, to apjsease (be rage of a faaatticaJ hierarcby ; 
wbat iaoguage sbail be found sufficiently pregnant 
with meaning, to characterise the religion, the 
morals, and the social institutions of the state, 
tolerated the exhibition ? Much injured and 
much, abused nation ! — how long shall the world 
bp^r only of your errors and of your naistakes? 
JUiow long shall it remain blinded to the infamy of 
those guides, who debased your reason, enalai^d 
your persona, stripped you of your fair portioo of 
(nature’s gitfs, and then accuse you of wanting the 
virtues of independent manhood ? 

To descend from cr<itnes to absurdities, may bo a 
species of anti>climax ; but at the present moment, 
wbcu every ancient abuse is re'estabiislnug, and 
every innovotion is rejected, merely because rt is an 
iwfiovatmi^ there is no prejudice too trifling to be 
neglected. The punishment of hanging, was, under 
the ancient regime, deemed infamous; not so that 
of doeapitation : and, as in inffimous punish oaemts, 
not only the culprit himself, but his whole family 
partook of the disgrace, and were thereby debarjied 


hit hat. Thejudget of AbbcwJie eondemDed him to buss hit 
tongue torn out, his hand amputated, and himself to be burned 
by a slow fire; yet, not content with this barbarity, they 
applied tbe question betone u]teeu'dda,*to aKoefld«,'ai ^olthlre 
SR^ostea it, how many eohgsi he bid ibiMV' 

prowwAonsiiie bad paaw^ Wtthiniifc paltfdp o® USsImK. 
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from the exettilse of matiy lucrative atld'hoOOhVafte 
funfetions in the state, it became an object with 
noble families to commute the punishment in those 
cases, in which a member of their house rendered 
himself subject to the degrading infliction ; and to 
obtain the substitution of decapitation. 

Nothing, indeed, could be mote just, than by 
such a commutation, to preserve the honour of an 
innocent family, whether noble ot roturier: but it 
is impossible to conceive a law more revolting to 
every feeling of justice, morals, and order, than that 
which in any case extends infamy beyond the per- 
son of the criminal ; and which estimates disgrace, 
not in proportion to the offence, but according to 
the nature of the punishment, to which the accused 
nray be arbitrarily subjected. It is certain that 
those persons who have enjoyed the equality of the 
British law, will be little likely to adopt these pre- 
judices, or to permit the introduction of similar 
abuses in the judicial proceedings of our own coun- 
try. But there are very many who forget that such 
ojiinions and such laws form part of the life’s-blood, 
part of the very vitrifying spirit of the government, 
which they have contributed to re-establish in 
France, and which they are still ready to uphold 
With their' “ lives and fortunes.” 

't'he punishment of burning, both by the quick 
andi^^ow ^re, tvas rgs^eryed for the crimes of sor- 
cery «Rd herqsyj the .most horrible pains beiff^, 
by a dr^fiA inteHiMJt,' ithfib'SWl for 
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ft^st DaimieD^ who 

wounded Louis XV. with a*’per»k‘B»fe, to fri]^ten, 
rather thart kill him, was torn with red hot 
pincers, hid ihdterr Itesid poured into his wounds, 
and Was dfSg^fed astwder by horses.' The two 
repbrtets of his trial, the probable contrivers of 
this horror. Were pensioned for their serrices by 
thef barbarian monarch. ' 

The celebrated ^socal-|fen^raf, Seqnier, has been 
quoted, as affirming that the jurisprudence of 
France was preferable to that of England, “ where 
they have,” be says, “ a puerile dread of punish^ 
ing the innocent. Where the law speaks,” he adds, 
“ reason should be silent.” > 

Besides the criminal jurisdictions already no> 
need, there existed the tribunals of the farmers- 
genertd of indirect taxes. These persons had the 
appointment of their own judges, who had poWer 
to fine, imprison, and send to the gallies, for in- 
fractions of the fiscal laws. The perception of 
internal customs sui rounded every province with 
a double circumvallation of custom-house officers 
and of smugglers, between whom there was waged 
an et»*rnal war. In these cases the financial tri- 
bunals decided definitively upon their own in- 
terests; am.! the gallies and the gibbet were thus 
loadtd tor crimes, which c<>uld have no existence 
in a state, whose affairs were moderately viell ad- 

1 I 1 , - j 

ministered: offences w hich, wh^rs\'er ,ihey ex^ist, 
lead inevitably to murder and to robbery, and 
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strike home to the root of welUreguloted iodustry 
and of sober economy. 

In the same manner also the capilainea de chqsse 
of the royal forests held Courts for the t,rial of 
offences against the game laws : and bad power to 
inflict similar punishments, upon the testimony 
of a smgle gamekeepert There were held likewise, 
in France, prevo tal courts, in which* npon certain 
occasions* the privot condemned , to death, and 
caused execution to be done, in twenty 'four hours 
after convection. In nOne of these tribunals had 
the accused tho advantages held forth by the 
British jurisprudence ;< the trials being, ip all, 
conducted upon the same principles, as in the 
tribunal de premiere insli^ce. The revolution had 
the merit of abolishing at a blow these compii* 
cated abominations, and of replacing them by the 
establishment of 7|itA|L nv jury. 

Besides the regular courts* the king from time 
to time nominated special commissions,* chosen 
from the most complying magistrates of the dif- 
ferent tribunals* or- from the grand council ; for the 
purpose of tiding such offences or persons, as if 
was not deemed convenient to bring before the or- 
dinary courts. Against these extraordinary juris- 


• If this practice was not inyented by Louis XIII, it was a 
fayourite measure, and brought into common use by him and 
his minister lUcbelieu. 
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regular tribunals frequently appeal- 
ed ; but without any success in preventing their 
occasional renewal. 

It was formally declared by Henry IV. of 
France, in reply to the supplications of the family 
of the unfortunate Biron, in favour of that dis- 
graced favourite, that “ when a person is known 
to have been guilty of high treason, a father could 
no longer plead for a son, a son for a father, a 
husband for a wife, nor a wife for a husband.”* 
But without going back to such remote times, 
the fate of the unfortunate Lally Tollendal ex- 
hibits in its strongest colours the severity and 
arbitrary character of the French criminal law. 
la the year 1766, this celebrated soldier was 
beheaded, on conviction of having betrayed the 
interests of the King, and those if the French East- 
India Company ; and of vexations, exactions, and 
abuses of authority. These vague and (to use 
a modern phrase) “ untangible” accusations are 
all that the public knew of the process which 
led to his condemnation; and the ’veteran gene- 
ral, a brave and approved servant of the state, 
was conducted to the scaffold with a gag ,in 
kis mouth, for fear be should make any further 
explanation.— As recently as the year 1763, a 
Protestant priest was executed, on conviqtjon 

, )i ,1 y- I, 


♦ Intrigue du Cabinet Tt i. p. 1120^ 



of having (KsiiJhafged the fbticHons of infti}fei:^y ; 
aS'^elre tilsb three brothers, whose zeal engaged 
them to attempt his rescue,* 

Against this mighty mass of frightful abuses, 
Genetal La Fayette appealed in the assembly of 
the notables, held in the year 1787 ; hut they 
were not effectually attacked, until the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly. On the eighth of 
September, 1789, La Fayette proposed to the 
meeting of the Commune of Paris, to send a de- 
putation to the National Assembly, theH sitting at 
Versadles, to demand an immediate reform of the 
criminal jurisprudence, as far, at least, as ri?-» 
spected Its most prominent abuses ; to require that 
the accused should be allowed the assistance of 
counsel ; that the proceedings of the examination 
should be public; that the witnesses should be 
publicly confronted with the accused; and that 
the documents employed against him should be 
freely communicated. Even this step was not 
taken wifhout considerable hesitation ; and the 
excellent Badly himself Considered it as toO pre- 
cipitate: So little was public opinion formed at 
that time, on this important point. It was, hofr- 
cVer, with these advantages, that the Baton <Je 
BeSJensal and Monsieur de Favras met their tfial 
'(of »tvhom the latter ttoi ouiy petson 
put to death, fof poiUieat offences, before the lOM of 

— I — \ j ' jr r r*/ — * 

* Mem. de Maieeherlics, sur les Protestants. 
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Auguslt 1792); and already tbe'^bemefiia of the 
change were duly appreciated. Monsieur de Seze« 
at that time president of the tribunal of cassation^ 
a person, it is tp be observed, well hno^n for his 
love ot the old regime, made use of the following 
observations, in bis speech on the occasion t«— 
“ The public has heard the deposition of the wit- 
nesses : ail the documents have been read, and all 
the interrogations have been made in its presence. 
It is, therefore, as well acquainted with the pro- 
cess, as Justice herself. “ Ah rmdofis bien graces/* 
he continues, “ d Vassemblie nalionule de ce beau 
present qu'elle a fait d la legislation Franqaise / Que 
d'innocens elle a sauves, d'avance, par ce magn^ique 
decret!"* 

At this period, the accused were still tried by 
the old jurisdictions, and by the old law ; but in 
the year 1791, the mode of civil and criminal 
proceeding was entirely changed. The establish- 
ment ot juries in civil matters was even -atiU 
deemed impossible, and opinions were divided 
respecting ther constitution in criminal cases. 
One party recommended the adoption of the Ame- 
rican and English jury, in all its purity, and 
without the sliitlueui alteration : but t,he mostt en- 
lightened maijiNtrates, after cunsul’Jiition with sope^ 
of our English lawyers, proposed juer4aiti cbanges^ 
and their opinion pievad^d. , prtuciple of 

I , - 
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unanimity of the jury was exchange f6r a ma- 
jority of ten to two ; and this was again altered by 
Napoleon to a simple majority ; with this further 
addition, that in case of condemnation by a majo- 
rity of seven to five, the judges had the recon- 
sideration of the vefdict ; and if the majority of 
the judges, added to the minority of the jury, in 
favour of the accused, exceeded tlie minority of 
the judges and the majority of the jury against 
him, the party was then acquitted. 

During the continuance of the republic, there 
subsisted a grand and a common jury, as in Eng- 
land. But Napoleon abolished the grand jury, 
and assittned its functions to the members of the 
coMr imperiale Fhe Constituent Assembly had 
enacted that the common jury should be formed 
from lists, made by the procureur syndic of the 
department ; an officer elected by the people. 
Under the imperial regime, these lists were made 
by the prefet, who was nominated by the Emperor. 
Aa the law stands at present, the prefet forms a 
list of sixty persons, from which the president of 
the court selects thirty-six. Their names are then 
put into an urn, and are drawn one one; and 
the court and the prisoner have each a right of 
rejecting them as they arise, without the assign- 
ment of a cause, till their remain but twelve 
names on the list ; and with these both parties are 
obliged to rest satisfied. To serve on a jury the 
party must be thirty years of age, in possession of 
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hii civil and political ri^ts ; bif 1110' vtdiolc ’pro- 
ceedings are null and void. The Hits are formed 
froto the Electoral College, frotti the three hundred 
highest rated domiciiies of the department, the 
administrative functionaries named by the Emperor* 
(king), doctors and licentiates ofthte four f^Culti«s> 
members of the Institute, and Other learned so- 
cieties, notaries, merchants, bankers, &c. paying 
the patent of the two first classes, and from per- 
sons enjoying places of at least four hundred francs 
per annum. The penalty for non-attendance is 
five hundred francs : for the second offence, one 
thousand francs; and for the third, one thousand 
five hundred francs ; and the delinquent is then 
incapacitated for serving on a jury again, which 
disqualifies him for holding some other lucrative 
situations. 

At the same time that the Constituent As- 
sembly changed the mode of trial, they mitigated 
very considerably the severity of the penal code. 
The punishment of the different ranks of citizens, 
convicted of the same offence, w'as equafized, and 
all , ipfjiiction beyond the privation of life was 
abolished. — On the motion of Mons. Dupnrt, a 
debate at this time took place, on the- question of 
the total abolition of capital punishmeHts; a pro- 
position wfiic'h ' thb ' Abfc^ Grregdrre at all times 
zealously promotei^. af)<j)(t|ler ^ eoqie^tststic, 

more cons(W^ntfy.ujpj)th,i,tbe>#pjirHt 
observed, that capital pun'rsdipums Jianto /the re- 
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peated sanction of the Bible. To this uncharitable 
insinuation, Duport opposed the express conDtnand 
of God, in the case ot Cam, whose offence was 
the m<xst aggravated injury society can sustain. 
The doctrine, however, did not meet with entire 
approbation, and death was awarded as the punish- 
ment, in the single case of murder.* The ampu- 


t At present the Code Final (though beyond all comparison 
more mild and philosophical than that incongruous and chaotic 
jumble, the criminal law of F^ngland) award? capital punish- 
ment in the following, and a few other cases. 

For fostering spies 
Treason 

Promotion of civil war 
Public I’illaging 
Murder, infanticide, poisoning 
Theft committed during the night 

« — by two or more persons conjointly 

* — with open or concealed arras 

^ by house.breaking 

by escalade 

— with false keys 

under the disguise of public func- 
tionaries 

‘ with violence and threats 

Coining 

Forgery of banH pubjio securities 

■ " ■ ■ of the public official seals 

Suborning ofValse withesscs 

Ca^tratibg, if ffi^itb ^nsue^^ffiin^foftjr dayii 

Ar9o%^el&Ob?' 
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tation of th« hand, as ad additional puoiditfneat 
for paricide, was demanded by a member, but the 
proposition was rejected, as a dishonour to the penal 
code. Under the reign of Napoleon, this barbarous 
law was again proposed, by some one of the 
numerous flatterers by whom he was surrounded 
(for the crime of regicide conies within the 
definition given by the French lawyers of this 
offence) : although weak enough to accept of the 
disgusting homage, the Emperor never put the law 
into execution. Little perhaps did he anticipate, 
that bis successors would justify themselves at his 
expense, and plead his law in extenuation, when 
his most Christian Majesty should inflict the 
inhuman and useless penalty upon three persons of 
the lowest class of society (Pegnier* Corbineaui 
and Tolleron) ; who, even admitting thh reality 
of the conspiracy, intD which they ate.believed tb 
have been eatrapped, were npt ghrity of an iamie> 
diate attack .upon the kin gfe person 't and'^therefOre 
came only oonstnuellvely withia the meaning t}f 
the enactments Surelyi their <liufh<ble> station in 
sopie^, and the inefficiency^ of their means of 
injuring the state, should have Screened them front 
the vengeance nof , a- ptihee alive to generosity or to 
personal dignity, /tf the' neCessrtjifOr ^kmg* terror 
upon >a«idjsaffeotedopopulH4k>(l had^noirsuperseded 
in his breast >aUr febliogstof all'sent'rmont 

of contempt. 

Tho proceedings iiiat the* Courts of Assize are 
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ooadiioted end the witnesses give testi- 

mony th open oourj. One or more, however, of 
the prisoners may he removed from the court, and 
examined privately by the judge, upon particular 
points ; but he is bound to relate the result to the 
other prisoners, before he can resume the proceed- 
ings. The fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, children, 
andgrand-childiien, husbands or wives, of any of the 
accused, cannot be beard in evidence, if either the 
prisoner, the procitrmr-general, the civil party, or 
the accuser, object to their testimony ; and the 
law is the same respecting informers, entitled to a 
reward upon conviction. The accused or his coun- 
sel have in all cases the last hearing ; and conse- 
quently liberty to reply to every objection. In the 
event of Acquittal, the accused can obtain damages 
agitinst the iplbrmers (not being so ex-officio) for 
tbe ealumny he has sustained ; and the procureitr- 
gin6ral\m bbljged to give up their names. 

1 Ip case of conviction of several ofiences, the 
law does not allow of an accumulation of punish- 
saeuts, but ipflicts only that awarded against the 
heaviest of the charges. In both civil and criminal 
cases, the person who loses the cause pays the 
expenses ofnlhe trial ; as well those incurred by the 
state, as those of the individual opponents. 

The punishment of the guillotine, of which so 
frightful a use was afterwards made, was introduced 
as a means of diminishing the corporal suffemnce 
attendant upon executions; and mole especially' to 
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1^«.froai among the people an tdea^ which 
had acquired during the popular twmults, of doing 
ihemselms justice upon offenders. 

The Constituent AssecnWy had established a 
national coort for the trial of high treason, formed 
of judges, chosen from among the magistrates Of 
the supreme court of cassation, and of a special 
jury, taken by lot, from a list made by the electoral 
assembly of the department. This court could not 
sit at a less distance from the metropolis than 
ninety miles. It was held in the year 179S at 
Orleans. The party spirit, which raged so furiously 
at this tMjje, had no influence upon its proceedings ; 
and it was not till after the JOth of August, when 
this court was abolished, that the prisoners were 
recalled to Paris, and were massacred on their way, 
ati Versailles. At this period was established the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The Girodins, who bad 
contributed to all the excesses of this fatal year, 
had apart also in these first steps towards judicial 
tyranny* But when they wished to put a stop' to 
furtfher deviations from freedom, they were eagerly 
persecuted in< their turn by the Jafcobins; and 
their trials afforded the first instances of the accosetfi 
or his counsel being stopped short, and 'prevented' 
from offering aM that could be urged in defence of 
the cause. This' practice bhs agsttt bednireHewed 
in the trials of Ney, La and some 

others, since the return of the old dynasty, i^jrOW 
the death of the Girodrns to tWe ep«iCH df |l»0 
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there rs not to hefontid th« slight- 
est .trace ^ jiiisticc in the jodtciai proceedings; 
and scarcel)! indeed before that of the eonstitvtion 
of the year HI. since the assassins of all that Was 
respectable ia France, were themselves very irre- 
gularly tried. 

After this dreadful storm, a government strict!}' 
republican was established. There was instituted, 
iOi every department, a civil tribunal, from which 
an appeal lay t© that of the neighbouring depart- 
ment; and the court of cassation decided appeals 
upon errors of form. Under this jurisprudence, 
the hberty and prosperity of the nation were 
gradtii ally increasing; when new troubles were e** 
cited by the enemies of freedom*, and the conse- 
queHCte was the revolution of the ISth Fructidor; 
in) which the Directory, anticipating their enemies, 
Oaade a successful attack upion the national repre- 
sctitatioB. The obnoxious members, and th* 
priests, on this occasion, were subjected to an 
arbiitrary deportation ; and the emigrants were tried 
by military commissions; but the ordinary civil 
and criminal proceedings, between the citizens 
tlheniseives, remained unchanged until the arrival 
ofiiBuonapante. 

. ...a 

J0 gaM^sreroi'inetit Anglais, de coiice|it^ ks 
firinces emigres, ot taut*k| parti aristp^jpate oliercha,4f®S^^*’ 
nouTeaux troubles^ en prodiguant des sommes ic3ni43i|fie5, q^ui la 
plbpal^t pasierent parses Drains dc Mons. Wickham.*^ MS, pre- 
by in statesman aotl constitu- 

leader* 
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Scarcely seated in the consular clteir, 
ntade a trial of his power over the senate, by soli- 
citing and procuring the deportation of a certain 
number of Jacobins; a step, which was speedily 
followed by the suppression of the trihunate, the 
only body which by the constitution could address 
itself to the public. 

For the genius of the imperial government, the 
institution of juries was ill adapted ; and Napoleon 
considerably curtailed the extent of their juiisdic- 
tion. With this view, he abolished entirely the 
grand jury, and assigned its functions to a cham- 
ber of the imperial court of appeal. The pretence 
under which this change was effected, was that 
the judges could not make the grand-jurymen un- 
derstand the difference between putting the ac- 
cused on their trial, and determining absolutely 
the question of their guilt or innocence. Moils. 
Riboud, in his report made to the corp$ UgisUtt^, 
concerning the changes then meditated in the law 
of juries, observed, that, “ the best intentioDed 
among them can with difficulty ascertain the limits 
of their function. Deliberating without the as- 
sistance of the magistrate, and having the cause 
only imperfectly before them, they fall into errors, 
often dangerous to the accused, but most com- 
monly injurious to society.” An argument like 
this, drawn from the infant state of the InstTiutioil, 
and from the inexperience of the people,* is at once 
tyrannical and tiiule. As in all otYier lunuaii af- 
fairs, the grand-jury would have gradually fonncd 
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h&ir,^,e,j^cu|§cl their fujt»>ctiop|k,jKUh 4 «creafing pre- 
ci^itw. Th^e is, hftwejrpr, ^ ^^ry .gi^ner^l preju- 
dice prev^ajeqt ipi Fc*ii>ce against -jttries. They are 
accysed 9/ top^great si leaning toward? the prisoner; 
ojr,p)pdifyiog their verdict upon the punishment 
allotted to the crime under consideration, and of 


ac(jyit|i|jg, evpn against evidence, in those cases 
in .Wi.hiph^ they itnagiae the- infliction to .be too 
8 eye|r^, , This bias, , to. a certain extent, exists 
apij^i^st pur 9WJ\ jprymen, aud is at once bene- 
ficj^l^lko .socip^’, and fapnoupble^to human nature: 
for natural feeling, ^ihus rectifying the miscalcula- 
tio.^ qf the. j^ud.gogie9t,. cpunteracts the ordinary 
tendency of lawgivers, towards, aggravating the 
penal* ^pode, , and .jp^tltiplying . too wantonly the 

-I- 

accusation urged against the 
te ro ^et^ tpe^ ry^^i^^liysifal distinction of design; and 

HTm,S intention. 

Thus, for instance, they have determined that the 
theft Was^not^comjfnjtted for the purpose of injuring 
r<^^d, but with the intention of pro- 
curing sustenance for the thief and his family. This 
error, though u betrays the excessive contusion 01 
the simplest liipeal «)otiops, into which a nation 
be draw^^ bj tbp x)peratiO,n, of an pppressiy® 
goirerument, and a casuistical religion, is so near 
voL. II, c 
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Uie^su^ce, th^t. it must u^js^sarily^ dift«|qpfiar 
bafore a very few years of judicial experience; at 
the same time, it evinces great delicacy and suscep- 
tibility of conscience in the jury, who thus hesitate 
in condemning a fellow citizejnv it seems therc> 
fore a most unfounded and injurious approach cast 
upon the French nation, that they are too corrupt 
and too egoistical, too iodififerent to what concerns 
justice, to he intrusted with the functions of a 
jury* All accusation turns upon their bias towards 
nietcy ; and no charge is made of a corrupt leaning 
in favour of a rich or a powerful prosecutor.— 
Such a charge, if substantiated, would indeed be 
fatal to the hopes of liberty. For it indicates a 
depravity of feeling’, a dulness of moral tact, and 
an absence of illumination, which are compatible 
only with a fallen and disorganized nation ; apd 
evinces a people utterly unfit for the enjoyment of 
any free form of constitution. 

That the French were only too conscientious 
in their office of jurymen, is sufficiently evident 
in the conduct of Napoleon. He felt that this in- 
stitution, in the hands of his subjects, was no fit 
instrument for arbitrary power, and he immediately 
withdrew from its jurisdiction the cases, in which 
" the safety of the government” was concerned^ or 
fiscal rapacity interested to oppress the subject : — 
the t^o |jarticular |^ses, in which the existence 
of a juryjs most^pecifiiCj,4l|y ,ieoi3toected with tl|e 
security of the citizen. The courts inalUuted by. 
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the emperor, tbueto supersede the juries, were, 
by a stiH greater abuse, formed half of magistrates, 
and ’half of railitaiy commissioners ; whose habits 
of blind obedience, as soldiers, disqualided them 
for the fair discharge of civil functions ; however 
high their individual feelings of honour, however 
delicate their sense of self-respect. 

At the same time that the jurisdiction of the 
juries was thus circumscribed, the people were 
deprived of their right of electing judges and mu- 
nicipal officers ; and the formation of the jury lists 
fell into the hands of the prefect ; an officer hold- 
ing place immediately from the emperor, and occu- 
pying it during pleasure. In order still further to 
disgust the citizens <witb the office of jurymen, it 
was coptrived that they should be detained by its 
duties for very considerable intervals from their 
ordinary occupations. Declamations also were 
made, and works printed by command,* to bring 
the institution into disrepute. But notwithstand- 
ing every effort, the functions which remain for 
the jurymen to execute, are still discharged with 
great probity, humanity, and patriotism. 

During the progress of the revolution, the 
people gradually formed themselves to their du- 
ties as citizens. The code criminel directs, that 

♦ S,ee the work a^aiost juries of Mods. Gach, president of 
the tribunal the department of' Lo), 

cum ttHist ” 
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none shall be appointed to administrative ant!l,ju' 
dicial functions, but such as have satisfactorily 
discharged their duties as jurymen. A report was 
also directed to be made annually to the emperor 
of the manner in which this branch of administra- 
tion was conducted : an enactment apparently cal- 
culated to purify the justice of the country ; but 
too probably concealing the arriere pensee of im- 
perial interference with the juiyman, in the dis- 
charge of his office. 

With every deduction to be made for the op- 
pressions of the latter times, the French criminal 
jurisprudence remains infinitely superior to that 
of the ancient regime. The early revolutionists, 
whose theoretical notions of government approach- 
ed nearly to those of the British constitution, well 
understood the defects of the old law ; and com- 
menced the new edifice of their jurisprudence 
upon such sound bases, that ii has survived the 
storms of political change, with but little compa- 
rative injury ; affording ample justification of the 
views and principles of those who commenced the 
struggle for liberty. It is still, however, objected, 
that the judges, influenced by old prejudices, con- 
tinue to harass the prisoner with captious ques- 
tions, tending to entrap him into self-inculpations. 
But a few years’ experience, and the succession of 
a fresh generation, will beget a different sentiment 
in the bench, and direct its efforts tp the primary 
object of all trial— the protection of innpceuqe. 
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Whilie any portion of the benefits, thus obtained, 
arO secured to the nation, whatever may be the 
dynasty or government, which time and circum- 
stances may impose upon it, France will still be a’ 
gainer by the revolution; and posterity will look 
back with gratitude on the courage, devotion, and 
illumination of the National Assembly, notwith- 
standing every calamity which uncontrolable cir- 
cumstance, and the opposition of enemies, have 
entailed on their efforts. 

It was proposed to my Lord Erskine, during the 
peace of Amiens, to write a comparative essay on 
thejurisprudence of England and France; and every 
friend of his species must regret that a man so 
gifted for the task, so enlightened in principle, and 
so qualified to disseminate truth by the beauties 
o^ style, should have neglected the opportunity of 
benefitting both nations, and of exalting his own 
reputation. It is not now too late ; nor was there 
ever a period when eloquence, like his, was more 
■wanting to illustrate first principles, and to recall 
the people to a sense of those blessings, which 
freedom infuses even into the minutest details of 
daily transactions. 

The co(te civil, or, as it has' been called, the code 
’Napoleon, is a digest of all the laws, regulating the 
transfer of property, marriage, and other civil insti- 
tutions, which have been passed since the revo- 
Ihtioii ; and forms the standing law of the land. In 
kii1(f{^licity and equity, it more than rivals the laws 
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of most other European states ; and wheneP;er4he 
arms of France have qarried their jurisprudence 
into foreign nations, the inhabitants have very 
uniformiy considered themselves as benefited by 
the change. 

Besides the alterations already mentioned, Na- 
poleon re-established the tribunals of the arron- 
dissement, and created superior courts of appeal ; 
thus forming three degrees of jurisdiction, besides 
theyi/gts de paix, and the cour de cassation. He re- 
established also those fiscal tribunals to try smug- 
gling offences, and other matters relative to the 
perception of the customs, which were among the 
worst abuses of the old regime. 

Ip the royal charter of June 4th, 1614, which 
Lous XVIII. substituted for the more liberal pro- 
visions already voted by the senate, it has been 
contrived to slide* the infamous principle of secret 
deliberations ; which has recently been applied in 
two processes, instituted against persons accused 
of having provoked the spoliation of the present 
proprietors of ci*devant church property. 

Napoleon has been justly accused of making 
too frequent an use of that convenimt instrument 
of judicial violence, the council of war;f but since 


• Art. 84. 

■4 U-is-tcputahla to- tliB_EtCTch.chantcter, that even vitk 
ihii eitj^ine it was not possible tQ,brin|j; bforeauj to the scaffold ; 
and that the utmost extent pf inperial ip^uence produced only 
a sentence of two years* imprisonment. It is said| however, 
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fh« seoon^^fiefttQiiiitioa, it has beeiratUi' more 4re- 
quefl% employed ; aod the regulatiops respectiag 
the equitable choice of officers have beea altor 
gether neglected. , . 

Another scandal also has been introduced by 
the iBohrbons, in multiplying the charges brought 
against the accused ; and on their conviction, 
upon those of the least importance, of inflicting 
the punishment awarded to the roost heinous. 
This practice was noticed in the chamber of peers, 
by the young Due de flroglio, one of the best and 
most distinguished patriots of France. In proof 
of this abuse, may be quoted the case of Marshal 
Ney, who was accused of having conspired with 
Buonaparte,— of having solicited a command, in 
order to betray the king, — of having demanded 
supplies of money, which he stole, and of having 
persuaded the army to go over to the Emperqr. 
All these charges were fully and entirely rebutted* 
The only ofience brought home to him was that of 
having yielded to example, and of having been 
drawn over in the general movement ; and for this 
offence he was condemned to death. In like roan* 
ner La Valette was accused of conspiracy, and 
correspondence with Napoleon ; and was con? 
demned for having too soon taken possession of 
the post-office ; fora letter written after that epoch ; 
^ '■ ^ 

tlut the judge, Le Courbh, wu subseqUeatljr'displsced for not!- 
cbB^ISuuis in the In'ibnoe of this trial. * 
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atlj^for^a sigoature, solicitedtifrom^kiin by one of 
king’s ministers, Monsieur Ferrand ; <wbich> 
signature they had the cruelty to urge against him» 
as matter of crimination. 

.. It is a task at once melancholy and revolting^ to 
recapitulate these numerous and aggravated injus- 
Uces, and to dive into the detaiks of error and mis' 
taken,, policy, which have signalised the re-esta- 
blisbroept of the old dynasty. But the tale is 
iustructive; and its moral cannot be placed too 
frequently nor too prominently before the eyes of 
that, nation, which has so powerfully contributed 
towards placing France in its present forced and 
unnatural position. It has been too much, and 
too long the habit of Dnglishmen, to look with au 
envious and jealous eye upon the prosperity of 
foreign nations ; to consider every advance made 
by others, in commerce or in civilization, as so 
mqch lost to themselves; and blood and treasure 
have been profusely shed, in support ot this churl* 
ish and most unphilosoplucal principle. As a 
commercial nation, our .welfare is /intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of other natJons; for 
the spirit of trade is necessarily reciprocity ; and us 
a free nation, we are incontrovertibly interested in 
the universal ditf'usion of the princi/ples and prao- 
tioe, of liberty. Every link that is added to the 
chi|Wi of despotistft in Europe, shakes' the security 

j aodBoth directly, and 
indirectly, endangers the permanence of our li- 
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beirties. It was against the tyrannical government 
of Louis' the XIV., against his interference with 
our infant revolution, that the long wars of Queen 
Anne were undertaken and prosecuted : and no- 
thing but the most gross delusion, or the most 
perfect indifference to the interests of liberty, can 
have induced tha«‘ complacency, with which the 
nation at present regards the revival of principles 
so inimical to human happiness, and of practices 
so dangerous to its own independence. 

The re-establishment of prevotal courts by 
Louis XVIIL, may be considered as embracing 
all that was objectionable in the old government, 
and as placing the seal of tyranny upon criminal 
proceedings. Whatever the despotism of Napo*" 
icon had inflicted upon the judicature, whatever 
the tremendous system of police had contrived, 
was insufficient for the purposes of the new autho- 
rities. The special courts of the Emperor were 
hierciful and just, in comparisbn with the prevotal 
mode of trial ; and the manner in which it was 
introduced into the duirU is no less singular than 
cruel. “ Nul ne pourra elre distrait de ses juges 
naturels,’* says this instrument. “ II ne pourra en 
consequence etre cree des commissions el des tribu- 
nauic exlraordinairesy Who would expect after 
this to read, “ ne sont pas comprises sous cetle dino- 
mination les*jurisdictions prho tales, sileur retablmc' 
meni est juge necessaire ' The’establishuent ^of 
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•ueh' art>itJ^y'Ct>urlS'betiig tbe'express^obieot^^-to 
gimrd agaimtrwbicb' the artioie itsblf was framed, 
the 'paragraph is a 'mockery. Weak and 

desperate indeed >^ust be the eohdition of that 
governrment, for whose protection the regular courts 
of justice are retfHy iiisiifficient; whtMe' noeasurea 
require to be propped by piolesnaa, atod shadowed 
by concealment : and it may fairly be takea as the 
certain symptom of a foregone corruptioa, and pef> 
versity in the administration of public affairs, 
when such concessions can be deetned necessary 
for the security of the people. 

The iuw of habeas corpus bad been established 
by the Constituent Assembly, with as much pre^ 
cision as in America or Britain. It was suspended 
during the reign of terror, but was restored by the 
constitution of the year 111. and continued to form 
a part of the consular and imperial reginle.* With 
this institution, it is difficult to conciliate the 
system of police, which has been the Subject of so 
much, and of such just obloquy. At the outset 
of the revolution, the Constituent Assembly bad 
committees of enquiry, to detect conspirators 
against the new order of things, but they 

■i ' ■ 

« See Code d’lnstmction Criminelle. page 134. chap. 3. 
The co^eiistence of such a code, and of such a police, is a con. 
Tincing proof of the impotence of the dead letjter of the law, 
vhere the Yivifyingsptrft of resistance to oppi^ssion doeinot 
animate the people. 
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bounded tbeir efforts to bringing offenders be- 
fore the regular courts ; and of these, one indi- 
vidual only was condemned to death. In the 
reign of terror, arbitrary arrestations, and massacres 
in prison were numerous, and have become matter 
of dreadful history. Similar events were likewise 
brought about, by the re*action of the royalists, 
The arrests which took place under the Directory 
were chiefly of priests and of emigrants { but to 
this epoch .must be referred the nomination of a 
specific minister of police. The complete esta- 
blishment of the existing system was the joint 
work of Napoleon, Fouch6, and Savary ; and they 
gave the detestable institution a perfection, by 
which the royalists have abundantly profitted^. 
To explain the existence of this system uiider 
any revolutionary dispensation, it must be recol- 
leicted, that the liberty of the press was first 
annihilated— that the jurisdiction <of juries was 
abridged — the people deprived of the nomination 
of municipal officers — the legislative body of the 
privilege of discussion ; and that the sittings of the 
senate were secret. Every thing was thus placed 
at the mercy of a military chief, whose authority 
rested not so much upon the submission of the 
people, as upon the conduct of the sovereighs of 
Europe ; who, by their policy in provoking hosti- 
lities, and tbeir subsequent errors in conducting 
the contest, rendered him at once a neceasaiy 
and an uncontrolable master of the destinies of the 
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^JeWntry*.*” Arfeitfiiry arrests wete tlbt *i6- 

IMIowledged officially, tintil the ordinance was rtiade 
By Napoleon’s council of state, respecting prisons 
and state prisoners. 

l>ariog the epoch of the first restoration, the 
force of opinion, preliminary caution, and the 
llH^Uness of the government, gave a greater degree 
of liberty to the subject, than had been enjoyed 
iSUring tfie last part of the reign of Napoleon. But 
Ihe evident tendency of the court towards arbi- 
ttary measures, to a complete counter-revolution, 
and the re-establishment of every ancient abuse, 
“ottferly disgusted the people ; and was the real 
tCBuse of the favourable reception, which the Enl- 
<<|»eror experienced on his return from Elba. 

The habitual tendency of Napoleon towardis 
■despotic measures, was evinced on many occasions, 
during the celebrated hundred days; but his ne- 
cessity for popularity, together with the patriotism 
■of the Chamber of Representatives, imposed a con- 
siderable restraint upon this predilection. Upon 
the second ’restoration, the project of police pre- 
•^Sented by the minister to the chambers, and by 
*^l?hfetn passed into a’ law, comparable alone with 
thfe^ Conventional decree against suspected persons, 
eveiy' other measure that has yet been 
'VCnttirCd fbr the subjugation of the people, 
ot djPHdnlawtof'iootifiscationxof- ‘ property^ enacted 
ttjiyutholfcoiS*v§filloiH'“ttgainht Jtlie 'iemigrdnts, was 
^bolHsHed’byithe artkfoslprdsen^dtby the senate to 



Louis XVIII. and confirmed by that iprinc<*w,. I'be 
Emperor on his return refused > to admit this <neM| 
enactment into his “ acte constitutianel ; but' tbs 
Chamber of Representatives in their first. sittings 
declared that confiscation was abolished ; and * 
law to that effect, proposed on the twenty-first pf 
June, would have passed -on the same day, if the 
news of the battle of Waterloo had not arrived; 
which, with the return of Napoleon, with the 
intent to dissolve the chambers, and to declare 
himself dictator, turned the attention of the as* 
sembly to other subjects. 

It is a consolatory reflection for humanity, that 
where liberty has impressed her footstep, however 
transient may have been her passage, its print ij|i 
with difficulty efifaced : and however absolutely 
despotism may have afterwards been established* 
the forms of justice wili remain sufficiently proati- 
nent to produce an easy regenemtion, whenever 
the favourable moment arrives for re-establisbipg 
a free constitution. Should such a naotnent return 
in France, should the habitual tendencies, of tl^ 
reigning dynasty be compelled to give way 
the spirit of the age, a very; few alterations wowld 
be sufficient to restore the judicial rights, wUiCjjh 
were vindicated during the firsts pure jnomeiRa^nf 
the revolution of 17S9- AH that would be < re*' 
quirnd in a well-organized;govef-nrnant w.ooklvb^ to- 
restore to the people the;rj»omina|ion-bf ; 
de m«oi«ipnl.office*s»{« front* dhe-Inttcfiof 

these, to choose by lot three- or more; 'persons, des- 
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lined to foim the jury lists ; to restore ttbe grand 
jury t'.to give the judges a more independeni exist- 
ence i to soften still further the severity of the penal 
codet; to suppress the place of minister of police ; 
to confirm tne liberty of the press ; abolish ail 
spemal commissions; and give the existing lawsin 
&tvour of personal liberty a free course and exe- 
cutions and the nation would then enjoy every 
advantage necessary for an independent people. 

Notvrithstanding that the Constituent Assembly 
abolished the venality of judicial offices, another 
abuse has been suffered to remain, which might 
also have been removed with advantage,'— the per- 
mission, or rather compulsion of the parties en- 
gaged'in a law suit, to visit their judges, and give 
an explanation of the particulars of their case. This 
explanation they are in fact seldom able to give ; 
nor, would the judge pay much attention to such 
ex.parte statements. It does not, however, appear 
that either before or since the revolution, this prac- 
tice gave rise to pecuniary abuses. How tar the in- 
fluence of female persuasion, or of personal vanity, 
might prevail, it is not easy to determine. T'he 
judges were often young men ; and the most hand- 
some and< highly born women that coold be pro- 
cured tO' solicit, Were usually selected to pay the 
customary visit ; and -every ^rson of rank or con- 
sequence, eonaeCted 'With4hc*‘paHrty,*left his ticket* 
.with tike'. judge, prior to^fthercdtirtnencetti^t^of the 
trial, 

-< It .ha» been comuonly-iimagmed that J a popular 



asseIBblie^^ the. membenrof (he bar wAuld have a 
gr^tiai}vafUage;4hat acouatotned to business, andi 
habituated to public.'Speaking, they would nan 
turally wrest all authority h'om. persons of inore< 
retired manners. This does not, however, seem> 
to have been the case in France ; for though a very^ 
great . proportion of lawyers found a place < in thcr 
representative assemblies, they .wereifar from exclu<f 
sively occupying the tribune. Thus, in the Coostin 
tueot-As^embly, on the same bench with Thouret, 
le Chepal(ef,.Dr^Barnave, who were lawyers of most 
disiidguished eloquence, might.be seen Mirabeau, 
Clecmont'ToBnece, Cazales, who did not belong to 
the bar.. Indeed, those who were.most eminent in 
the courts, were far. from being the most distin* 
guished in the isenate; and the same remark has 
been made of many English barristers, .who have 
obtained seats, in the House of Commons, Target, 
who I was at the head of ibe French advocates, 
figured but as a very secondary character in the 
Constituent Assembly ; nor does it appear that the 
legal corps exercised the least undue influence in 
any of the popular assembles of the revolution. 

If, indeed, the peculiar cast of pursuit, and the 
narrow point of view, to which a lawyer is obliged 
to confine himself, be considered, jt will appear 
that his habits are. the reverse of those xequisite^ 
for the deliberation of legtslative>dieciK^Ofi. Thn> 
enquiry of the lawyer is confined^to tbe,co»Btdeia«» 
tion.of what is eatpblished, and his ingenui^tftisi 
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gxeyt«d4e bonding cbe existing iaweto fMirticukr 
kiiefOBtsi while theilegislstor is conapdiied to ex- 
tend bis triewr to what miglit to be ; and from an 
enlarged and fhilosophicaluTiew of mankind, to 
convert the general reasons nf the social bond into 
rules of -practical application. Perhaps the most 
prevailing cause of the incongruity of our English 
lavr,i>is the confiding to lawyers the business of 
forming draughts of the proposed acts of pailia- 
ineiit; by which, in the subtlety of special pleading, 
general principles may easily be placed out of sight. 

At the time of the author’s residence in Paris, 
two changes were spoken of as likely to be made 
in the French jurisprudence. The one was the 
aboittion of the^ cour de cassation, the other that of 
the jury. How far such expectations depended 
upon the known dislike of the emigrants and court 
to every thing originating from the revolution, or 
how far Upon particular reasons arising out of the 
institutions themselves, it is impossible to say. 
The cour de cassation, exercising functions for- 
merly discharged by the king’s council, may perhaps 
be considered as an usurpation, tending to curtail 
the power of the court over judicial proceedings. 
It seems, therefore, not improbable that the exist- 
ence of so obnoxious an institution may be preca- 
rious. But no ptausibte reason can be found for 
attacking the jmry i siaee the power of appmnt- 
ing special aad prevotal courts, to try any eiwe 
betweea the hiog and his suhioeia,. pieckidet all 
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risk of«ftn event (in England so unpleasant to 
ministerial feelings), the difference of opinion l>e- 
tween a jury and an attorney-general. * SItould the 
abolition of the revolutionary forms of jiistioe be 
decreed, and the assize courts exchanged for the 
ancient institutions, the allied conquerors of 
France, by imposing the paternal government on 
that country, will have done the greatest injury to 
mankind, that the page of modern history has yet 
recorded. Still, however, it is to be hoped, that 
the French ministry have neither the wish nor the 
courage to attempt so nefarious an act : but that 
the trial by jury, that plant, indigenous to England, 
may in foreign countries lose the sickly character 
of an exotic, and taking firm root in the soil, afford 
the protection of its shadow to all the nations of 
civilized Europe. 
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OF THE FINANCE OF FRANCE. 


Avlis iTrtiloc TTE^ov S'g xi/Xiv5gro. 


Sic omnia fatis 

In peiue^ ruere, ac retro relapsa referri. 

Virgil. 




OF THE FINANCE OP 


FRANCE. 


The affiiirs of nations have become so imme- 
diately regulated by the condition of their finance*, 
and their power so closely circumscribed by their 
fiscal embarrassments, that a short sketch of the 
present state of France, in this particular, cannot 
fail to alford many interesting and important con- 
siderations. To the eye of the philosopher, there 
is a necessary and immediate connexion between 
the fiscal and the moral condition of the people; 
and the patriot deplores, in an extravagant and 
lavish expenditure, the decay of industry, th® 
corruption of manners, and the degradation of the 
physical energies of the nation. In a country 
where wealth, population, morals, liberty, are but 
secondary and subaltern considerations to the 
leading interest of multiplying taxation, and of 
wringing the last possible shilling for the support 
of the government, the financial regulations of fo- 
reign states are peculiarly instructive. For though 
such pictures for the most part afford very nearly 
a reflected image of domestic distresses and priva- 
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tions, yet isia commemoratio quasi exprobatio est, 
thebarfe narration of the faOts is tberr condemnation, 
and leads to salutary reflection upon the analogous 
condition of circumstances at honje. 

The direct taxes, which form the basis of French 
finance, are four — a land tax, a personal tax, a tax 
on doors and windows, and a tax upon the exercise 
of trades and professions. 

Impvt Fonder t or Land Tax, 

When the National Assembly abolished the then 
existing system of taxation, they introduced the 
land tax, as a permanent source of revenue ; and 
fixed its amount at one-fifth of the net produce of 
the soil. This tax bears upon land of all descrip- 
tions, except that which is national property. In 
its assessment, parks and chateaux pay according 
to the extent of ground they occupy, valued as 
land of the first quality. Houses are taxed upon 
the scale of their actual rent, one-fourth being de- 
ducted for repairs; but buildings occupied in the 
storing and manipulation of agricultural produce, 
pay only upon the value of the land on which they 
stand. Mills, manufactories, and other slmilat 
buildings {usines), are allowed a more considerable 
deduction, and they pay only upon two-thirds of the 
gross rent,, on account of the great wear and tear 
of their materials. In these cases the ground land- 
lord pays for the soil ; and the occupant the as- 
sessment on the building. Woods pay according 
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to the value of their annual ‘cuttings, which, in 
FVance, are universally regulated by law, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a constant and perpetual supply 
of the national fuel. Meadows and vineyards are 
assessed on their actual products; as are arable 
land, pasturage, heaths, &c. Mines are valued 
according to the superficies which covers them— a 
most extraordinary and unequal valuation. 

For the purpose of collecting this tax, there is 
constructed in every commune a schedule of the 
diflereht parcels, into which the land is divided, 
with their respective values* ' From this a second 
roll is formed, in which all the articles in the same 
Section, belonging to one proprietor, are thrown 
together; and the different items, when summed 
up, determine the proportion in which that pro- 
prietor is to be taxed. 

When the budget is settled for the year, the 
aggregate produce of the land tax of the whole 
kingdom is laid at a fixed sum, and this sum is di- 
vided among the several departments, according to 
a permanent scale. The quota, thus ascertained, 
of each department, is by a similar arrangement 
divided amongst its several arrondissements, and 
file contingent of each afrondissement among its 
Oomponent communes: and lastly, the tax to be 
"levied on the commune is assessed upon the dif- 
ferent proprietors, according to the net value of 
the articles, whreh stand opposite their name in 
the second schedule. 

This mode of collection, though at first sight 
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sufficiently equitable, ia, in fact, very inadequate 
to the equal partition of the public burden. In 
order to effect a just distribution, it would be ne- 
cessary to found it upon a general survey of the 
kingdom, drawn up with Bdelity and skill, and 
renewed from time to time, to accommodate it to 
the actual state of the country, which must be 
constantly changing.- Instead of this, the ratio 
in which the department pays is formed upon the 
schedules of its arroodissements ; these are formed 
from those of their several communes; and in 
forming the communal schedules, it is manifest 
that interest, intrigue, and cunning, must inces- 
santly operate to falsify the returns. In fact, 
every i^ep of the process is vitiated with the same 
result; as each commune, arrondissement, and 
department, is alike interested to shift the bur- 
den, as much as possible, from itself, and place it 
upon others. A still greater source of inequality 
vfili be found in the varying nature of the soil, and 
consequent expense' of workinif it; and in the 
comparative facility of land and water carriage for 
the transport of its products. 

The land tax, originally laid at two hundred and 
forty 'millions, was then estimated at one-fitth of 
the- net rent of the kingdom. After ibc cessation 
of' the' irregularities^" which the -fluetuaiion in 
the i vkhtCntif'' the-i paper ‘CUrreBjey had f produced, 
in • the *<y«ar > 1 ,' (art.- *6) - the ^fonder 

tax' was 'laid at two huodre<|iand twenty-eight 
miHions» -and.'itv the year 9B-i) (an. -7) at two 
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hundred and ten millions, exclusive' of ten mil. 
lions charged on the provinces newly united to 
the empire. During the- reigni of Napoleon it 
was not increased, except by the increase of ter- 
ritory, and by the imposition of what are called 
“ centimes additionneUes," (a per centage upon the 
original assessment) which however has eventually 
amounted to nearly a fifth of the principal. For 
the year 1816, the principal (on account of the 
loss of territory) was reduced to one hundred 
and seventy-two millions, with an imposition of 
centimes^ amounting to sixty per cent. Of these 
centimes, thirty-eight are levied for the extraor- 
dinary service of the year, seventeen for communal 
and departmental expenses (analogous to our 
county rates), and five centimes are applicable to 
the incidental expenses and local necessities of 
the several communes. 

The whole amount of this tax, exclusive of the 
expense of collection, &c. is 27-5,4(12,200 francs 
for the ordinary and extraordinary service of the 
year. 

L'Impol Mohilier, or Personal Tax. 

This tax, which was imposed at the same time 
as the land lax, was designed to be a supplement 
to it, and was calculated to affect all descriptions 
of .property, .exemspt, from the operation of - the 
other- . It consists, of four separate, portions ; the 
first of which is a species of capitation, founded 
on an enrolment of ail persona having a domicile, 
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«i8 well of those who from poverty are exempt, 
as of those who pay their quota of taxation ; and 
the sum demanded is equal to three days’ labour 
of the whole population. The second portion 
consists of a tax on male and female servants, 
according to a graduated s«a4# of numbers: the 
third is a tax on pleasure horses <and mules ; and 
the fourth is a bouse tax ; in the assessment of 
which, the habitation being taken as a ground of 
presumption, respecting the personal property of 
the occupant, his real property is admitted as a 
cause of deduction. The extreme uncertainty of 
these taxes, which afford such inaccurate bases 
for collection, has caused it to be diminished one 
half, soon after its first imposition ; at which rate 
(with the exception of the centimes additionnelles) 
it has remained ever since. Its produce for 1816 
is taken at 27»989,000 francs. 

The mode of assessing this tax is to the last 
degree complex ; and it is calculated to cover great 
vexations. The sum laid in the budget is first 
distributed among the several departments ; and to 
meet this demand, the average value of three days’ 
labour in each department is multiplied by one- 
sixth of the total of its population : this sum is 
first levied as the “ cotie personelle,'’ and its pro- 
duct is deducted from the gross contingent. 

Next,’ the actual ^faiount of the sumptuary taxes 
tin scpyants and horses, chargeable' on the depart- 
ment, is levied and deducted ; as also are certain 
other sums stopped on account of taxation from 
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the salaries of public officers ; and the remainder 
is assessed on the rent of houses, subject to de- 
ductions on account of the real properly of their 
respective inhabitants. In levying this last por- 
tion, the whole remainder is charged upon the 
whole rental of the houses in the department, and 
the contingent of each proprietor is fixed, accord- 
ing' to a graduated scale, on the rent of his abode. 
In this scale, houses of less than 150 fr. per annum 
are exempt ; above that value the tax is a per cent- 
age^heavier, in proportion ns the rent amounts to 
larger sums. About A francs 10 centimes is the 
ordinary assessment on 150 francs of rent ; but in 
some departments, that rate being insufficient to 
complete the contingent, the tax falls a little more 
severely. With respect to the stoppages on sala- 
ries, they must never exceed one-twentieth, nor 
can the personal taxes exceed one-eighteenth of 
the sum on which they are charged ; it should seem, 
however, that they have never reached this pro- 
portion. From this scheme it is evident, that the 
personal tax, though nominally three days’ labour 
upon the whole population, is in fact but one-sixth 
(^f the sum, and that the remainingfive-sixths is in 
reality a tax upon houses: in fact, the whole is a 
species of property tax, since the exemptions of 
the poor are made good by the rich. Both the 
“ cotisation pemondle” unA the duty on bouses, are 
assessed by a board of commissioners in an arbi- 
trary manner, according to the more or less of 
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“ swelling port’^ which the householder exhibits — 
that is, according to the size of his house, the 
splendor of his equipage, and the number of his 
domestics. 

In Paris, and some other great cities, the mode 
of collection difiVrs ; and instead of the operose 
process above described, the whole contingent is 
assessed at once upon the houses. The total 
amount however is determined upon the same 
principles as in the rest of the kingdom. 

The centimes additionnelles for the year 1816 
amount to 70 ; 48 for the extraordinary service of 
the year; 12 for departmental expenses ; 5 to the 
communes ; and A to be levied incidentally. 

The whole amounts to 46,591,400 francs, or, 
without the centimes additionnelles^ 27»2b9,000 
francs. 


Tax on Doors and Windows. 


This tax also is in some measure a supplement 
to the land tax, being intended to meet the ine- 
quality of its bearing upon the habitations of the 
rich ?.pd of the poor. It is levied according to a 
tarilf. In the year 17S9, in Paris, 


fr. cents. 

i^very porti~cocMre paid 17 69 

Every d 60 T and 'window on the ground floor, 

> entire mti list and story, l 70 

Fp];,t)i^,doar ai|d,,windotr,.«f ahnuse, nnfehafipg 


*1**“,.*?^’ ; f • • • f • • 

Every window above the Sad ioor 


p 57 
6 71 
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This tax, originally fixed at 12,892,0'63 francs, 
bears for the year 1816 an addition of cents, ad- 
dilionnelles, which makes the amount 19,662,400 
francs. 

L'lmpot des Patentes^ or Tax on Industry. 

A tax upon industry existed before the revolu- 
tion ; and notwithstanding its impolitic and odious 
character, it was not rejected from the financial 
schemes of the National Assembly : so slowly 
do sound notions, respecting even the dearest in- 
terests of humanity, find their w’ay among large 
bodies of men. The amount being fixed by the 
legislature, the assessment is made partly by a 
fixed rate, assigned according to a certain classifi- 
cation of trades, which varies in different places, 
and partly by a proportionate tax, levied on the 
rent of the buildings occupied in conducting the 
business, and generally amounting to one-tenth. 

The sums thus raised seem very arbitrarily "and 
unequally proportioned. According to a little* pahi- 
phlet of instructions, published for tKfe*usd of tHe 
ihhabifants of Paris^ in the year 17^9 (the heirest 
document I could procure ‘on the Object), ‘'ffae 
droit paid by bankers wa^ OOPi francs, that^by 
coach-masters 900 ffranc»« urPubhcetxhibi4>iot>s paid 
one night’s performance, Jcfclmrlated' upon the capa- 


are divided into seven classes, arranged according 


city of'tbfe’^fift'bsr'Sha Thd'*^Hfe^**df ‘ifdtiliS8Sb 
Pedlars paid half the ta^^o?'*iialfioVaW ibefchati 
occupied in the same business, ihe other trad 
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to a principle, which it would be very difficult to 
divine. The following is a specimen of some few 
of the trades included in each class. 

1st Class. — Agents, timber merchants, whole- 
sale traders, &c. pay 3Q0 fr. 

2 nd Class. — Apothecaries, architects, jewellers, 
brewers, drapers, clock -makers, &c. pay 100 fr. 

Srd Class. — Starch- makers, innkeepers, shoe- 
makers, butchers, billiard-table keepers, coach and 
cart-makers, lace merchants, druggists, keepers of 
hotels garnis (besides one-fortieth of rent), tennis- 
court keepers, &c. pay 7^ fr. 

4th Class. — Hardware-sellers, accoucheurs, pub- 
lic bath keepers, retail wood merchants, brick- 
makers, keepers of circulating libraries, batters, 
surgeons, milliners, curiosity dealers, artificial 
florists, booksellers (second-hand booksellers one 
half only), physicians, surveyors, ^c. pay 30 fr. 

3th Class. — Barometer-makers, boat-builders, 
stocking weavers (having more than five looms), 
gold-beaters, lime-burners, chocolate-sellers, mu- 
sical instrument-sellers, &c. pay 40 fr. 

It is unnecessary to give further examples of the 
extreme oddity and apparent caprice, with which 
the different trades are arranged ; it is sufficient 
to add, that the sixth class pay 30 fr., the seventh 
90 fr. 

Various modifications have, from time to tiniic, 
been made in this tax^ for the sake of rendering it 
less oppressive. In some instances the fixed por- 
tion is alone paid, in others the proportionate tax 
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is merely lessened. Sometimes also the individual 
is taxed, according to the schedwle of the class 
below that of his actual occupation. The original 
assessment of the tax on patents was ] 5, 460, 000 
francs: it is more than doubled by the impoaitiou 
of 115 centimes addilionnelles, which raises it to 
33,144,400 tr. 

The sum total of the revenue from the direct 


taxes then is 

The Fancier 

Mobilier. . . 

Doors ami Windo\fs, 
Patents • . 


Francs. 


275 , 41^,^00 I 
46,391,300 > 
19j662,4QO> 
33,144,400 3 


321,803,500 

52,806,800 


374,610,300 

From this sun? is to be deducted one.'j 

fiftieth on the score of expenses, > 7,492,206 

non. productiveness, &c.» •••••.••• 3 

And the net produce will bc..Fr. 367,118,094 


Tbrouahout the whole of this pari of the taxa* 
tion, there are manifested a great inexpertness and 
complexity of system. The money granted not 
being an estimated but a 6xed sum, necessitates 
Its distribution by a fixed ratio among the depart- 
ments, communes, and sections, which never can 
be done with any thing like an approximation 
towards equality or justice; since the value either 
of laud or money cannot be equal iu all parts of so 
large an empire. The personal tax also being 
composed of a fluictuatiog and of a fixed quota, 
must be collected with an enormous delay and 
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expense; and the house is any thing but an ade- 
quate representative of the wealth of the inhabitants. 
The tax on patents, or licenses for carrying on 
trades, is every way objectionable ; the denomina- 
tion of the trade being no test of the value of the 
concern, even when modibed by the proportional 
part of the rate, or what may be considered as the 
shop tax. A working jeweller, in a miserable 
garret, may earn more than a carpenter, who occu- 
pies a spacious work-shop. A milliner in the Rue 
Vivienne, the Bond-street of Paris, will gain an 
hundred times more, than if she lived in an obscure 
quarter of the town ; and under these circum- 
stances, if she pays five times more rent for her 
house in the first than in the second situation, her 
tax will still be twenty times less than is propor- 
tionate on her capital and returns. But the prin- 
ciple itself is most ruinous ; in as much as it cramps 
the industry of the poor, and prevents them from 
undertaking enterprizes ; which, while they raise 
the individual, enrich the state. 

Of the indirect Taxes, 

The indirect taxes of France are under the con- 
trol of a director-general : they are of three difierent 
species, monopolies, licenses, and duties. 

The manufacture of tobacco is almost the only 
considerable monc^iy at present in the hands of 
the government ; and tbe^ would do well to 
abandon it to the people ; as they would infallibly 
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gun more by the sioapie excise, tbea they can by 
its tnaoufactiire. A company of individuals, 
having competition to support, will always pro* 
duce a cheaper commodity, and consequently 
create more abundant consumption, tham the go* 
vernment, whose servants have no direct interest 
in being diligent or economical. Tobacco in 
France is a detestable commodity, and though at 
present more universally used than in England, 
would meet with a much greater consumption, if 
the merchant were allowed to make his own 
market. Under the existing laws, the culture of 
the plant is made a considerable article of agri- 
cultural produce; and the importation of foreign 
tobacco is prohibited, except in such quantities 
as the royal works require, for the manufactory of 
their superior snuffs, &c. But since the soil and 
climate of France are not so well adapted to the 
nature of the plant, as those of America, the result 
of this prohibition is to deprive the subject of the 
use of a good article, to diminish the total con- 
sumption, and to annihilate the importation duty, 
which could be made a fruitful source of revenue; 


while the farmer is encouraged to direct his in- 
dustry in a channel ill adapted to the soil, and his 


movements are embarrassed, by a multiplicity of 
restrictive and penal laws. 


Before a single plant of tobacco can be raised, 
an express permissfoh'^ hjust W obtained from the 
controller of iofiirMt^ takes^ ’and this permission 
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is not given for a smaller quantity than twenty 

ares" (about half an English acre). The contra- 
vention of this law is punishable by the destruction 
of the crop, at the expense of the cultivator, 
together with a 6ne of fifty francs for every hun- 
dred feet of plantation, if in an open country, or of 
one hundred and fifty francs, when the ground is 
inclosed with walls. — The calculated produce must 
also be registered. 

The number of acres to be cultivated for home 
consumption, is regulated by the prefect of the 
department, at the suit of the director-general of 
indirect taxes; and this quantity is divided among 
the respective applicants. The growers for export- 
ation are obliged to find sureties of the exportation 
of the crop, before they can obtain a license, if 
they are not themselves known to be solvent. The 
crop also cannot be removed, without a permit. 

The tendency of these odious restrictions is to 
increase, beyond measure, the price of the produce, 
by the increased expense of culture, to multiply 
temptations to smuggling, to check improvements, 
and to corrupt morals. The answer to all these 
objections is, that the monopoly, with its licenses, 
permits, &c. produces 35,000,000 francs. 

Salt is another commodity, whose manufacture 
is subject to a license; but the abominable abuses 
of the gabelle no longer subsist, which formerly 
subverted every principle of morality and of 
feeling, in order to punish the offences of smug- 
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gl^Ts. This impost is valued at 38,000,000 francs, 
without reckoning the royal salt-works termed 
salines est, which are under an especial go- 
vernment. 

Wines, distilled spirits, and beer, form a very 
considerable article of revenoe, consisting in li- 
censes to fabricate, licenses for sale, and in duties 
levied at the entrance of large cities, communes, &c. 
The licenses vary, according to the size of the town 
or district, in which the business is conducted. 
The following extract will exhibit both the mode 
and extent of this variation. 


Trades^ 


Districts^ 


rin communes of 4,000 souls 

Retailers I from 4 to 6,000 . . 

of excised < from 6 to 10,000 .. 

I^qtiors. j from 10 to 15,000 . . 

i.And so on, increasing to 50,000 
I^In certain populous departments, spe 

Tj \ cifically named . 

Brewers. profitable 

vAud in all the rest 

Distillers universally pay • • . 

Wholesale Liquor Merchants universally pay • . . 
Cardmakers are also subject to a license of 


Price of 
License* 
francs. 

6 

8 

10 

12 

20 

50 

30 

20 

10 

50 

50 


The duty on the entry of wine in barrels vafries 
in different departments, for which purpose the 
departments are arranged in a tabular form into 
four classes. 
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The following is the Tariff of the Duties on Wines, Spirits, Sfc. 


POPULATION OF 
COMMUNES. 


THE HECTOLITRE 
OF WINE 


IN BARRELS. 




In Departments of the , ^ 

1st 1 2nd , 3rd I 4th j 

jCla^sjClaos Class Cla<; s' , . 

In Communes containinglfr. ctjfr.ct fr.ot fr. cl tV. ci fr. ct|l 


o X 


from 2 to 4,000 Souls 
4~> 6,000 
6 — 10,000 
10—15,000 
15—20,000 
520—30,000 
.30—50,000 


0 55 
lo 85 

1 15 
1 40 
[2 0 
12 80 
Is 70 


fr. ct. 

Oil 15‘0 35 j I 40j 

0 1 15 1 30 I 7010 451 ^ 10. 

35il 55 I 7512 25 0 65 j 2 50 

7o!2 02 2512 80,0 85! -3 40 


lO 70 0 85-1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
S 
l4 


u 

D « 


PQ 3 

!'s-a| 

iU 

ill 

•^“pS 




2 45 2 S0i4 


3 40 3 80 
1 605 10 
|5 50 6 SO 


0 1 15| 
60,1 351 


fi<_ g 5^ 
fr. cl.lfi . cU 
2 10 2 80 
3 15! 4 20 
3 80 5 10 
5 i0| 6 80 
7 35’ 9 80 
0 


901 

O'lO 50 14 


7 30 2 lO: 9 30 13 90! 1 8 60 
9 30 2 80 11 80 17 60i23 60 


50,000 and upwards 4 601 

N 0 te — The hectolitre contains 107,375 Paris pints, each pint coniaining’ 
46,95 cubic inches. If the English pint contain 28,875 cubic inches, the 
liectolitre is nearly equal to twenty-two gallons. 

Besides the above duties, spirituous and fermented liquors are 
subject to an additional duty on each removal, called the droit 
de circulation / of which the following is the tariff on each 
liectolitre. 
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The rfmV Venire is collected at thfe entrance Oj- 
towns, along with the duties, on all articles of con. 
sumption, which are termed octroi. The percep- 
tion of internal customs having been abolished at 
the revolution, their revival, like that of all other 
abuses, took place insidiously. The charitable and 
other institutions of the several communes, which 
were supported by the communal lands, being left 
without resources, by the sale of those lands, the 
people were instigated to request the imposition 
of a duty, or octroi de bcnejicence. These col- 
lections were placed under the government of the 
commune, and applied strictly to local uses. But 
when the people had been sufficiently tampered 
With, and this system was carried as far as it would 
go, the whole produce was transferred to the con- 
trollers of the droitu renriis (or, as they are called at 
present, of the impoLs indirects), with the exception 
of a small sum to be applied to the original pur- 
pose; and thus they have been converted into a 
part of the ordinary revenue of the state. 

Besides the above taxes, the government of the 
imputs indirects have the administration of some 
others; such as navigation dues, and tolls, sta op- 
duties on various manufactured goods, especially 
that on playing-cards. The state also enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of the paper employed in the manufacture 
of cards. These united duties, exclusive of to- 
bacco and salt, amount to 67,350,000 fr., so that 
the whole indirect taxes amount to 140,350,000 
francs. 
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O/ the Domaine, and othf r Revenue^ of the State. 

The real, property of the state may be divided 
into that which belongs to the king, and that which 
is attached to the state in particular. 

The crown property is of two kinds, ordinary 
and extraordinary ; the first consists of lands at- 
tached to the king or his family, under the title of 
appanage. Of all the princes of the blood, the Duke 
of Orleans alone has preserved any portion of this 
description of property: the fortune of the others 
being derived from money paid from tfie civil list, 
&c. &c. The king’s domain consists of the palaces, 
chateaux, parks, gardens, and all other grounds and 
buildings subservient to his necessities or pleasures. 

The extraordinary domain includes such pos- 
sessions as the crown holds in trust, accidentally 
or transitorily, for public purposes, for endow- 
ments of institutions, &:c. 

The domain of the state is real or constructive. 
The real estate consists of woods, forests, the 
ground upon which stand fortresses, magazines, 
canals, and navigable rivers paying duties, public 
buildings, mines worked at the public expense (such 
are particularly the salt mines called de I'est.) 

The woods and forests (under an especial board 
of controul) produce annually 20,000,000 francs. 

The constructive domain consists of those duties, 
which are levied upon the administration of jpstice, 
the registering of deeds, the succession of pioperty, 
the pieseivation of mortgaged property, upon re- 
ceipts and bills of Exchange, and generally upon 
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all stamped paper. The whole amounting to 

1 14.000. 000 francs Under this head also are in- 
cluded all establishments of public utility, calcu- 
lated and arranged to produce a revenue. 

The customs or duties on import, export, bond- 
ing, and transit, together with couhscations and 
seizures, in the whole form the very small sum of 

40.000. 000 francs. 

Under the head of miscellanies in the budget, are 
included : 

1st. The salt mines of the east, which vary from 
one, to one and a half,and twoinillion francs, perann. 

2nd. The profits upon the mint never exceed two 
or three hundred thousand francs. 

3rd. The manufacture of powder and salt-petre, 
and the exclusive sale of gunpowder for sporting, 
may be estimated at the same sum. 

4th. The administration of post-office, posting, 
and stage coaches, amounts from twelve to fifteen 
million francs. 

3th. The lottery produces twelve million francs. 
This abominable tax upon industry and morality is 
constantly in action, in the different cities of the 
empire; and it is raised from the tears and blood of 
its deluded victims and their families. It is sup* 
posed to act a very principal part among the causes of 
suicide; acrimeremarkabfy frequent in France.* 

Additional Note. * Suicide being a consequence of inordinate 
mental excitement, will always abound in proportion to tbe 
causes which agitate the passions. In England, mercantile 
failure, and religions fanaticism, are the prevailing sources df this 
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The whole ordinary revenue of the state then 
amounts to, 

Direct taxes, 223, 1 74,420 

* Twelve centimes additionnelles 235930,520 

Domaines and registrations 1 14,000,000 

Woods and Forests. 20,000,000 

Salt 35,000,000 

Miscellanies . , . 29,0('0,000 

Indirect taxes 67*350,000 

Tobacco, . 38.000,000 

Customs 20,000,000 

570,454,940 

The ordinary expenses are 548,262,520 

Which leaves a surplus of, 22,202,420 


Among the ordinary expenses may be noticed 

the following sums: Francs. 

Debt, annuities, and pensions 125,500,0(50 

Civil list 25.000,000 

Royal family, including one million voted IVlarch, 

1816 9,000,000 

Chamber of peers 2,000,000 

deputies 700, OCO 

War department 180,000,000 

Marine (and invalids, 1,900,000) 48,000,000 

+ Police 1,000,000 


insi^nityi In France, the vicissitudes of the Revolution have 
been accused of producing similar eflects; but at Paris, a pas- 
sion for play and for lottery speculation is the chief impulse to 
self destruction. 

* Levied on the fifty centimes additionnelies to the land and 
property taxes ^f 1815, ancl destined to departmental expenses. 

f Abput forty thousand sterling; very little, indeed, for the 
condiJci of"So complex a machine. The subaltern agents must 
be ilUpaid, according to this estimate, even if not very nu- 
metrbusj^* itmay th^refbife be doubted, whether the system of 
espiova^p really be brought so very generally into the bosoms 
i»f families, as it is pretended. 
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Such is then the budget for the year 1816, as 
far as regards its ordinary expenses and means : it 
remains to give a short statement of the extraor- 
dinary part. 

The charges on the state, arranged under this 
head, consist of 140,000,000 fr. of contributions 
to the allies, the support of one hundred and fifty 
thousand foreign troops, 1 30,000,000 fr. ; money 
paid to the departments, for advances forcloathing 
and equipment of the foreign soldiers, and money 
distributed among the districts which had suffered 
by the war, &c. &c. making a total of 290,800,000 
francs !” “ les allies sont vraimmt de ires chers amisP’ 
To meet this enormous expense, which lays an 
additional burden of more than one-half upon the 
people, the centimes additionnelles are continued 
from 1813. 

First, — 38 centimes additionnelles on the land tax. Cents, 
personal and moveable taxes ; 10 cents, on doors 
and Avindows ; and 5 cents, on patents, deduc- 
tion being first made for deficiencies 76,283,181 

Extra Resources, 

1 10 cents, on patents, 50 cents, on doors and win- 
dows, and 10 cents, on personal and moveable 

taxes 24,282,540 

Additional caution money, advanced by persons 
holding official situations, as security for their 
good conduct, and for which they receive in. 
tercst. This sum, therefore, is in the nature 
of a loan * 50,633,000 


Carried over 151,198,721 
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CentiSf, 

Brought over 151,198,721 

Additional stoppages on salaries, 13,000,000 

A reduction made by the king on the civil list, 

for the suffering departments 10,000,000 

Increased custom duties 20,000,000 

Increased stamp and register duties 26,000,000 

Claims for the sale of communal lands outstand- 
ing 22,992,000 

Ditto on account of wood sold 12,950,000 

Ditto on national property 8,000,000 

On account of a supplementary vote of credit of 
six millious 5,000,000 

269,140,721 

Excess of ordinary receipts 22,204,420 


Extra expenses 


291,343,141 

290,800,000 


Balance 


543,141 


A very cursory and rapid view of the system of 
French finance is sufficient to convince the reader 
of two facts; first, that the amount of circulating 
property is small ; and secondly, that the taxes 
raised upon it are at once oppressive and unpro- 
ductive. The situation of this great kingdom is 
not indeed easily comprehended by English intel- 
lect, accustomed to the parade of commercial 
wealth, and habituated to confound a large circu- 
lating medium with vast public resources and great 
individual happiness. In France, the soil, emi- 
nently productive, returns to a very moderate cul- 
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tivation an abundance of all those articles which 
form the essential support of life ; and the quantity 
of the produce compensates the farmer for the low 
price, which he has been accustomed to receive 
for it. 

The property, likewise, being subdivided among 
many hands, by the operation of the republican 
codes, primitive habits are engendered; and wealth, 
instead of being accumulated for the gratification 
of individual vanity and ostentation, flows in 
streams and in runlets among the mass of popu* 
lation. Here, indeed, it may be truly said, that 
nature has given pared quod satis est manu. An 
hunter in the stable, a bottle of port or of claret 
upon the table, and the frippery education of a 
country boarding school for his children, form no 
part of the necessities of a French farmer; but 
the peasantry are well cloathed and well fed, and 
crowded w'orkhouses and parochial donations make 
no supplementary compensations for scanty wages 
and dependant servility. 

It results from this state of society, that while 
excessive misery is scarcely known, and mendicity 
is comparatively trifling, there is very little dis- 
posable property, which, in circulation from hand to 
hand, can come within the grasp of the financier; 
very little luxury, very little parade of equipage and 
establishment, a scanty internal commerce, and, of 
course, no great quantity of circulating medium. 

In the expose of the state of the nation, which 
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Napoleon caused to be drawn up in the year 1813, 
the population of the departments of ancient 
France was found to be 28,700,000 souls; that of 
the entire empire, 42,705,000. 

The arerage quantity of corn grown in Imperial 
France, deducting the seed for the next year, 
is taken at 230,000,000 of quintals, which, Francs, 
on an average of fifteen years, is in value . . 2,300,000,000 
The produce in wine amounts 40,000,000 of 
hectolitres; of which 3,800,000 are con- 
sumed in the manufacture of 650,000 hecto- 
litres of brandy; the whole computed to be * 

worth 800,000,000 

This article was considered as doubled since the revo- 
lion, while the empire was increased but by a third. 

The annual value of the woods 100,000,000 

1,200,000 quintals of hemp, and 500,000 of 

flax, together make 80 000,000 

Id oil, the empire raises to the amount of . . .. 250,000,000 

Tobacco produces .... 12,000,000 

Hay and straw not reckoned, because they are included 
in the value of stock. 

Raw silk grown in France 30,000,000 

(22,000,000 of pounds weight of cocons). 

The wool of 35,000,000 of sheep 129,000,000 

The carcases of 8,000,000, slaughtered annually 56,000,000 
The annual increase of a stock of 3,500,000 
horses is 280,000, of which 250,000 arrive 
at the age of four years, and are worth .... 75,000,000 

12,000,000 of black cattle admit of an annual 
slaughter of 1,250,000 head of oxeft and 
cows, and 2,500,000 calves, amounting to. , 161,000,000 

The butter and milk of 6,300,000 cows 1 50,000,000 

Carried up 4,143,000,000 
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Francs, 

Brought up 4,143*000,000 


Itaw hides 36 000,000 

4,900,000 piijs annually slain 274,000 000 

The produce of the metallic mines AO, 000,000 

Ditto of coals 50,000,000 

Salt 28,000,000 

Sundries, incapable of separate appreciafion, 
fruit, honey, goats, assts, mules, gaideii stuff, 

orchards, puls(‘, C^c, 450,000,000 


Total Fr. 5,031,000,000 
or ^209,625,000 
stei ling. 


But if we take the population as a guide, and 
consider the revenue of royal France as one-third 
less than that of tlie empire, its annual produce 
may be estimated as ^1^!^7«30,000 sterling. 

The produce of manufactory is thus stated. 


Thirty millions of home produce, and 10 mil- Francs* 
lions of silk imported fioin Italy, )ie}d in 

manufactory a profit of 84,000,000 

Woollen manufactory 220,000,000 

Tan |)its 53,000,000 

Hat manufactory 23,000,000 

Hemp and linen ditto . . • , * 1 39,000,000 

Cotton ditto 235,000 000 

Paper ditto 36,000,000 

Printing 62.000,000 

Soap making 30,000,000 

Manufacture of tobacco* 60,000,000 

Breweries . . . * J Jt . j. .4 40,000,000 

Cider manufactory 50,000,0^0 

Carried up 1,032,000,000 
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Brought up 1,032,000,000 


C^inet and coach-making 30,000,000 

Wrought and cast iron manufactory, by the first 

processes 70,000,000 

Other mineral works, alum, gypsum, marble, 

copper, &c* &c 12,000,000 

Cutlery, arms, gilding, and brass manufac. 

tory, &c. &c 67,000,000 

Gold and jewellery works 32^000,000 

Watch making 20,000,000 

Glass and pottery 82,000,000 

Dying 16,000,000 


Fr. 1,360,000,000 


To these sums an addition is made in the expose 
for certain new products of industry, such as beat- 
root sugar, scarlet from madder, indigo, and soda, 
amounting to 65,000,000 francs ; but this reveifiue 
seems more than problematic, at least for the present. 

The whole amount of French industry ^ in the year 
thirteen stood thus : 


Francs. 

Produce of the soil 5,031,000,000 

Manufacture of raw materials 1,300,000,000 

Products of new manufactures 65,000,000 


6,396,000,000 

To these sums must be added the value of the 
last operations, such as those of bakers, 
tailors, &c. persons employed in making up 
manufactured goods for sale. One.tenth of 

whole 639,600,000 


Ci^rricd up Fr. 7,035,600,000 
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Brought up 7,035,600,000 

In 1815, the year preceding the date 
of the expose^ 

The exportations were 383,000,000 

The importations . . 257,000,000* 

The balance in favour of France 126,000,000 

I if ,„i 

Fr. 7,161,600,000 


It would perhaps be impossible to obtain, at the 
present moment, any satisfactory documents re- 
specting the annual income of Royal France, but 
if one-third be deducted for the loss of territory 
included in the expose of Napoleon, then the in- 
come is 4,774,400,000 francs, or £ 198,933,333 
sterling. The taxes for the present year amount 
to 730,0^0,661 francs, or 30,417,327 sterl- 
ing, nearly ; being something less than one- 
sixth of the whole produce: ‘when this tax is 
paid there remains (admitting the population 
to be twenty-eight millions), in round num- 
bers, just six pounds per head for the annual 
support of the inhabitants. Without, therefore, 


* Before the revolution, the imports irere 23f)|060,000 francs, and (he 
exports 300,000,000 francs. 

f The revenue of the year preceding the revolution was 
20,500,000 francs, and its ordinary expenditure^ 26,000,000 
francs. 

The budget for the year 1817 is laid at 1,069,000,000 
francs, or about 45,000,000 sterling. 
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laying much stress upon the accuracy of these 
details, there cannot remain a doubt that the people 
are taxed to the full extent of possibility, and that 
a continuation of the present imposts is nearly 
impossible. On the other hand a large proportion 
of the present years budget consists of loan, and 
of the caution money, which is, in fact, a forced 
loan, subject to four per cent, interest, which 
cannot be renewed hereafter. We have further to 
observe, that both the war and marine * establish- 
ments will require a subsequent increase of ex- 
pense ; and the additional sums demanded for 
the clergy must be added to the burdens of the 
ensuing years ; together with a deficit upon the 
present budget, which public rumour states to be 
enormous. The condition of the exchequer must 
therefore be taken into consideration, as one of 
the many causes which are hostile to a con- 
tinuance of the Bourbon dynasty; and afford a 
powerful element of discontent among the people, 
and of embarrassment and feebleness in -the 
governmment. 

The severity with which the allies have pressed 
on the nation, as a retribution for its political 


♦ The marine has, in ihe budget for 1817, been from ne- 
cessity decreased. In fact, France, under the present system, 
can neither have an elhcient wemy nor arm ^ ; and it must be at 
the absolute mercy of those nations, that can support the 
expense of such establishments. 
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offences, contributes to render insecure all the 
arranfijenrients they have so industriously made, for 
preserving the stupor (it cannot be called peace) of 
Europe ; and it will be placed by historians in tfte 
catalogue of faults committed by the congress of 
sovereigns. The stale, hov\ever, of their several 
domestic exchequers, it may be said, made this 
plunder of the enemy a matter of necessity. Europe 
could not maintain its armies of occupation, but at 
the expense ot the soil on which tiiey are quartered ; 
and the unfortunate Louis had only to choose 
between abandonment to the uncontroled senti- 
ments of his subjects, or an overwhelming and 
ruinous taxation. 

The total destruftion of the ways and means of 
France, is a project more dangerous than that 
of its dismemberment ; yet nothing short of this 
extreme can result from the continuance of the 
system of occupation. To rely upon an increase 
in the commercial powers of the country, as a 
source of revciuir, is absurd. Years of real and 
secure peace must pass, before the national indus- 
try can be rendered more subservient to fiscal pur- 
poses ; while oil the other hand, it is to be feared, 
that agriculture (which, though it has made- gisan- 
tic strides during the revolution, has yet fallen 
off, since the introduction of old abuses) will still 
suffer a greater degrec’-of degradation, under the 
benumbing influence of the ancien regime, Po- 

VOL. II. 
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pulation, likewise, which has formed its increase 
upon the drain of an incessantly recruiting army, 
will soon become superabundant, and afford in- 
creasing materials for mendicity, in the increasing 
number of the useless and unemployed. 
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OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES, &r. &c. 
IN FRANCE. 

Ne apud lios quidem, a prima originej 
Sed panels ante nos seculis. 

Celsus. 




OF THE STATE OF MEDICINE, 

^'c. 6fc. 


IN FRANCE. 


A COMPARATIVE vievv of the progress and condi> 
tion of medicine, in England and in France, if exe- 
cuted on an enlarged or comprehensive scale, would 
form a work of no mean interest. In the hands 
of the professor, it would become a means of en- 
larging the bounds, and rectifying the classifica- 
tion of the healing arts; while, to the philosopher, 
it would reflect a strong light on the general march 
of science, and would furnish a good practical 
chapter on the mechanism of the human intellect. 
For purposes, however, like these, the subject 
would require a development incompatible with 
the space to which these observations must be 
confined, and with the still more limited research 
and abilities, which are brought to the discussion. 

The same marked opposition, which the two 
nations have ever exhibited in their modes of 
thinking, on points of taste, literature, and poli- 
tics, may be traced also in their pursuit of science, 
and in thei manner of handling (if the metaphor 
be allowable) a philosophical question. Perhaps 
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there is no particular, in the history of human na- 
ture, Sitfficiently remote from the influence of poli- 
tical institutions, to remain altogether unaffected 
hy the good or evil they entail upon society. 

In surgery, the French are confessedly our pre- 
decessors and masters. The long wars of Louis 
XIV. rendered the improvement of this art an 
object of vast political importance, at the same 
time that the^' afibrded abundant opportunity for 
observation and instruction ; and royal favour, and 
individual industry, went hand in hand in the cul- 
tivation of this branch of scientific investigation. 

The visible and palpable n-atute of the subjects 
of surgical encjuiry, has given to that science a 
more decidedly experimental character; and the 
Contempt which physicians affected to throw upon 
its practitioners, by emancipating it from the tram- 
mels, in which the learned professions in France 
were held, became the fortunate means of an 
happier mode of investigation, and a more vigorous 
research. In England, however, the impulse to- 
wards improvement once given, Wus followed Up 
with that ardent love of knowledge, and daring 
boldness of enquiry, which for a long while cha- 
racterised almost exclusively the British nation: 
and ohile the English surgeons borrowed and 
improved the mechanical Inventions of their rivals 
and neighbours, they brought to the science itself 
a peculiar fund of piiysiological knowledge, de- 
rived from the advanced condition of general philo- 
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sophy and of medicine, in their own country. At 
the period of the French revolution, there seems 
good ground for believing that the English sur- 
geons were in advance ot the French. But since 
that epoch, there have been unfortunately such 
ample means of investigation afforded, lliacos 
intra muros ct extra, and there has been so great a 
demand for surgical talent, that in both countries 
the science has advanced nearl3' yjort passu ; and it 
would be dilricult (or an unbiassed umpire to 
determine on which side the palm of merit should 
be adjudged. In those particular instances of 
improvement, which have been commenced in 
England, the French surgeons aie, tor the most 
part, in ariear; and some prejudices, derived from 
obsolete medical doctrines, still obscure the field 
of their intellectual vision. But, in the |jeneral 
conduct of their profession, mi promptitude aud 
decision during operations, in ingoiuuty aud faci- 
lity 111 ihe adaptation of means to ends, they have 
obtained to a degree of excellence, not easily to be 
surpassed. 

With respect to medicine, ciicu instances are 
altogether diflerent. There is not only much room 
tor comparison, as to its progress in Eiiglarul and 
in France ; but there exists in the two countries 
a total and a fundamental difference in the mode 
of considering the subject, and consequently in 
the curative intentions of their respective physi- 
cians. To the establishment of this difference 
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many circumstancevS have contributed. The na- 
tural variations of the English climate, the still 
greater extremes of tem|hraiure, to wl)ich a large 
part of its inhabitants are, by their mercantile 
pursuits, exposed, and their comparative intem- 
perance as to food and drink, have necessarily 
rendered them the victims of a variety and a seve- 
rity of disease, to which the French, from their 
geograpliieal position, and agricultural pursuits, 
are to a great degree exempted. This fact is 
exemplified not less in the hap|)y constitution of 
the people, than in the advanced age, at which the 
majority of tliose persons in France die, whose 
influence on society renders it an object to record 
in history the period of their decease,* But a 
still more influential source of ditterence lies in 
the inde[>encJent and manly tone, whicti philoso- 
phy in general assumed at an early period in Eng- 
land ; and which, w hile it circumscribed the domi- 
nation of authority, gave confidence to individual 
exertion, and multiplied and invigorated our me- 
thods of cure. 


* 11 n*avoit que cinquante ou que solxante ans^ is a com- 
mon foriiiula of French biography. The Caidiua! de Fleuri 
died at ninety ; (he President U’llenault at ninety-siK; Crebil- 
lon Fils at seventy ; Condaniine at seventh-four; Voltaire at 
eighty-four; the Marquise tiu Dcffant at eighty-four. Men 
of seventy and eighty have uMially as much life and playful, 
ness^ in France^ as their grandchildren. 
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From the earliest times there have subsisted two 
methods of contemplating disease, which have 
each had their support* rs and panegyrists. The 
one considers its symptoms, as produced by a 
constitutional rffoit to exi>el or to overcome a 
noxious cause; and consiquciitlv as indicating a 
natural tetulency towards recovery ; the other 
views them as the necessary consequences of the 
injury received, and believes them to be regulated 
in their tendency towards death or leeovery, by 
the ratio, which the violence done to the system 
bears to its powers of resistance. The first theory 
sees in the morbid movements the result of an 
inherent principle of preservation, and regards 
them as the most natural and best means of cure. 
The second considers them as essentially* diseased; 
as the consequences, rather than the causes, of the 
progress of the malady ; and as being neither the 
best means of recovery, nor even, in many cases, 
at all connected with convalescence. The duty of 
the physician, according to the first system, is to 
watch the progress of the symptoms, to predict 
their consequences, and occasionally to interfere, 
when circumstances occur, which exaggerate, or 
suspend the curative actions. According to the 
opposite hypothesis, it is his business' to interfere 
from the beginning, to remove, if possible, the 
noxious cause, and to cut short at once the actions 
which it has occasioned ; and which, however 
likely to terminate in a spontaneous cure, are still 
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aecoiDpauieU by a waste of the powers of life, and 
by a strain on the constitution The former, or 
expectant plan, which relies so coniklendy on the 
powers of nature, and which presumes so seldom 
to interfere, belongs to the infancy of art, and ma- 
nrfestly tends to impede its amplification i while 
the operative or active plan presumes a consider* 
able knowledge of the laws of organized existence, 
and of the agency of foreign substances upon the 
living machine. The expectant theory prevails 
very generally among the French physicians, and is 
taught in their schools : the operative infiueiices uni* 
versally the methods of the English practitioners. 

If a judgment could be formed of the state of 
medicine in France, from its several medical in- 
stitutions, we should be compelled to believe that 
it had reached to perfection ; or that thC French 
physicians were at least on a par with the best and 
most learned of their European brethren. All the 
subordinate and associated sciences, anatomy, both 
human and comparative, physiology, botany, chy- 
mistry, &c. are cultivated with enthusiasm and 
success; and in their schools of medicine, besides 
the ordinary routine of instruction, courses of lec- 
tures are delivered gratis, on subjects, which, in 
England, are conceived to be but remotely connect- 
ed with the pursuits of mere students ; as the orna- 
ments, rather than necessary acquirements,, of active 
practitioners. Such, particularly, is the erudite 
course on medical literature, by Moreau de luSarthe, 
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in which sound criticism is mingled with profound 
philosophical views, and delivered with an elegance 
and polish of style, that partakes more of belles 
leltres than of dry medical disquisition. 

If to these considerations it be added, that sur- 
gefjrand medicine are taught in common, that the 
hospitals for clinical instruction are immense, well 
ordered, well attended, well ventilated, clean, and 
abundantly supplied with whatever is necessary to 
the health and comfort of the patients, the system 
of'medical education will appear little short of 

absolute perfection. There seems, however, to exist 

% 

an intrinsic and fundamental difference in the bent 
of the French and English intellect, which, if an 
ex parte judgment, may be trusted, has given a 
superiority to the English in the pursuit of science : 
or at least has driven the two nations into opposite 
toads of investigation^- The restraint, which the 
peculiar character of the French government had 
imposed upon political and theological discussion, 
from the earliest periods of enquiry, extended, by 
^ natural cons^qdenCfe, to general philosophy ; and 
while, by its abhorrence of innovation, it imposed 
a chain on the inventive faculty, it directed the na- 
tional intellect towards a dialectic subtlety. The 
operation also of this cause, hy depressing what- 
ever was not attached to the court, drove the sci- 
■ences under the paralysing protection of patronage; 
and introduced the formation of corporate bodies, 
whose united influence was calculated to raise their 
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tt^mbefs to an etat in society, and to give them a 
consequence, to which, smgly, they would in vain 
have attempted to reach ; and the influence of these 
bodies was always paramount in the professions. 
The French, therefore, with the greatest aptitude 
for persevering and protracted study, can boast of 
but few inventors ; and for the most part rest their 
claims of superiority upon order and analysis in 
scientific works, and upon pushing to their remotest 
consequences the discoveries of others. 

' The same subserviency to established forms, the 
same dread of departure from ancient usage, which 
tie down their theatre to a cold and unnatural de- 
clamation, and fill their poetry and their paintings 
with the mythology of Greece, confining them to 
the few hacknied images which fall within the 
compass of the national idea of “ the noble'' has 
operated in the sciences, to limit their efforts to 
the improvement of already acquired knowledge, 
aind has diverted them from the path of original 
enquiry. Of the numberless inventions, which dis- 
tinguish the modern from the ancient world, few, if 
any, are derived from France. Gunpowder, printing, 
drill-husbandry, the air pump, the electric machine, 
pneumatic cbymistry, the telescope, the Galvanic 
apparatus, are all vindicated by foreign nations; and 
V6 tlie names of Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Franklin, 
apd’ iehner, they ‘have not any thing, awl simi/c, 
aitl se(f(in4um, to oppose. There is, on the contrary, 
impressed upon the philosophical esprit , of the 
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nation a marked love of system, and a disposition 
to contemplate things, as they ought to be, rather 
than as they exist, to consider them in their ab- 
stract, rather than in their practical points of view. 
Hence their numerous perfect but inapplicable the- 
ories of government, their treatises on agriculture, 
written and conceived within the walls of Paris.* 

In applying these remarks to the French medi- 
cine, we are naturally led to recall the low ebb 
from which it has been raised, and the obstinacy 
with which its practitioners clung, for centuries, 
to Galen and the schools; thereby justly meriting 
the poignant ridicule, with which Moiiere covered 
their studies and profession The contrast between 
these men, and the French faculty of the present 
day, is extreme; and the improvement which has 
been given to the art, within the last hundred years, 
is highly creditable to the talents and perseverance 
of the nation. 

The peculiar merits and defects of the French 
medical writers^ may easily be anticipated from 
the preliminary remarks already hazarded. Obe# 
dient to the dictates of the expectant plan, and 


* The invigorating stimulation, vihich accompanied the rov 04 . 
lutipn, has given a vast increase of energy to scientjfip pursuit# 
The establishment of the Institute has concentrated the talent 
of the country, and caused a prolific co-operation of the d|fiereut 
sciences. The taste for experimental investigation has rapijiy 
spread itself through every branch of enquiry; kfid thedicine, 
though at all times destined to follow In thp^. train of lho 
arts, already begins to partake of the beneficial influence# 
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abstaining from active interference with the natural 
processes of disease, the whole powers and appli- 
cation of the French physician are concentrated in 
an accurate observation of its phenomena. Their 
works, therefore, on the art of Hippocrates and 
of Sydenham are among their happiest productions. 
The writings of Sauvages, Lieutand, and, in modern 
times, of Pinel, Corvissat, &c. are replete with close 
observation and accurate discrimination. In the 
“ nosographical arrangement’* of Pinel, however, 
these merits are largely mixed with the vice of 
sy^stem. His analysis of diseases, according to the 
texture of parts, in which they occur, though 
a beautiful generalization, and pregnant with im- 
portant results, is far from being sufficiently prac- 
tical, to become the basis of nosology; and it 
necessarily embraces views altogether hypothetical. 
Thus, in internal inflammations it rarely happens 
that the disease is confined to one order of parts ; 
that the pleura, for instance, is inflamed, without 
some affection of the parenchyma, or mucous 
meitibrane of the lungs. Notwithstanding this 
defect, the work has obtained an almost exclusive 
pre-eminence in the French medical schools, and 
ranks very highly in the esteem of continental 
practitioners. In physiology, the works of Bichat,* 

* .As the present observations are conilned chiefljr to medi. 
dne^ any detailed account of the anatomical writers of France 
vould be to a certain degree displaced ; and their known and 
acknowledged excellence renders the attempt wholly unne- 
cessary* 
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upop which Piners system is founded, are of 
inestimable value ; *^nat more for the new and im- 
portant remarks with which they abound, and for 
the merit of bis peculiar analysis^ oi the animal 
structure, than for that true spirit of experimental 
investigation, which, both by precept and by 
example, they perpetually inculcate. Wherever 
indeed the French surgeons have crossed the path 
of physic, they have largely contributed to its 
advancement; and the most considerable steps 
that have been made in the art, were taken since 
the branches have been taught in common. 

In profound and comprehensive,views the French 
must be considered as superior to ourselves : we 
have absolutely no work in the of the ana^ 
tomie ghurale^ of Bichat, of his treatise on life 
and deatli,’^ or of the writings of Cabanis, if we 
except tlie Zoonomia of Darwin, which, maugre 
its origjimlity, and many valuable praetical hints, 
is inferior in patient investigation, and in luminous 
arrangement of idea, to the writings of the former 
of these authors.* The spirit of the authors 

Additional Note . — * John Hunter perhaps came the nearest to 
the philosophic school of France ; but his mind, frorp inevitable 
causes, was not sufficiently drilled and regulated. HiS ideas ofteit 
want perspicuity ; and he fancied that he possessed ideas^ when 
he had only invented words. From Brodie, and from Law*. 
renci^, physiology has the best founded expectations. The lOund 
philosophical intellect and daring spirit of the latter,* united lo 
his peculiar talent for conducting experiment, form a comhu 
nation, but rarely occurring in iho same individuah 
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which dictated the logic of CondillaC) and pre- 
sided over the French writings on mathematical 
analysis, has diffused itself into many of the later 
medical productions of that nation, and has given 
them a decided excellence in those parts of the 
science, which are purely ideal. In all that is 
more particular and practical, the works of the 
English physicians are by very many degrees 
superior and more valuable. 

To those who are not aware of the great extent 
to which the practice of medicine, even in the 
present advanced state of the natural sciences, is 
empirical, and are ignorant of the small connexion 
which subsists between our knowledge of the 
phenomena of disease, and our acquaintance with 
sound curative intentions, it will appear strange 
that the French, thus distinguisheu us physio- 
logists, would not be esteemed by their profes- 
sional brethren in England, as good physicians. 
It is, however, in physic, as in the other natural 
sciences: theory, however ornamental, however 
calculated to impose, by the air which it gives of 
connected and perfect knowledge, has done, and 
will do, little towards the enlargement of its do- 
main. Very few, indeed, of the successful modes 
of combating disease are deductions, made, d 
priori, from scientific data; but have been struck 
off by hazard, or delivered down by tradition. 
Mercury, bark, and sulphur, the remedies best 
entitled to the appellation of specifics, are, in 
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their discoveries and application, the most inde- 
pendent of preconceived notions, and of theore- 
tical RcicMice. 

In theoity, the French are, for the most part, 
attached to the Brunonian doctrines ; which 
they mix up and assimilate with no inconsiderable 
relics of the humoral pathology. They are either 
wholly Ignorant, or eminently fearful, of the mo- 
dern practice introduced by Dr. Hamilton. It 
occurred to the author of these observations, to see 
two patients of one of the most celebrated of the 
Parisian physicians, who were labouring under 
serious and alarming symptoms of low^ kveVf De 
alvi statu nulla fait inquisitio ; ne enema quidemcon^ 
snethsimiim alias remedium ^ hisce aogrotis adhibitum* 

Pnrgantibns uti, qu(je alviim acriils movent^ Parisns^ 

^ elig io est ; ner in officinis pkarmacopolarum servatur 
medicamentum^ quod Exlractum Colocynihidis au* 
dit ; usque adeo in despectu est apiid medicos. Quee 
verb alvum lenins duenntj nec iemere ncc dne appa^ 
latu qaodam adjucanlitim^ cel in reminlme ancipili 
danlur. Jusculum, inane sutnplum^ causa fuit^ quo 
minus mcridic adliibercntur oegroio^ quern ipse curavi. 

With respect to calomel, the practice of Eng- 
land IS ridiculed by the French, as to the last 
degree empirical ; no authoritj^ can induce them 
to administer it as a cathartic in fever, nor as an 
alterative in many of the diseases, in which it is 
advantageously employed with us. in this respect, 
however, it would not be just to place their dis- 
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like wholly to the account of prejudice and ob- 
stinacy. The very trifling abuse of spirituous 
liquors, which occurs in France, and the little in- 
tercourse which subsists between that country 
and the East and West Indies, very much exempt 
the inhabitants from that class of liver complaints, 
\vhich are so abundant in England ; and which, 
masked under various insidious forms, extend the 
efficacy of mercurials to a vast many different 
complications of disease. The same cause also 
operates to simplify fever; and to render its con- 
nexion with visceral obstruction less common and 
less violent. Possibly tt may also contribute to 
preserve a greater sensibility of the intestinal canal, 
which may render the employment of drastic me- 
dicines less safe and less necessary. 

But with every possible deduction on these ac- 
counts, it must be confessed that the apprehen- 
sions thus entertained are excessive and unwar- 
ranted. The cutting short of lever, by the admi- 
nistration of a dose of calomel, followed by senna, 
&c. &c. forms no part of their practice, nor enters 
apparently into their minds as a desideratum. The 
theory of expectoration, indeed, which consi- 
ders the febrile movements as essential to the 
return of health, forbids such an interference ; 
as disturbing the course of nature, and (by a 
strange prejudice) as originating those visceral 
congestions, which we find to be averted by the 
practice in question. 
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The prevalence of this doctrine, conspiring with 
the currency of the Brunonian theory, leads also 
to a more sparing employment of the lancet, than 
is usual with us. The temperance of the natives, 
the facility of perspiration which their climate 
produces, will doubtless enable them to throw oflf 
inflammation, with much less depletion, than is 
necessary in treating the same cases in England. 
But from the frequency of consumption among the 
French, there seems to be great danger in their 
suffering even slight pleurisies and peripneumonies 
to run their natural career ; when they can be cut 
short at once by a slight blood-letting: not to 
mention the protraction of the disease, and the 
fatigue of a long continued expectoration. 

By the dread which prevails of powerful reme- 
dies, and by a strong remaining tincture of Ga- 
lenical practice, there exists among the French 
physicians considerable confidence in drugs, which 
English practice has consigned to oblivion, as in- 
significant and inert. Their patients are still 
drenched with pint draughts, “ pour adoucir^ 
Unjier lenipirer el rcfrnichir le sang'* and, pour 
amolhr, humecter et lafraichir les entrailles;" in 
the efficacy of all which, both physician and 
patient “ most potently believe.” 

It is no very flattering result for the art ; but it 
is most unquestionably true, that the proportion 
of deaths to recoveries in disease, is, with a very 
few exceptions, the same under every plan of 

g 2 
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treatment. The number of those, who must ine- 
vitably die from the violence of the malady, and 
of those, who, from the opposite cause, must 
necessarily recover, is so groat, in comparison with 
that of the persons who owe their life or death 
to the skill or ignorance of the physician, that 
it is rarely possible to appreciate the merit of 
remedial treatment by this test. 

It was not, therefore, without much surprise, 
that the author of these pages found the average 
loss, in the Parisian hospitals, to be much greater 
than usually occurs in those of the British me- 
tropolis, In the report made to the French go- 
vernment on the charitable institutions of Paris, 
in the year 1808, it appears that there were re- 
ceived, during the year ISOb, i ntothe hospital 
called “ La Charite” the best, though not the 
most extensive in Paris, three thousand two hun- 
dred sick. Of these were 

Discharged 2571 

Died 385 

llemained in the hospital 244< 

3200 

The mortality, therefore, was as one to 6,67. 

The Hotel DieUi on the first of January, 1806, 
contained one thousand two hundred and seventy- 
four sick. The mortality on the whole number 
taken in during the year, was, for the men, as one 
to .5,38, and for the women, as one to 4,36. 
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But, in order to arrive at n greater degree of ac- 
curacy, the reporters take into consideration, that 
many patients die on the first days after admission, 
whose decease is not chargeable against the prac- 
tice of the hospital. On this account they state, 
that of one thousand and eighty-seven males de- 
ceased, five hundred and thirty-six died in the 
first ten days ; and these being deducted, the mor- 
tality becomes reduced to one to seven ; and the 
same rule being applied to the deaths among the 
women, the average is rendered one to 5,46. 

By the application of this method to the deaths 
and recoveries at La Cliarite, the mortality of the 
men becomes one to S,38, and that of the women 
one to 5,82. ' 

8,;58-i-5,82 

giving a total average of =7,10. 

2 

The average duration of the cases, excluding 
those who died or left the hospital during the first 
ten days, was at L' Hotel Dieu thirty-seven days ; 
and at La diarile thwty days; the female cases 
being in both the most protracted. 

The vast number of desperate accidents and of 
severe disease, which such a city as Paris must 
produce, renders some deduction from the sum 
total of mortalities absolutely necessary, for the 
justificatmn of the medical practice; but in taking 
so long a time as ten days for the standard, in dis- 
tinguishing curable from incurable maladies, there 
must necessarily be excluded the great majority of 
deaths hy fever ; and the physician must conse » 
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quently be relieved from a greater onus, than he is 
fairly entitled to. The mortality, which remains, 
seems therefore enormous ; and it greatly exceeds 
the average number of deaths, in those even of our 
hospitals, which are destined exclusively to the 
reception offever cases. The average mortality in 
that fatal endemic, the Walcheren fever, where the 
patients had to struggle under every disadvantage 
of military vicissitudes and privations, did not 
much exceed one-tenth.* 

The great difference observable between the in- 
stitutions of France and Kngland, subsists also in 
their public charities. In England, these are the 
fruits of individual benevolence, and are separately 
governed, according to the will of their respective 
founders and contributors. In France, they are 
under the management of the government, and are 
all regulated by a common police. 

It is not easy to state, with becoming accuracy, 
all the consequences resulting from each of these 
methods. It appears, however, that a more com- 
prehensive view is taken of the wants of the 
French metropolis, and that considerable advantage 
results in the arrangement and distribution of the 
sick. Oil the other hand, there is a manifest incon- 
venience, if not danger, in bringing the sick from 

^ ' ~ — ~-~T 

Additional JVo/e.~*In the existing epidemic, if wo may judge 
of the general practice of Dublin by the returns of the fever hos- 
pital, the deaths do not exceed one in fourteen. In the ordinary 
typhus, I should think the loss rarely exceeds one.twcnticth. 
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the remotest part of the city to a central bureau, 
for the purposes of preliminary inspection. 

The largest hospital in Paris is the Hotel Dieu, 
which was designed to contain two thousand beds 
for constant occupation, and two hundred kept as 
a reserve for accidents. It does not, however, 
contain at present so great a number. Its situa* 
tionr is by no means well chosen, being in the 
very centre of the city ; but as it is placed on an 
island in the middle of the river, the current of air 
occasioned by the stream must be favourable to 
ventilation. The wards are spacious, and perfectly 
well aired ; and the patients are attended by a 
society of nuns of the order of St Augustin, with 
the utmost humanity, and with a zeal that passed 
the fiery ordeal of the revolution unabated and 
unsullied. 

La Charite contains only two hundred and thirty 
beds ; of which one hundred and twenty are set 
apart for medical cases, and one hundred and tour 
for those requiring surgical treatment. 

The hospital of St. Antoine contained on the 1st of 
January, 1806, one hundred and seventy-two pa- 
tients, and It received during the year tw'o thousand 
two hundred and sixteen. Total mortality one to 
5,74, or, with the former abatement, one to 7,42. 

L’ Hopital Beanjon contained on the 1st ot Janu“ 
ary, 1806, ninety-eight sick, and received during 
the year one thousand four hundred and forty-six. 
Gross mortality one to 5,96. 

U Hopital Necker contained, at the commence- 
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ment of the year, one hundred and thirty sick : re- 
ceived during twelve months one thousand and 
thirty-nine. Mortality one to 5,59- 

L’Hopital Cochin has provision for one hundred 
sick. M.iitahty in 1800, one to 6,9d. 

VHopitul de St. I o. II, contains nine hundred 
beds, 'iiid was designed to receive infectious cuta- 
neous diseases, also scrophula and scurvy. 

L’Hdpiluldes Veneriem has five hundred beds. 
It received in I 06, two thousand six hundr<d and 
sixty sick, of wlioin one thousand three hundred 
and forty were men, and one thousand three hun- 
dred anil twenty women ; an equality of numbers 
that appears worthy of remark, if moral causes be 
taken into considt ration. The mean duration of 
the cas<“s was sixty- two days, and the mortality as 
one to 2-^54. 

Belore the revolution, such cases were principally 
taken to the Bicitre ; but the whole number re- 
ceived there amounted only to six hundred an- 
nually ; w hile that of the applicants vr as more than 
two thousand ; and these are said to have tormed 
scarcely a tourth of the number requiring assistance: 
for the majority were withheld by their hopeless- 
ness of obtatning admission, and by the horrible 
condition of the sick w'hen admitted. Each ward 
contained several ranges of beds; the floors also 
were strewed with them; yet notwithstanding that 
three or four sick were sometimes placed m each 
bed, they were obliged to rise in the middle of the 
night, to make room for others to take a turn of 
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repose. If to these considerations it be added, 
that the names of the applicants were often placed 
on the list for admission eighteen months before 
they ci>uld be received, some notion may be formed 
of the sort of disease, and of the treatment which 
that hospital must have exhibited. 

UHopital desEnfans Malade» contAin% five hun- 
dred beds* In 1806, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-one sick were admitted. The mean du- 
ration ofthe cases was seventy days. The morta- 
lity of the boys was one' to ; that of the girls 
one to four. They are admitted from two years to 
fifteen. 

The lunatic. hospitals^re, one at Charenton, in 
which 'forty beds for men, and twenty for women, 
are maintained, at the charge of the hospitals 
of Paris. The BicUre has accommod.rtion foi 
above one hundred persons. At la Sulptirien 
there are from seven hundred and fift}^ to eight hun- 
dred females : some of these are incurables; others, 
deemed curable, are selected from such as have not 
obtained admission at Charenton. They are placed 
in five separate departments or wards : one, an hos- 
pital for incidental disease, one for incurables, one 
for furious maniacs, a fourth for those not dangerous, 
and a fifth for convalescents. The two last contain a 
-spacious walk, shaded with trees. In the practice ot 
this hospital, which is under the superintendence of 
Pinel, great stress is laid upon the tepid bath, as a 
remedy for mania, to which is added, when the pa- 
tient is riotous, a douc/ic of cold water, falling se- 
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veral feet on the head : this practice seems to ope»',, 
rate, not less as a moral, than as a physical remedy. 
Various local means are also occasionally applied, 
such as cauteries, leeches, blisters; but in general 
little reliance is placed upon the exhibition of 
drugs, while much confidence is placed in moral 
means, especially in occupation. In the physicians’ 
private room, there are accumulated numerous 
casts of the heads of lunatics, forming a most hi- 
deous and fearful portrait of humanity. The sum 
total of information which they afforded was de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the physiognomical doc- 
trines of Gall. Such at least was the opinion of 
Mons. Pinel on the subject, to whose politeness 
and urbanity the philosophic traveller, who visits 
this hospital, will always find himself largely in- 
debted. To those, who are unacquainted with the 
writings of this eminent physician, it will be con- 
soling to know, that the utmost humanity and skill 
prevail in the treatment of maniacs in France : 
chains and whips are absolutely forbidden ; and the 
most furious maniacs are restrained by a well-ap- 
plied waistcoat. Another point also, in which 
morality and good feeling are cultivated, is in the 
seclusion of these unhappy patients. In no hos- 
pital are they made a public exhibition, to gratify 
the curiosity or the malignity of idle holiday-ma- 
kerst Besides these hospitals, there are very 
many others, of a miscellaneous description. The 
foundling -hospital,' hospitals for incurable diseases, 
for the blind) several military hospitals, and an ex> 
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celient one attached to the ecole de la medicine, 
&c. &c. ; and the bureau de beneficence distributes 
advice and relief to poor room-keepers at home. 
The funds for this charity are drawn, by an happy 
association, from a tax on the places of public 
amusement. 

Besides the hospitals in which persons are gra- 
tuitously received, the delicacy of moral tact among 
Frenchmen has given birth to establishments, term- 
ed “ maisons de sante” in which those, whose for- 
tunes have not reduced them to the necessity of re-- 
ceiviug charity, but who are yet unequal to the ex- 
pense of home attendance, may procure an apart- 
ment, the services of a nurse, physician, surgeon, 
and apothecary, upon the extraordinarily moderate 
terms of three francs per day ; paid a fortnight in 
advance ; or of two francs only, when the invalid 
chooses to sleep in a cemmon dormitory. Besides 
the establishment in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Martin, which belongs to the government of t^e 
bureau de beneficence, there are others belonging 
to individuals ; who apparently render these insti- 
tutions a means of introduction to general practice. 
It may very well be doubted, whether establish- 
ments like these could be introduced into England, 
where provisions are so expensive, and where civi- 
lity, and the numberless inexpressible attention* 
which the sick require, must be purchased of the 
nurse by clandestine gratuities ; and where there 
subsists so large a portion of petty pritle and os- 
tentation, to prevent small tradesmen and room- 
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keepers from accepting of an advantage, wliicli 
would so publicly mark their circumstances in 
life. The spirit however in which the niaisons de 
sante are conceived, might be adopted at home 
with benefit to the national character; to coun- 
teract the depressing influence of that system, 
which has placed nearly a quarter of the popula- 
tion upon the parish lists, and bowed down the 
“ bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” to pau- 
perism and servility. 

In the general management of the French hos- 
pitals, all the advantages of order and arrangement 
are attained, which might be expected trom the 
military precision that the revolution has intro- 
duced into every branch of the public service. By 
six o’clock in the morning, nurse, physicians, sur- 
geons, and pupils, are assembled ; and before 
twelve, every patient is visited ; half a dozen or 
more great operations, perhaps, performed ; cli- 
ni|al lectures given, and advice administered to a 
cro^ of external patients. The advantages result- 
ing^om these early hours, are, first, that the diet 
for the day is directed according to the actual 
wants of the patients ; while in hospitals where 
this regulation does not subsist, any changes which 
the physician may make in the food and drink of 
the sick, can only be put into execution on the 
following day, when their situation and necessities 
may become very different. There is, besides, a 
great increase of comfort to those, whose wounds, 
&c, require dressing, and who are thus at an earliet 
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hour put at rest for the remainder of the day. But 
the principal benefit which ensues from this prac- 
tice, is in the case of iijreat operations. Very often 
in the English hospitals, a patient knows that he 
is condemned to an amputation, &c. &c. for some 
days before it is to take place: by operating every 
day, this interval is, in -France, not extended be- 
yond fonr-and-tw'cnty hours; and by the early at- 
tendance of the surgeons, the immediate expecta- 
tion is much diminished. It is in human nature so 
contrived, that those events which are separated 
l>y the death of each day’s life, do not impress the 
mind so strongly, as those which are to be perform- 
ed in the current day: the agony of expectation, 
therefore, in these cases, is the most distressing, 
from the period of waking in the morning, until 
the hour at w^hich the operation is to be performed. 
During this time, every moment is counted; and 
the arrival of the surgeon is alternately desired and 
deprecated, as patience or apprehension assume the 
control; and thus, much of that courage which 
should be reserved for the moment of suffering, is 
expended in horrible anticipations, and unavailing 
regret. There can be no liesitation as to the pro- 
priety of adopting, in our English hospitals, this 
merciful custom of early attendance. 

In the conduct of their operations, and, indeed, 
in their general intercourse with the sick, the 
French niedical men are tender and kind-hearted ; 
and at once an honour to their profession and to 
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human nature. Their address is soothing, conso- 
latory, eminently calculated to win confidence* 
and to quiet alarm. In action, they are prompt* 
dexterous, and alert. Every thing is previously 
calculated, and every step of the process clearly 
foreseen and arranged in the mind, before any part 
of it is commenced. No time is thus spent in pre- 
vious handling of the part; no interval is allowed 
to elapse between the different stages of the ope- 
ration. After a moment’s self-concentration, the 
surgeon approaches the patient with some cheering 
and encouraging observation: he takes the knife ; 
the incisions are made; the saw is instantly hand- 
ed ; the assistant is ready with his ligatures ; the 
arteries are tied ; and the wound closed in the 
shortest possible interval. The utmost silence and 
decorum are observed by the pupils during the 
whole time ; and thus, both the moral and phy- 
sical suffering attendant upon these horrible neces- 
sities of humanity, are reduced nearly to an abso- 
lute mininum. In all these particulars, the con- 
stitutional kindness of the E rench character, the ac- 
tivity of their sympathies, and the warmth of their 
feelings, display themselves to the greatest advan- 
tage. Here is no cant of sentimentality, no in- 
sincerity of compliment; the virtues are exhibited 
in positive result ; and let those who are virulent 
in their abuse of the national character, blush, 
when they talk of degraded morals and egoistical 
indifierence. 
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Of ihe medical education in France, there has 
been already occasion to speak with praise: the 
subject is peculiarly interesting at the present mo- 
ment, from the disputes to which it has given 
occasion in our country. 

There are in France three universities, having 
power to confer medical degrees ; that of Pans, of 
Montpellier, and of Strasbourg ; and the graduates 
of these places are at liberty to practise in Paris, or 
elsewhere in France, upon registering their name 
at the municipality of the arroiidissement ; a forma- 
lity which is, however, often neglected, without 
drawing any serious consequences on the offender. 

The different ranks acknowledged in practice, 
are those of doctor of medicine, doctor of surgery, 
and officier de sanle (a rank answering somewhat to 
that of surgeon-apothecary in London), and lastly 
that of apothecary, whose functions are strictly 
confined to the compounding of drugs. 

Before the establishment of this order, the prac- 
tice of physic, like every other institution, had fallen 
into excessive abuses. The picture, W’hich the 
reporters of the new law have draun, is sufficiently 
similar to that which might be sketched of the pre- 
sent state of practice in England, to warrant a short 
extract. They state that, “ in spite of the appa- 
rent order which subsisted, lime had introduced 
abuses and irregularities, against which all persons 
of intelligence had exclaimed for ihe last thirty 
years. Such particularly were the difference of qua- 
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Ufications for doctors, intrd muros et extra muros ; 
the dilforencos of privileges ofbachelors, licentiates, 
regent and non-regent doctors. Oppo«.ed to some 
advantages, were to be seen the passions and jea- 
lousies assuming the pretext of order, and th(' dig- 
nity of the prol'ession, to torment those, who, either 
by novelty of doctrine or successful practice, had 
arisen to distinction and notoriety. If two univer- 
sities (those of Paris and of Montpellier) preserved 
the seventy and dignity of their examinations, all 
the others nearly had become culpably facile in 
their admissions : so that the title of doctor was 
conferred on aijsentees, and letters of reception 
were expedited by the post.’^ To remedy these 
evils, the three universities were, by a law, equaliz- 
ed both as to privileges and to qualitications ; and 
a degree from either is now alike available in all 
parts of the empire. There exists, therefore, in 
Prance, no corporate bodies, independent of the 
universities, to regulate locally, or generally, the 
practice of physic ; and infringements of the law 
are pursued, like any other penal oflences, by the 
officers of the police. The time of study requisite 
for obtaining a doctor’s degree in physic or surgery 
is four years ; the examinations to be passed are 
one in anatomy and physiology, a second in patho- 
logy and nosology, a third in materia inedica, chy- 
mistry and pharmacy, a fourth in I'kygitne and fo- 
rensic medicine, and a fifth on internal or external 
clinical examination, according as the candidate 
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determines for physic or surgery. These exa- 
minations are public, and two of them are di- 
rected to be held in Latin. After they have been 
passed, the candidate has yet to write and to main- 
tain a thesis, either in French or Latin. The whole 
expense of study and for the degree is fixed at 
a maximum of one thousand francs, about forty 
pounds. 

The qualifications for an officier de sante are six 
years’ study under a doctor, or five years’ attend- 
ance on the practice of a civil or military hospital ; 
or lastly, three years passed in a school of medi- 
cine. He is examined by a jury composed of two 
physicians, domiciliated in the department, and a 
commissaire, who is taken from among the profes- 
sors of the several schools of medicine : this jury 
assembles once a year. The examinations are three; 
one in anatomy, one on the elements of medicine, 
and the third in surgery and the most common 
parts of pharmacy. The whole expense is limited 
to two hundred francs. The duty of these persons 
is defined, by the reporters of the law, to be the 
general care of the sick, in remote country places, 
and the superintendence, every where, of such 
slight diseases as do not require the advice of the 
physician, or surgeon. 

Very particular pains seem to have been taken, 
respecting the education of apothecaries. Courses 
of botany, natural history, chymistry, &c. are di- 
rected to be given in the schools of pharmacy; and 
no one is suffered to practise, without being first 
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examined, either in the schools, or before a de- 
partmental jury. The examinations are, one on 
natural history, one on the theory of pharmacy, 
and another on its manipulations and processes. 
The last of these examinations must last for four 
days, and must consist of, at least, nine chymical 
or pharmaceutic operations, in which the can- 
didate is to describe his materials, to explain 
his method of procedure, and declare the nature 
of their expected results. The candidate must 
be twenty-five years of age. The expense of 
his examination, in the schools, is fixed at nine 
hundred francs ; or, before the jury, at two 
hundred. 

Officiers de santc, where there are no apotheca- 
ries, may supply their own patients with medicine, 
but they are not permitted to keep open shop. 
Apothecaries’ shops are subject to visitation, by 
the professors of the schools of medicine, within a 
circuit of ten leagues from the place in which they 
are held. In all other places, this duty is per- 
formed by the jury of physicians. 

The sale of quack medicines is utterly forbidden ; 
and druirgists are subject to a penalty of five hun- 
dred francs, if they presume to compound me- 
dicines. Both druggists and apothecaries, are bound 
under a heavy penalty, to keep a book, in which 
the names, residence, &c. are inserted of all per- 
sons, to whom they shall sell poisonous drugs ; 
as also the nature of the drug, and the usage for 
which it is intended. 
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For the instruction of midwifes, it is directed 
that an annual and gratuitous course of midwifery 
be given, in the largest hospital of the department. 
Before any person can be admitted to an examina- 
tion, she must have attended two courses of lec- 
tures, have been present for nine months at deli- 
veries, to have operated herself in the hospital, for 
six months. Women are not allowed to deliver 
with instruments, unless sanctioned by the pre- 
sence of a physician, or surgeon. 

Such are the principal enactments of the law, 
which regulates the practice of physic, .^s far as 
could be gathered from general enquiries, it ap- 
pears that the doctors in the two faculties practise 
indifferently in each, without jealousy and without 
disagreement; and that even persons, having no 
legal title, practise in Paris, &c. without drawing 
upon themselves the infliction of the appointed 
penalty. 

Apothecaries universally prescribe for the poor, 
and for such persons as ask their advice in their 
shops. The advertisements of quacks also figure 
upon the columns of the Palais Royal, no less 
than upon the walls of the Royal Exchange, in 
London. The new institutions of medical police 
in France are not therefore more effectual in re- 
gulating the practice of physic, than the obsolete 
enactments of the English law. It should seem 
that the most which can be effected by such legis- 
lative interference, is a general influence upon the 
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profession ; and that great forbearance and indul- 
gence must ever be granted to individuals. For it 
is in the natural order of things, that society should 
break through the artificial distinction of ranks, 
created in colleges and academies ; and that having 
the purse in its own hands, it should distribute 
its favours, wherever caprice or judgment directs. 
There ever must exist some few apothecaries, 
better skilled to practise physic, than the ordinary 
mass of routine physicians ; for genius is not con- 
fined to any rank : surgeons likewise will often be 
found, the bent of whose ability lies rather to- 
wards physic than to surgery ; and it is a manifest 
injury to society, and an injustice towards indi- 
viduals, to deprive such persons of the exercise 
of their peculiar talent. It is besides a natural 
and an inevitable consequence, that mothers, in- 
debted for their own and their childrens’ lives, 
to the skill of an accoucheur, should extend their 
confidence in him through the other branches of 
the art, and call upon him to attend in the general 
diseases of the family ; nor can any penal statute 
prevent her from preferring a tried friend, to making 
a confidence of the secrets of her family to a 
stranger. The poorer class of persons also will 
always apply for the cheapest advice, and will 
seek it among the compounders of medicine ; not- 
withstanding any statute that may be made to the 
contrary. The apothecary will, indeed, be the 
small shopkeeper’s physician, not more on the 
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score of expense, than on account of the distance, 
which education and habits of life place between 
such persons, and the graduated doctors. 

Two great difficulties oppose themselves to any 
regulation, susceptible of a rigid practical adop- 
tion. Either olher qualifications must be expected, 
than mere examinations, or that test must be taken 
alone. In the first case, individuals entitled by 
their knowledge to practise, will be excluded, 
when their fortunes have placed them out of the 
reach of university instruction ; a decision, with 
which the public will never comply. In the 
second, the entire object of legislative inlerferen'ce 
will be defeated, since no test is more undecisive 
or more capable of evasion, than the power of an- 
swering a few questions ; a power which may be 
acquired by the short and summary method, well 
known to those whom it may concern, under the 
technical appellation of grinding. It should there- 
fore become an established principle with all cor- 
porate bodies, to administer their powers according 
to the spirit of their institution, and not in the 
dead letter of monopoly ; for, in proportion as their 
utility is circumscribed, individual oppression be- 
comes offensive and intolerable. 

From the whole that could be gathered from 
enquiries, not always very directly answered, the 
medical police, as far as it concerns the regulation 
of practice, seems to have become, in Paris, a dead 
letter ; without producing many cases of flagrant 
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imposition, or exciting any jealousies or ill-will 
amongst the practitioners. 

The school of physic in Paris is numerously 
attended. The faculty are in possession of a build- 
ing of great convenience, and of beautiful archi- 
tecture. But Its amphitheatres, though of immense 
size, are not larger than is necessary tor containing 
the crowded audiences; which consist not only of 
medical students, but persons attracted by the ge- 
neral love of knowledge. During the continuance 
of war, the demand tor surgeons alone maintained 
a numerous class in the schools. Cuvier, m a de- 
sultory conversation with which he honoured the 
author ot these sheets, stated the annual consump- 
tion ot medical officers, under Napoleon, at an 
average ot five hundred. 

The faculty ot physic possess an extensive and 
valuable library, like all other Parisian libraries, 
of most easy access and much frequented. They 
have also a collection of preparations, interior in 
many respects to those ot the anatomy schools in 
London ; a collection of surgical instruments, and 
another of models. These last are beautifully 
executed, and represent recent dissections with 
apeifection, which no art can preserve in the parts 
themselves. 

The faculty assemble at certain intervals, to read 
papers and to discuss practical points; tor which 
purpose the members also bring patients for illus- 
tration and tor example. At the sitting at which 
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the author was present, a member exhibited some 
cases of very extensive suppurating tumours, 
which were absorbed and dissipated by the re- 
peated application of the moxa. One of these 
tumours had occupied the whole of one side of 
the back, and must, from the appearance of the 
part, have contained nearly half a gallon of fluid. 
In the same sitting, a paper was read, recom- 
mending the exhibition of large doses of opium in 
cholera: the difference in the state of French 
physic and of surgery could scarcely be better 
illustrated. 

Though abounding in scientific journals, France 
is not possessed of any periodical work on the 
healing arts, comparable with the Edinburgh 
MedicalJournal, or the transactions of the London 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. The practice of 
giving detached observations to the public has not 
yet commenced in France ; or is confined exclu- 
sively to the verbal communications made at the 
Institute, and other learned societies. Individual 
vanity has not taken this rout to gratification, and 
authorship in general is not made a professional 
stepping stone; but is confined to a few individuals, 
who rarely deign to make their appearance in a 
less imposing manner, than by an entire system ; 
or in a smaller shape, than a scries of euinely 
octavos. The practice also of the country ojficiers 
de sante, &c. is in all probability too closely sub- 
jected to the law and the gospel of authority, to 
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admit of those novelties, which pour in from all 
parts of the British dominions, upon the editors of 
periodical works; and which, if they subject the 
reader to the task of wading through much non- 
sense, still contain, among the chaff, a considerable 
portion of valuable grain ; which, ^f not thus glean- 
ed, would be lost to the service of humanity. 

The “ Bibliothe que Medicate ' consists entirely of 
extracts from published works and criticism. 

The '■'Journal General de Medicine commenced 
by Corvisart, Boyer, and Roux, has jiassed into 
other hands. 

The “ Journal Universel des Sciences Midicales” 
is an entire new work, and has yet its reputation 
to establish. 

“ La Gazette de SantV' is a single sheet, pub- 
lished every ten days, containing principally facts, 
with but a small portion of critical matter. It is 
valuable for its list of the cases, which are from time 
to time admitted into the hospitals of Paris ; and it 
contains also a series of articles upon the history 
of medical opinions. This work is edited by Dr. 
Mont^gre, a gentleman of great talent, information, 
and zeal for science ; and it is conducted in a spirit 
purely philosophical. Of these works, some have 
been recently silenced, by the operation of the new 
stamp duty ; — Usque adeo ohtusa, &c. Such is the 
spirit of the present government. , 

It has been the fate of physic, from the very first 
revival of letters, to creep slowly behind the other 
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sciences, and to adopt their methods only at con- 
siderable intervals after their establishment and 
success. This has arisen partly perhaps from the 
culpable influence of authority, and partly also 
from a laudable hesitation at innovating, where so 
great an interest is stake. This remark will 
explain the present state of the science in France; 
which is still very greatly in arrear of its associate 
arts, and is commencing only that career, in which 
the other natural sciences ha^e made such consi- 
derable progress. There is, however, good cause 
to believe, that the impetus which it has received 
wi)l lead to speedy and important improvements, 
and that the spirit of Bichat, Gaulois, and Majen- 
die, will be carried to practical discussions. To 
the habit of observation, on which the French phy- 
sicians so justly pride themselves, there will then 
be added a greater degree of enterprize in the em- 
ployment of curative means ; and thus they will 
become entitled to take a lead in forrr\ing the me- 
dical opinions of Europe; and will have weight 
enough to induce our own countrymen to set 
bounds to their empirical tendencies; if, as the 
French suppose, they are indeed verging to a vi- 
cious excess, and tend to a partial degradation of 
the science itself. 

At the time when the father of physic wrote, 
the observation of symptoms was the only road 
open to investigation. Chymistry, anatomy, phy- 
siology, did not exist, nor had natural philosophy 
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explained any of the external causes which gene- 
rate disease. But the leading reason, which im- 
pelled Hippocrates into his peculiar line of enquiry, 
was the almost entire want of ail really powerful 
remedies. Without bark, mercu»y, antimony, and 
opium, his means of oper^ng uj^on disease were 
limited within very narrow bounds. His functions, 
as a physician, were reduced nearly to a rain and 
useless augury ; while his views, as a philosopher, 
were necessarily directed to the subject itself, for 
the means of curing disease, by his ignorance of the 
resources of the external world. The present state 
of knowledge justifies and demands a different line 
of enquiry. It is no longer sufficient to know 
disease; the physician must cure it. He must 
wield with courage and dexterity tlie weiglity wea- 
pons, which modern discoveries have placed in his 
hands; and in this branch the French have yet 
much to learn. Their literature is eminently defi- 
cient in those monographic works, which in Eng- 
land have so powerfully contributed to the progress 
of medicine ; and it is absolutely without names, 
to place in the same line with those of Hamilton, 
Currie, Saunders, Pemberton, Blackall, and Watts. 
They have, however, but a small barrier to pass, 
a few prejudices to cast aside, and the zeal with 
which natural science is so universally pursued, 
will lead them rapidly forward in the right path. 

In the mean while it is to be hoped, that the 
horrible and barbarous system of insulation and 
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seclusion, which for thirty years has cramped the 
energies and checked the progress of the sciences, 
will give place to a peaceful intercourse between 
nations; or, at least, that war will be conducted 
upon a more humanized plan. Whatever may be 
the political relations of independent states, it 
belongs to the illumination of the present age to 
determine, that the lettered and scientific world 
shall be considered as universally at peace ; that 
it shall at all times be permitted, by a freedom of 
intercourse, and a liberal interchange of knowledge, 
to promote the great work of human happiness, 
and (like pity, following in the train of slaughter) 
to heal up those wounds, which the madness of 
ambition inflicts on the prosperity and civilization 
of the European republic. 
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SUMMARY VIEW*eF THE STATE OF 
POLITICAL OPINION, IN FRANCE. 

Talor si scuote,*- 

Sorger tenta, ricade^ et Jtoma schiavo, 

E trar del ceppo antico il pie non puote, 

^ual domestico angel, per poco ch’abbia 
Svolazzato al difuor, ritorna in gabbia. 

Cash. 




POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


The French revolution, while it has found no 
apology in the vices and mismanagement of the 
old government, has been made chargeable with 
those consequences, which have exclusively re- 
sulted from the opposition of its enemies. 

At every epoch of its appalling history, the 
march of events has been turned aside, and driven 
into new courses, by an external force of compres- 
sion ; which, exaggeratingall the passions incident 
to political change, has given a new character 
to the people, and hurried them into situations, 
the least consonant with their interests and in- 
tentions. 

It is now very generally admitted, that the crimes 
and misfortunes of the reign of terror (as it is em- 
phatically termed) were fomented and exasperated, 
if not commenced, by the ill-judged resistance of 
the Bourbon Princes, and by the hostile coalition 
of the European sovereigns. Nor can it reasonably 
be doubted, that the dominion of Napoleon rested 
upon the same foundation. At the period of his 
return from Egypt, the French nation, encom- 
passed with foreign enemies, had lost nearly the 
whole of its earlier conquests ; and agitated by 
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iifternul* Buspicions dod jealotisies, was uoable to 
repress 'facftroii, or to preserve its independeDee 
and integrity, under a popular form of government. 

A short campaign, under the command of Buo- 
naparte* sufficed to remove the danger of invasion 
from the frontiers, and enabled him to dictate 
terifrs to the invading armies. The snake, how^ 
ever, thus “ scotched,” but “ not killed,” would 
soon have “ closed and been herself,” and France 
more than ever would have been “ in danger of 
her former tooth.’’ It became therefore inevit- 
ably necessary to place the national strength in 
the bands of some individual, more capable of 
wielding it than the feeble and disjointed direc- 
tory. This proceeding, felt as a necessity, was 
not admitted as a desideratum. The people were 
not blind to the probable consequences of the 
step they took ; but they had no choice between 
the sacrifice of their existence, as a nation, and the 
establishmerit of a more consolidated authority 
in the republic. At the epoch of the Consular 
government (as it has again happened in the year 
it 15) there was no middle term between the reign 
of a military chieftain, and that of the Bourbons 
and their allies ; and the nation cannot be con- 
sidered as deviating in either instance, from their 
original sentim^dt's, in 'the’''choice which they 
adopted. The mdtfveS ftidel^ by wliicli they 
were actuated*'ha^li9be heeif by 

eveiftk; for, thou^ dtiringf*a*1^i|t/ df* fourteen 
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years, the scope of Napoleon*s govemmeut was to 
establish arbitrary power in the imperial dynasty ; 
yet he was necessarily interested to repress many 
abuses, which have since been brought back with 
the royal domination. The pretensions of the 
ancient clergy, nobility, and parliaments, were 
incompatible with his political existence; and he 
had. a direct interest in the preservation of as many 
of the benefits of the revolution, as were not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with his power and views; 
in order to attach the people to his government, 
and to form a contrast between the imperial and 
the royal regime. Arbitrary and harsh as was 
the conduct of the Emperor in those points, in 
which his personal interests were concerned, his 
government still preserved a considerable con- 
formity to the spirit of the age: though he both 
hated and feared the republicans, he respected 
their notions, even when he most opposed their 
wishes. The legion of honour, the new nobi- 
lity, and the constitutional clergy, though anti- 
revolutionary institutions, which in the event 
have proved the stepping stones for the return of 
the old privileged classes, were still essentially 
orders of merit ; and the principle of equality 
was preserved, both in civil and military pro- 
motion. The objects of Napoleon’s govern- 
ment, also, where they were most hostile to 
liberty, were favourable lo ^ military glory of 
the nattoit, the apes e/lem, the second idol of na- 
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tipqgl, worship.^ By baltit* by pr^udjc#, and by 
necpafiity, tbp Frcoob had become fb military na- 
titm; aad ^bey fuMy aympathized in .lalL Ips 
spbempa foF eytepdipg the empire, and twvenging 
thejiyurieg they bad austained from the sovereignp 
of Europe. The prosperity which the revolution 
had iropreaaed upon the agriculture of the countiy* 
by the, suppreasloa of feudal and ecclesiastical 
rightSi not only pnabled ,it,jto sustain, witbiout 
material detriment, the burden of war; but.sup*- 
pHed eve^ a sentiment of gratitude to the govern- 
ment, by which thpsa, advantages were, jspn firmed. 
The administration qf the laws, though do some 
instances corrupted by the Emperor, was io,. the 
aggregate rendered secure, equal,, and resyinetafek* 
by the labours of his ministers ; who, profiting^by 
the exertions of the preceding governments, pror 
duced that simple, comprehensive code, which new 
passes under his name. 

Although the circumstances of the times, nod 
Napoleon's peculiar situation, gave a decidedly 
despotic character tp the imperial government, 
yet in its general features it was marked by the 
absence of unnecessary crimes, and of useless and 
unprofitable venations. The Emperor rarely in- 

♦ L’uom non ^ forsc da’ tiranni suoi 
Spinto a crudel carnificina anch’ esso ? 

Ed ei (che creder lo potria) I’infame 
Giogo non soffi-e sol, ma par che I’ame* 

QU CaiUto xix, stanza 37. 
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dutged in wanton outnigeil''tipdn the public feeling, 
but stiove rathei to hedlUh^‘illitil:>na) wodnds; by 
abridging the liat# of' pTo^H^tiOd^ and* restoring 
the forfeited properties, v^bfdU^l^nl^ihed unsOld, to 
nearly all, who were'tiotftlbadltlfely Wd decidedly 
hostile to hia govefWnteh't^j'.’whil^^h the' Oiag^ife- 
cence of hie public? worUd*, ^Hf^i ^nld general cbn- 
veoience were cOnsd^ted] eildnlfh^re’ the largest sa- 
crifices were made to^fiei%t)lti^rnggI^an'dizement, and 
individual ostentatiohi 

It should not, however,' bO' iin'agined that thO 
nation had sunk into an insehVtble acquiescence 
in his abuses of authority, or Were seduced by the 
splendour of his acbieve'iiieots, into an oblivion of 
their suspected rights. Refieated conspiracies had 
been^fornred against his person and authority, dur- 
ing the short COursCi of his prosperity ; and the mo- 
menl'Ofdhfis iidversity Was eagerly seized', for a re- 
newed declaration of rights (consbnant, and almost 
identioal With’ the first breathings of liberty in the 
year 1789), and fot an'MtfemptCd rfevival of republican 
forms, which Was fOfidered abortive by the interpo- 
sition of a mi fitary" forces 'against which there re- 
mained nothibg to Oppose.* 

In' frequent dOd'confidential conversations with 
individuals most attached to his person, with his 
private intimates, and with the companions of his 
military glory, I never met wi^h any attempt to dis- 
guise or to palliate the errorsof his reign. Amongst 
the nation at large there existed d manifest cold- 
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nes8 wijh respect to his return to Frafjee, except 
when his government was contrasted wi(;h that of 
the old dynasty. Then, indeed, the comparative 
mildness of his sway, the absence of childis^i 
and unmeaning persecution, and the grandeur of 
his military enterprizes, were themes of w,arro 
panegyric and of fond regret. Compared yith the 
effects of the restoration, with the absolute renun- 
ciation of the revolutionary principle, with, the 
spirit of the emigrants, and the prospective re- 
newal of every antiquated custom, the tyranny of 
Napoleon is esteemed light, and, what is more im- 
portant, evanescent. The imperial throne, esta^ 
blished on the sovereignty of the people, sanctified 
and kept in remembrance that fundamental prin- 
ciple of liberty ; and held up to the nation a pros- 
pect of future freedom, and a precedent, which 
they might follow, whenever circumstances should 
be more favourable to their exertions. 


It is a manifest injustice to accuse the French of 
indifference to liberty, and of political fickleness, 
upon the demonstrations of the populace during 
the rapid changes of the last three years. Eveify 
thing upon these occasions was forced and up,- 
iiatural. With a foreign array in their streets, and 


with a vigilant and tyrannical police in the bosom 
of society, the exhibition of the oxthodox colonies, 
and the ejaculation of the proper cry, became 
matters of dire necessity. Yet if the display ot 
national fpeling ,was not mQjre lively at those 
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j]i)e¥i6ds, thaiti ‘ the childish and femioine trebles 
which cheered the king under the windows df the 
palace, during the summer of 1816, the royalist 
faction had little reason to boast of popular abcla- 
mations. 

Admitting, however, to the fullest extent, the 
enthusiasm which might have been manifested 
upon the return of the Bourbons, by the populace 
of Paris, it would be grpss delusion to trust to 
such an exhibition ; and it would be idle and un- 
just to cast it in the face of the nation. Without 
dwelling ppon the trite maxim of popular insta- 
bility, it is sufficient to ask how far the English 
nation would be content to rest its character for 
sense and political sagacity, upon the disgusting 
and degrading avidity, with which a well-dressed 
mob pursued the allied monarchs, during their 
triumphal visit to London. With respect to the 
restoration of the royal family, there is not the 
slightest shadow of pretence for attributing it to 
the will of the people. The nation were compelled 
to submit to the government of the Bourbons, in 
the same manner as they had been forced to adopt 
Napoleon, by the violence of their external enemies: 
and if the election of this family by the senate, at 
the first restoration, had less the semblance of re- 
straint, than their forcible return on the second 
(when the gales of 't^e corps Ugistatif were closed 
by » foreign soldiery), tlte difference rests wholly 
in appearances the violence being the same in 
both instances. 
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I^Totn 6 ui as the nation by repeated 
changes, and disabused respecting the connexion 
of liberty with forms purely democratic, it is 
highly probable ‘that they would still have been 
contented to sdbmit to a constitutional govern- 
ment, under the old dynasty, had such a combi- 
nation in the nature of things been ^possible : but 
the sentiments of the king and of bis family were 
too well known, to admit of confidence. As long 
back as the year 1795, he had himself protested, 
‘^ 'fhatboth duty and honour forbade his relaxing 
from the authdi^ity transmitted to him by his pre- 

( i •/ 1 

deceSsorS, and that he looked to nothing but the 
resihration oi^ the cathblic religion, and the ancient 
conStittrti'bn.**' So long ago also as the first revo- 
lutlbn, a spdbifib bfier had been made to the emi- 
grant princes,' to unite their return to France, with 
th'e re-establish nieiit of Louis XVI. ; and to grant 
thCni each a million pet hnnbm (forty thousand 
poutids sterling), besides the payment of their 
debts. Their reply wafe ou rien,** all or 

notliing.' But perhaps the most extraordinary in- 
stance of the views, which have uniformly gbVerned 
the toyal house of France, is -to be found in the 
instafi'bd^ of -piohegru, wbb, when 'he oflfered to 
nego'bis^l^^H^ Mthcn of tfie ekpelled fhmiiy, Wks, 
by lefiis^' 'the' 

6/et*," -l^caW4^Hva#Whpruii^ ’fpom» 'ti 
sufficieBtlf®^fte'd^% 6 %fthrkf^«t 1 Srf hbnbtiV of thit* 
ordet. ’ ^Fl^ladd Itoe# ^tbr^tew 

to treat with Albemarle. 
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The people of France were not, however, Jpng 
left in dependence upon insulated, anecdotejs, for 
theif knowledge of the royal intentions. . The 
wishes of their triumphant (though not conquering) 
masters were soon top plainly spo,k,en. The char- 
ter* (drawn up by the senate, and forwarded tQ the 
king for his acceptance as a preliminary to his 
admission to the throne, and by his brpthpr freely 
and unconditionally accepted in his name,) was in 
a few weeks contemned and violated ; and a form 
of government, in every particular different, was 
granted to the people, of his benevolence, and by 
his absolute authority. The throne accepted ,a8 
the gift of the nation, but maintained as of divine 
right ; the king’s reign, dated from the decease of 
his predecessors in the royal line, and his style 
changed by the omission of the phrase “ by the 
Constitutions of the Empire*" gave abundant indi- 
cation of what was to come ; and at one blow re- 
scinded the whole transactions of the revolutip^,, 
rendering every act, .upon which the national 
pretence to liberty was founded, null end illegal. 

In the same spirit, ^with these changes was con- 
ceived alteration of the national cockade; a 
circun^stance indifferent in itself* but infinitely 
important by the impression it wm calculated to 
make on the, nation. The influence which habit 
confers upon signs, independently of their in- 
trinsic value, is atnong the very elements of po- 
litical wisdotn ; and ityeqqirad no greet experience 
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t»tia«'e fel€/tliat in every change, which' is atteoi.pfc. 
etl'in the insignia of national feeling, the people 
and not the government should have the initiative. 
The tri-coloured cockade, and the eagle, would 
aa' effectually rallied the people under a Louis, as 
undet Napoleon, to march against the enemies of 
the couhtry. It was therefore the merest political 
driveling,’to change the ensign, connected with'U) 
many recollections of national glory, for another, 
which, to say the least, was remembered only by 
disagreeable associations. The tri-coloured cock- 
ade* led to *no conclusions, and pledged to no par- 
tictflar measures, for it had been adopted and worn 
by 'Louis XV 1.'; but the change made, in defiance 
Of the reiterated acclamations of the senate, gave 
aft once two'plain a manifestation of the spirit and 
leridehcy Of the new government, and show'ed 
s'frfc'h art excess of weakness and of prejudice,<as 
shocked the IWOst moderate, and cooled many>of 
thCfee-* friends, tvhom a love of peace had attached 
to‘the royal ‘succession. t 

But 'the disclosure of the royal sentiments was 
hotCOnfiried to these measures. Every act of the 
gbvlferttttiCnt spoke hostility to the revolution. The 
#ef6feaV of the Due d’Angouleme to accept the 
dh«»*iev;‘ the' total silence of the royal princes on 
the! subject J during >the)P tour through France;, in 
wtficTr^ihe'y'TepeaTedly ■ harangued the -rountci- 
pai'itie^; the shadow of representation wbicn the 
new modelled corps lef^slatif affo^'d.ed 5 jtjig, dismissal 
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of senators of good repute ; the disbanding of the 
imperial guard, and formation of the Swiss corps 
(detested for the recollection which it was calcu- 
lated to renew, no less than for the distrust the 
measure exhibited of the native soldiery), the ge- 
neral tenor of the language held by the princes,^ 
and their ’exclusive attachment to emigrants and 
anti-revolutronifits ; the surrender of the frontier 
fortresses to the allies ; the threatened attack upon 
the purchasers of national property, in the speech- 
of M. le Compte Ferrand, one of the king’s minisc 
tcrs; the writings of the Avocats, Dard, and Fal- 
conet, on the same subjects, scarcely disavowed 
by .the government ; innumerable articles of a simi- 
lar description in the ministerial journals, sent 
gratis by the ministers to known royalists, spread 
universal dismay, and left not a hope to bind the 
people to the royal line, or to justify their obe- 
dience to the sceptre of the IJourbons. 

If the conduct of the royal family was little caU 
cuiated to conciliate the people, that of the emi- 
grants was, if possible, more openly hostile to 
freedom and to reason. “ These persons,” says a 
popular French author, “ who have returned to 
France, without having learned experience from 
misfortune, or forgotten the least of their auciept 
pretensions, have not scrupled to erect thcmaelyCs 

■ i ' ii ' ! ^ — p — "“T — p — n — >~rr—: 

♦ The Comte d’Artois, in reply to an aristocratic deputation. 

committed himseU^ so far ai to say du prrseni^ js 

tbm' f^pondt de 
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into public accusers, although every thing con- 
spired to accuse themselves, t'heir awkward and 
insensible egotism and vanity, tbeir ignorance Of 
the situation of affairs, and of the temper of the 
times, their impajfjent and insatiate desire to re* 
cover their possessions, sold under the guarantee 
of the laws, and which could not be restored but 
by unsettling the fortunes of the great mass of 
society, will not fail to be regarded as the principal 
causes of the last vicissitudes of the royal family ; 
for whom they refused to make the slightest sacri- 
fices. Deaf to the voice of tbeir country, and to 
the interests of their king, they will be held answer- 
able by posterity for the consequences of their 
extravagance and of their obstinacj'.”* 

The absurd pretensions of the emigrants, and 
tbeir total forgetfulness of the possibility of re- 
action, led them into the wildest and most imjEfO- 
litic measures. Imagining their cause to be gain- 
ed, the nation to be chained at their f^et^ and 
incapable of resistance fo any punishment they 
might inflict, they disdmned the smallest disguise 
of their sentiments apd expectations. Thus, in 
one of their ipfiammatory pamphlets, addressiag 
the people, tbeir organ ezclaims^ ** all the familvp 
you^ ||ave butchered those who 

have esq^ped yopr fqry, whom yop affect to 

have exercised 
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for six-and-twenty years atl sor^s'o'^Vfexatiott^ and 
injustices, and (or whom you 'entertain a sovereign 
hatred, are no longeV disposed to submit to your 
dorinination. 'l1he''time'”is passed^ for these things: 
the king, for whom v(^e have siiffeted every thing, 
is restored ; the monarchy wilt tfe re-established, 
and so shMl we'; and you wtll return to the insig- 
nificance fi-dfn ^hich you aro4e.”* It was upon 
these gtbunds th'kt' the French exclaimed, “ The 
Bourbons and their Wi^rids 'have I'eturned chez eux, 
axi^toNh'ii^nha's > / 

cdri fined to these 'VtWial reclamations of 
th'triF'^bperty, they jiroceeded in rtiany instances 
bdthrto force and to fraud, for recovering its pos- 
session. Researches were made into the validity 
oir thd‘s''iles of national property, and slight pre- 
texts sufficed for their annulment. In one in- 
stated, a property of fifty thousand frames was 
confiscated, on an alleged failure in the payment 
o*f sixty francs, in part of the purchase money. 
Instances' also were hot wanting, in which the 
^efent J^roprifetors expelled the occupants by force 
oflarthfei* lind'Tri defiance of all law and order. 

was “manifested for the reco- 
vy^'dfthhf'dlrl'estatdsi accompanied by every 
nftlre of^cdhtem^I: fbt t^ fieople, and for the army, 
vil^idf ^d fought ‘‘theit' battles. Persecution and 
plb^fi^ldn VtiSfe 4:he destined portions of all \VHo 


« L’autorlt4 des ckotes jogies. 
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'Md-fdVoufed, even by their wishes, the march of 
the revolution. The expiatory acts of religion, 
ordered for those events, upon which the national 
liberties had been founded ; the associations, formed 
and presided by the grand almoner, for sending into 
the provinces missionaries to rally the defenders of 
the throne and the altar, were preliminaries to 
a complete counter-revolution, and therefore in 
direct violation of the royal charter. 

These and a thousand similar acts, which it is 
difficult to assign to their respective authors, but 
which all emanated from the emigrant spirit, were 
the fruits of that restoration, which the foreign 
troops imposed upon the country. 

To these facts may be referred, without fear of 
contradiction, much of the supposed attachment 
of the people to Napoleon, and the eagerness and 
unanimity with which they threw off their en- 
forced allegiance to the king, and ranged them- 
selves under his banner. The royal government, 
by its conduct, had rendered itself hateful to the 
people, suspicious to the proprietors of national 
property, contemptible to the army, and desperate 
in the eyes of every lover of constitutional liberty. 
Under Napoleon, the renewal of a military de- 
s^btisth was probable, a destructive war was hie- 
vitebiy fcertain ; but the priests, the nobles, and 
thedrtligfents, were expelled, and the nation were 
satisfied that they were gainers by the exchange. 
But, tiowever fontlly tlie ||)eople of France might 
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cling to the memory of Napoleon, under tbetdo- 
minafion of a dynasty, which understood not the 
changes that five-and-twenty years had produced 
in France, and which was opposed in all its per- 
sonal feelings to the interests of the people, it is 
nevertheless true that the Emperor had not a 
majority of friends among that part of the popu- 
lation, which took the lead in political meters. 
The fact indeed is placed beyond the ipossihility^ 
of dispute by a circumstance, even yet, not yery 
generally known in these countries.' 

Some time before the arrival of Napoleon from 
Elba, the impossibility of a long submission , to the 
tyranny of the emigrants being felt, and a conviction 
entertained, that any change in the condition of 
the kingdom would be for the better, an extensive 
conspiracy was formed for expejjing the Bourbons, 
and for assembling a national representation to 
decide upon the form of government, which should 
be substituted for the monarchy. 

In this conspiracy were concerned many repub- 
licans, ajid lovers of the English form of govern- 
ment; but it embraced also military and other 
characters attached personally to the imperial 
dynasty.* Yet the object of all parties being the 
establishment of national independence, and ,the 
maintainanco of peace with Europe, they linanir 
mously agreed (m full confidence in the d^dar^ 
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tionxof the allies, that their hostil«ty>#ae pensdiietlly 

a^inst the Emperor)!^ <sn4 4iDuad 

each other in a so^eoin obligation;'’ to eetelad^ 

Napoleon from any furtber ooncefir iii':tbe ftfiilira of 

France.* 

At the momeot « when the #a9 1 atph for 
exeeution, and when the brat xntxveiHeids had 
already been nade in the north, NapoteoD'wddeoly 
burst upon the* Bourbons, and ebaaai«if«ed' hfs 
excursion to Peicis* iTo declare agaiosi hina under 
these circumstances, woukt have* been to dixide 
the kingdom, and to fight the battles of the ootn> 
moD enemy. ’ iSubmission became a matter of 
necessity ; and the efforts of the friends of liberty, 
taking a new direction, tended to the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government, and to the 
inapositioo of effectual restraints upon,, tbct .Em- 
peror’s known love* of ^ddiBinaUbn. The activity 
and power of this Jkrrty iire fexhibited'in tH'e po- 
pular language of ?^apoleon*s manifestos ; and his 
ure^d of tbe^n is spowa jn tho absurd measures bi^ 
precipitailely lopk, stp^ogthen himself by the 
aoU uddilimimL During the whole time of his 
absence with the army, the febours of the repte- 

— XiL. 

^ This article was the basis of the whole enterpnz<;, and 
stood first in the agreement. To betray the source from which 
the anecdote is derived, would, perhapi^, cbtupromfsh the very 
respectable \“tidividbal '‘vtlio if W the huihbV'of ^hLse 

pages. ' Th^' hOWeVj&r, % ibteediate, dhd such as 
entitles it to OTcry consideration. 
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sentative body were directed Ho ibrtifyiagi them, 
selrei agAifl&t arbitrary anoruacboteht, in case of 
his raluraing Yrctoriousufnxa. the battle he wag 
about toeiteounter:.and tbeir successful resistance 
to bis attempt at seizing the dictatorship, after 
his defeat at Waterloo, is a sufficient pledge of the 
spirit.by’Wbiah* they Iwere actuated.* Thug, <theQ, 
for, a secood timk, the^ hilhgsi of fiiiu«op«l (pliicOd 
|)!l{ipoteonioiiiii'tbePtbcone,«by;f(0#iiig the people i/o 
a measttisi i wibnpb had AnLy coutpth’ativer.reoooi- 
meniilBtiions'j bnifijfrtltiis {^eiu’itbey impeded the 
natuTalMitdurao t£.th&(natibn' towards freedom, and 
gave a^new and^ destructive! iandency to the march 
of thdlrebolUtionJ^ 


* On the eTening of the second abdication, in the Secret Com. 
inittee of the Corps Ligulattf, Lncien, in a speech of con. 
siderabic talent, endeaTOured to rally that body round his 
brother. In summing up, howerer, he ventured to accuse the 
French nation of levity, and want of perseverance. To this 
assertion, La Fayette replied, C^est une assertion calom* 
nieuse que cellOj qfu^on vient He profirer. Comment a^Uon osi 
acomer la nation d'avoir StS Ughre et peu persMrante d 
VSgard do VEmpereur NapoUon ? Elle Va suivi dans les sables 
d'Egypte^ et dans les dSserts de Russie^ sur cinquante champs 
de hataillej dans ses disastresj comme dans ces victoires; et 
c^est ‘j^our V avoir suivi^ que nous avons d regretter le sang de 
trots millions de Fran^ais^** 

This speech has been somewhat misrepresented : it is now 
given as communicated to the author, by the general himself. 
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Btrrinf whole of fife bttvdred <k(ys, an^ Up 
to the closing of the chaoiber of rcpfewghtitffis 
agrainst the members, the will of the natk>il was 
as^tioogly^oipreanfidfo » ratioifal.* free- 

dom, as the circumitihnc^ would admit; and it 
wlletb«*r Najwtlhbit, 'ha«w1th%t^ihd- 
ih^ his art)itrary Iheistires, t^ould hati^ef'doWtifttied 
more thap aiv instrument In the hands of. the 
national representation, had he even gained the 
battle of W^atedofiv The bo89tfiih»waj in w4ich 
he aeknowledgedfidfte pis^ular title to the throne; 
the change in his manner; his mixing artiong the 
comtnon people;* ahd‘ his continual anxiety to 
captivatp good opinion, al) marked the vast inc^ase 
and influence of liberal opinions,, pud the decisive 
change tv bich^radxakeit place m the. public spirit, 
since theperTrod 'o!' ati^thomy. ** Nor can 
It be believed thSt sififeh hneri Cfifh'61 VroUM have 
contioned in his minjstry, vvTth^out some better 

4 *V3»i 

object thap the re-je»tab,U^hipfAt of hi^ accustomed 
despotom. j ..... 

The defeat of Napoleon, however, gave ano- 
ther turn to affairs; and the incnBent was seized 
(perhaps not very judiciously) for the re-esta- 
blishment of a republican government. The de- 
clarati»n of rights, promulgated by the repre- 
sentatisas, affosds another proof of the stejulmess 
of tbO thn^fog dansesv To the original pitBctlpIrs 
of th« revofotion, for it Is oearijr rdentfcal with 
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tbat ;■ mad* d»y tbe -4rofistitu*i}t AssemUy in 

— blax., — Iik,.,i e ^, 

^ ^)bcl^ution of Righis^ mude bg the Nettondt j|#ieK^5/y, ' 

I7S9. 

Nature h^s ifi^de all mat) equal an4 free* The 4i8j|tieetioes 
ifi^cessa^y to social qrder are founded, lolely in gublic utility* 
Every man is born nith rights, inalienable and imprescriptible. 
These are liberty of all sects and opinions ; the right to preserve 
life afid honour; the right of property ; the free disposition of 
poribti’, fliculries, and industry ; free commnnicatibn Of thought 
by overy cpoans ; the pursuit of bapplsess ; the resistance |o 
opprcs^>iPO. j 

The exercise of national rights has no other bounds, than 
those necessary for their common enjoyment. No man can be 
bb\lnd by laws, other than those made by himself, or his repre** 
sebfhtiVes; and which are already promulgated, and legally 
applied. The sovereignty lies imprescriptibly in the nation ; 
and no individual, or body of persons, is entitled to authority, 
which does not emanate expressly from that source. The end 
of all government is public good ^ and this requires that the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary authorities, should be se* 
parate and defined ; and that their organfeation ensure a fr^ 
rcj)resentation of the citizens, the responsibility oC mhalsteti, 
and the impartiality of judges. The laws should be clear and 
precisQ)! a(iid uniformly applicable to every citizen* The taxc^ 
should be freely voted, and equally assessed. as iho 

abuses which j in the course of successive generationts^ credp 
into all human insHiUtionii necessitate the wicaiioniit teeision 
of the latss, LEGAL AND PE^WBABm MMANS 
SmULB BE iNBWATEB^ WB EmiMEy 
TAIN mSES^ 

N4WJL FQP> 

POSE OF EXAMINING AND VOAEBCriM THS 
nCES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
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The principles promulgated in these declara- 
tions, were approved by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives, and form the basis of the creed professed 
by the greater part of the nation. It may seem 
extraordinary, that, actuated by such sentiments, 
the French did not afford a more effectual oppo- 
sition to the career of their enemies. But under 
circumstances so unfavourable to resistance; when 
a beaten and dispersed army, without the ma- 
terials of war, were opposed to a million of men ift 
arms; w-hen doubt and distraction prevailed in 
the senate, and no rallying point was open for 
public spirit, it is difficult to find grounds for effort, 
or encouragement for hope. The enslaved condi- 
tion of the press also had rendered the promulga- 


Declaration of Rights^ made the Representative Corps^ 
in 1815, 

Liberty of Citizens — Equality in Civil and Political Rights — 
Liberty 0 f (the Press — Liberty of Worship — The Represent^, 
tive System— The necessary Consent of the People to levy 
troops and taxes — Responsibility of Ministers, 

N. B. — To these articles were added others, arising out of 
the circumstances of the times. Such are — 

Irrevocability of Sales of National Property — Irrevocabilky 
of existing Proprietorships— Abolition of Tithes, of Nobility, 
ancient and modern, hereditary and feudal — Abolition of Con- 
fiscation, in all cases— Oblivion of past Political Acts and 
Votes— Institution of the Legion of Honour — Continuance 
of Rewards to Officers and Soldiers, and of Pensions to their 
Widows* — Institution of Juries— ImmoYcablllty of Judges-si* 
Guarantee of the National Debt. 
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tion of a natural sentiment slow and uncertain ; and 
there was little confidence among individuals, re- 
specting the real feeling of the country ; the obsta- 
cles therefore to a guerilla war were apparently 
insurmountable. With respect to the propriety of 
fighting another pitched battle under the walls of 
Paris, great dillerencc of opinion sul'sisted at the 
timv' in cou cil, and still ubsists among the 
people. The judgment of (^.irnot, Vandamme, and 
the inajor ty of the assembly, all against the risk, 
is entitled to considerable weight. The danger of 
delivering Paris to pillage ; the universal and well- 
founded distrust of Fouch6, and of other leaders ; 
the apparent hopelessness of the cause, even in the 
result of a victory, are all available excuses for 
not fighting. Mow far a confidence in the decla- 
rations of the allies and of the pledge given to the 
House of Commons by the British ministry, may 
be entitled to the same claim, is more than proble- 
matical. The engagements of the allies with Louis 
were evident ; and the whole tenor of their 
conduct, in congress, exhibited a decided hostility 
to the revolutionary principle. To hope that they 
would tolerate in France a republican, or even a 
really representative system of govern tPent, to ex- 
pect at their hands any dispensation which would 
leave France an unshackled and preponderating 
power in the European balance, was a stretch of 
credulity, which can only be justified as the last 
clinging effort of drowning despair. 

k 2 
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, On otJi«r hand, if ibe people were earneat in 
iheir love of liberty, there was no desperajtion 
equM to ?in unconditional surrender. The army 
which retreated behind the Loire was considerable ; 
many chiefs were eager to figiit, and all would 
have obeyed, had the order for battle been given ; 
every house in jParis would have formed a citadel* 
m»d tbp «>*ege might have been protracted, like that 
of SaragPfSft. Had the defence of Paris been un- 
dertaken» merely ns ^ means of obtaining terms, it 
is opt unreasonable to suppose that the effect 
would have been considerable. The allies must 
hkve felt great hesUs^ion iu committing themselves 
in theeyes of Europe, and of posterity, by the de- 
struction of the finest city of the Christian conti- 
nent, the centre of civilization, the home of nearly 
half a million of human beings, thedepdt of fhe 
principal remains of antiquity, and of the fine arts. 
7'he common voice of mankind would have ejt- 
claimed against the violation. At all events, th® 
existence of France was not dependent on that of 
Paris; and the sacrifice of Moscow afforded a tf** 
cent exankplc. Still, however, he must be a bold 
andcoiofident Judge* who shall presume unhesi- 
tatingly to condemn the, French for a tame sub- 
ipisaion under SAich circumstances, The Bourbons 
bad«rcfieivqdi a* fresh Jesson, apparently* sull^qi^nt 
to instruct the .sJlojv.€St intellects in the conduct 
they .ought lo. pursue. EurQpq. were 

open to the necessity for a liberal goverum®dt in 
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Frdticte ; and the finances of its most inveterate 
enetiay were raj^idly exhausting. Evety thing, 
thferefotO, promised, that the coalition would in a 
feW years spohtane(fusly melt ahd fall asdndct, 
ahd Would leave the nation to its own exertions. 
Much, theh, was to be expected from > Fabian 
policy; and wheh huinan*irife, and the'^ccumu- 
lated comforts of an imm^nsfe fnetfopofis ti^re at 
stake, "there ml^ht be reason' ib ceasing from a 
desperate striiggle, andfiw preserving the’ national 
strength for a period of brighter ahSpices, and more 
rational expe<itbtion. 

It has beeh a custOmaVy tfttkcW'b'pbTf ihb reVOlu- 
tion, to assert thaf the French ' afe'^'at Once un- 
wOrthy and incapable Of liberty'; and'thata forcible 
reinstatement of the'BHttffedhs ^olild be a 'benefit 
conferred up()n a thddgfitM^ and ' inconsiderate 
people. This position' il” ^certainly Convenient. 
By an easy generali^atibn,^ 'it ' fbllows,* that some 
despotisms are fiecessary; and the necessity' may, 
in its turn, b'e applied to eVGry parttciilar instance. 
It would, however, lie difildfilt‘to Show that there 
exists any cause latent in -tlie climate', diet, or 
other physical conditions 6f the nation. Which un- 
fits them for that liberty, which is the common 
right of all mankind ; and With respect to moral 
causes, they have not yet had that fair trial which 
is adequate to decide the question. 

The enjoymerit of rights is connected with the 
performance of duties ; and the habits of freenteu 
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Cjannot be suddenly inapressed upon, a generation 
nourished in slavery. But the progress which the 
nation, under every disadvanlage, has made in 
political knowledge is by no means inconsiderable. 
The fidelity with which the otfice of juryman is 
discharged in France, has been mentioned in 
anothei^ part of this volume; and in the worst 
epochs of, the revolution, corruption in the exer. 
else of the elective franchise was unknown ; a 
decisive proof that the people are neither insen- 
sible, to the blessings of liberty, nor ignorant of the 
basis on which it is founded.* The leading detect 
in the political character pt the French, is the want 
of a proper jealousy of the minutest infringement 
of popular rights ; it is an insensibility to indivi- 
dual outrages on the liberty of the subject, where 
private interests are not concerned ; and the secret 
IS betrayed in the co-existence of an halloas corpus 
law, wjtli Fouch^'s 8} Stem ol police. 

There are, and thoie nectssaiily must be, in such 
a capital Pans, a large body ot persons prone to 
submission, and leady tp purchase ease and riches 
by compliance and flattery. The interior viriters 
more especially, (the canaille of literature) have 

I..!.,.., - 

• The consequence has been, that policy, despairing to ma> 
nage thc ilcctors, has cilrtailed their rights, both By open at- 
tacks, and by insidious Coinp'Kcation ih the inode of dleCtion. 
o Trovata to leggef'* aayS the Italian proTcrb, troKOto ¥in- 
ganno,” 
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exhibited a discfraceful want of public spirit and 
character; but the numerous examples of stern 
and inflexible resistance to seduction, which the 
repeated rfivolutions of the last thirty years have 
<jplled into evidence, are amply sufficient to redeem 
the national reputatmn : it is enough to cite the 
names of La Fayette, Carnot, and Gregoire. If 
reliance, however, can be placed upon individual 
observation, a devotion to the interests* of the 
country, and a readiness to make every sacrifice 
for the recovery of its liberties, are much more 
comngpn than egoism and apathy, among the more 
respectable classes. In !l^rance, as elsewhere^ there 
is less patriotism among the trading part of the 
community, which is chiefly occupied with the 
returns of the shop ; but with the cultivator of the 
soil, whose attachment to his country springs 
from an expansion of his domestic feelings, the 
i^entiinent is warm, animated, and enterprizing. 
Nor can it be doubted that the agricultural popu- 
lation would rise in a mass, should the interference 
of foreigners be pushed too far, and the sense of 
national degradation be brought too closely home 
to the bosoms of the community. 

Situated as France has been (it cannot be too 
often repeated), some contradiction in the popular 
feelings was inevitable. VV^ith necessities the most 
opposite, with desires the most incompatible, 
now struggling for liberty, and ,now contending for 
political existence; the nation has been compelled 
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to vi||rate.beiwe«Hl seeurity #m} ex- 

tQroal strength ; >iw»d it* bss hi8eiv<l«d to embrace 
forms of foverajmet** the "most -opposite in cha- 
ract«r» and eontradicttwy^w pwaetple. StiH, how- 
ever, Prote«* ia tbe arms -of Hercules, the 
reyoiulmnt in all its metaoiorphoses, has preserved 
its individualtty; it has tended uniformly to the 
same ends, and iba^ pursued its course wkh a 
steady, if not an undeviating regularity. 

To' judge of the political sentiments of the 
French, at the present day, it is sufficient to en- 
quire, wbat has been the scope of the revolution. 
If its teodeocy has been to take from the few, and 
to give to the many, there cannot be a doubt, that 
the majority are favourable to its continuance, 
and dread the establishment of any power tending 
to depiave them of the benefits they have obtained. 
The division of the national property into an in- 
finity of small po«ss«8sions, is in kselt sufficient to 
attach the great mass of the people to the revolu- 
tioB-. The vast oioititudps.of peasants, masters of 
a little' tenement, a garden well stocked andcul- 
tivatedi and teeming with vegetable life, proprie- 
tors of a small plot of land, a cow. pig, and poultry, 
with gfoodcloathsi and an abundance of excellent 
beddmgi while they bear testimony to the benefits 
wbieh (France has derived from its first political 
change,, afibrd a» overwhdnaing mass of implaca- 
ble iWility , to, whatever tends to shake the secu- 
rity of the national sales. 
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Another interest decidedly opposed to the 
restoration, is that which arises fbotn the^bolition of 
tithes. The immense benefit, which the cultivators 
Of the soil derive from that revolutionary measure^ 
keeps alive aa hafred«ltnd a jealousy of the ancient 
system, whose, spirlit, Is bigotry, and whose Sup- 
porters are known to consider the clergy, not only 
as religious guides, but as the pillars of the throne, 
as advocates of divine right, and as ready and us^Ul 
assistants in the craft and mystery of government. 
Neither Can the French farmer be deceived by the 
sophistry, so constantly played off in England, that 
the tithe falls exclusively on the landlord ; fov they 
have felt the difference. They have compared -the 
opposite condition of a titbed^and untit-hed culti- 
vator:' they praotieaHy knoW*''that the tax is mot 
so-much levied on the sod,' as upon the industry 
and capital which render it productive.- >• 

Another class of persons, bound by the same tie 
of interest to the w-volution, is that of the younger 
children of wealthy families. By a law, whose 
wisdom is equalled only by its humanity,- the 
vanity <rf tlie parent.' is prevented from -reducing 
his family to beggary, in order to enrich the elder 
branch.’ By this law* the bounds of caprice are 
r^ulated, by the number of children. The man, 
WhC hhS orie child only, may alienate one-half df 
his property, at pleasure. If he have two children, 
he is compelled to reserve two-thirds to divide 
between them ; if he have three, his power of 
alienation extends only to one fourth of his pro- 
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p6tty.* A law like this, which proVides for the 
comfort of all the members of a family, which 
t>ives value to property, by its diffusion and circu- 
lation, and protects the state from the danger and 
corruption of overgrown fortunes, manifestly strikes 
at the very root of the feudal system^ and is in- 
compatible with the principles of the restoration. 
The ancient regime is in its essence, privilege, 
favour, and distinction. The subserviency of the 
younger children to the hereditary supporters of 
the family dignity and splendour, is no less a part 
of the system, than the existence itself of such re- 
presentatives ; the law therefore must be repealed 
or modified in a way unfavourable to the mass of 
the population, who will not easily forget the bene- 
fits they have enjoyed, for five-and-twenty years, 
under the protection of the revolutionary principle. 

Another description of persons, whose interests 
are injured by the restoration, is that of the private 
soldiers and subaltern officers of the army ; who, 
without being, as their enemies assert, eager after 
plunder, and discontented with any settled order 
of society, may regret the competency to succeed to 
th6 highest military honours, and the certainly 
which merit enjoyed of finding its level, indepen- 
dently of birth or court favour. The French go- 
vernrhent have thought it good policy to disband 
the remains of the imperial army, in order to dis- 
arm' ahd separate men, whose habits of mutual 


* Code Napoleon, 913. 
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confidence and of trust in their cotnoianders gave 
them a dangerous advantage over their employers. 
But it is difficult to imagine that the fresh levies 
will be less national, or less prejudiced against the 
new government, than their predecessors, They 
are equally alive to the recollection of the revo- 
lutionary principle of promotion ; — they are the 
natural successors to the glory, to the regrets, 
and to the wishes of the disbanded army ; and 
they are fully as much awake to the ridicule of 
superannuated generals, and holiday colonels. The 
imperial soldiery, on the other hand, returned to 
their original occupations, exhibit the extraordi- 
nary picture of lieutenants at the plough, and 
captains in waggoners’ frocks. Very many of these 
men, promoted from the ranks, and acquainted 
with the charms of comparative idleness and wealth, 
while they are conscious of the services by which 
they, rose to command, cannot repress vhe disdain 
and disgust with which they return to servile 
habits, nor conceal their hatred to the new order 
of government, which occasions their piesent ob- 
scurity. In the bosom of their native villages, 
they become the centres of complaint — the foci of 
sedition ; and they will long preserve alive in the 
country the existing feelings, respecting, the re- 
storation. This description of men might perhaps 
have been conciliated by kindness, and won by 
protection ; for it is the nature of soldiers to attach 
themselves to those by whom they are paid : at 
present, they are at once monuments offaded glory. 
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and teady instrutnents ftwr the flrit chief,* Whb ihay 
start in 6pp08iti6n‘tb’the reigning dynasty. 

But if thei^ be any class of society more ferveft 
in its attachment to the fevoTution, atid thorotJghiy 
disgusted with the annihilatiPn of constittrtidnafi 
rights, it is that of the literary and Scientffitjf 
meb. "Under this' appellation it is not intended 
to include the Official scribblers, who, divesVed 
alike of literacy, as of moral character, remain 
steadily attached to the minister of police for the 
time being; and who, in consideration of a 'ftiV 
hundred francs, aie prepared rvith essays, odefe, 
and epithalamiunfis, tragedies, operas, and farCeS, 
to adulate, or satirize, to prove, or disprove, ad- 
cording to the reigning politics of the day. The 
constantly increasing influence of public opinion 
has given importance to the labours of these mCn, 
in the estimation df the minister ; While the mean- 
ness of their employment, and their facility of 
tergiversation, have seciired them from persecu- 
tion. The same persons, therefore, have eulogized 
in succession the republic, the emperor, and the 
king; and they remain, like the feline tribe, at- 
tached to the house, while they equally and in 
turns caress all its various and successive inha- 
bitants.* 


Additional Note, * This respectable corps, in tbeir notice; of 
these volumes, have ■well earned their pay ; and well may they 
enjoy it. 

“ I caoBot strike at wretched Kernes.” 
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Thf! genuine literati^ and niore especialty the 
men of science, both by interest and principle, 
roust be attached to the revolution, which had 
raised the dignity of talent, by opening every ena- 
ploynaent in the state to general competition, and 
bad removed the various impediments, with whicb 
bigotry and a mistaken policy had circumscribed 
and controlled the freedom of enquiry. Unembar- 
rassed in their functions, and raised in the scale 
of society, not more by the degradation of the 
honours of aristocratic distinction, than by their 
own positive increase in utility and importance, 
It i,s natural that they should be hostile to an event, 
wl^ich plunges them in their ancient roturet by 
Tailing to the surface a description of persons, 
whqs^ eminence has no necessary connexion either 
ivi|b Ifilowledge or morals; and it is just that 
they .should distrust a family and a government, 
which for centuries had persecuted, with unre- 
lenting severity, aH opinions which did not coin^ 
c,i4q vith the prescribed scale of fanaticism and 

— 

But whoi^ the gf mcnij^l servants a^e pcrforraeij by 

men of hi^h place ^ or rather perspn^ of small 
«o principle, but of unbounded ambition,^ ^ attain to elevated 
«iWaVion^ in the State, by prostituting literature to purposes 
of falsehood and scurrility, when such men triumpli fn A4ir 
shame, force themseivts among nobles and senators, and go 
forth iinrebukfd into society ; then contempt for the a^e, and 
plt|^ for thd liatWo, these things happen, WasteV phi* 

fotophy; and ^Wicnce itself longi tb [)lace ^ 

JR everj honest hand 

A whip tt» lash the rascals Halted through the land.’’ 
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subserviency. The scientific classes are besides 
well aware that the king entertains a personal 
dislike to them^ from the share they have had, or 
have been supposed to have had, in the conduct 
of the revolution, while his exclusive affection 
for bell es-lettres, and his distaste for the sciences, 
make but few claims on their admiration or 
esteem. In Napoleon, on the contrary, the men 
of science found a warm fnend, and a co-operating 
protector. That he possessed all the acquirements 
to which he pretended, is not probable. The life 
of a soldier is but little favourable to such various 
and extensive pursuits. But that he was a good 
mathematician, a competent chyinist, an admirer 
(at least) of the fine arts, and possessed the outlines 
of natural and physiological science, is beyond 
doubt or contradiction. He enjoyed also a faculty, 
of which all kings are desirous, from its imposing 
and useful results ;-^that of a good natural tact for 
enquiry, for adopting the ideas of others in conver- 
sation, and giving them the air of originating with 
himself. By this faculty, he was enabled to dictate 
to artists on sculpture and painting, to criticise 
composition with musicians, and in conversation 
with the diflbrcMit professors, to draw them out, 
and dismiss them, contented with themselves, and 
impressed with an high idea of his own talents and 
accomplishments.^ Well aware of the importance 

* It is thus that he ?S Said t6 have for a moment seduced 
Benjamin Constant ; and to have tamed the republican, bjr a 
mixture of admiration fur kla ability, and of coincidence with 
his opinions. 
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of the sciences in improvins;’ manufactures, advan- 
cing agriculture, andincreasingthemeansof defence 
in war, he was equally alive to the absurdity of 
that false and sophistical metapbysic, which had 
been the boast and triumph of schoolmen ; and 
which had so largely contributed to plunge Europe 
in ignorance and superstition. While, therefore, 
knowledge had every thing to hope from him, as a 
protector, it had the less to tear from his craft, as 
an emperor. It will ever remain as a testimony of 
Ins enlarged views and liberal respect tor science, 
that the first article of the treaty he imposed upon 
Naples, after the battle of Marengo, stipulated for 
the release of Dolornieu, the naturalist ; who had 
been made prisoner on his return from Egypt, and 
bad been treated with every indignity, which bar- 
barity and pusillanimous vengeance could inflict. 

It is not then wonderful, that Napoleon in a great 
measure succeeded to captivate many of that class 
of his subjects, and to blind them to the fatal con- 
sequences of his despotic character. The habits 
which the revolution has occasioned of substitu- 
ting practical notions of expediency, for theoretical 
ideas of government, have also induced many to 
give their support, or at least their tacit consent to 

his governitK’iit, who were intrinsically deniotratic ; 

and who looked forward impatiently to the epoch, 
which should emancipate science from patronage, 
and the republic from domination; esteeming the 
then existing order of things to be transitory, and to 
be necessitated by circumstances, which at no very 
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distant day might cease to be iaflueDtial. Upon 
the whole it may be concluded, that the majority 
of the most respectable members of this body are 
in sentiment republican, and that those who es- 
caped from the personal influence (it might almost 
be called fascination) of the Emperor, have never 
deviated from that political principle. But whether 
they have resisted imperial solicitation, or have 
yielded up the noble independence which should 
always accompany genius, the whole body seem 
at heart united in a love of rational liberty and a 
free government : which is more or less openly ex- 
hibited, according to the varying energy and can- 
dour of individual character. It is but justice 
however to state, that since the return of the Bour- 
bons, hostilities were commenced by the court, who 
in violation of their solemn promise, that none 
should be pursued for political opinions or acts, 
dismissed from the national Institute its most 
efficient members ; and in order to diminish still 
further the influence of this body, broke it up into 
separate academies. The enterprizing and scien- 
tific Carnot, who bad in the most difficult times 
preserved the integrity of his principles, who, 
sacrificing to bis country all personal feelings, had 
stepped forward to protect the national independ- 
ence, was among the first struck off the list; although 
his candour and simplicity of faith might have 
aftbrded a far surer piec^e of security to the reign- 
ing dynasty, than can be found in the sycophancy 
of that host of temporizers, who have deserted the 
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imperial for gQuj|.j^n 4 are again ready 

to p,a 9 S^pi£^ p^3tse,,jvhichpr9^^6e8 an 

iqcri^a^. o,f,efnQluin.gn|^ ty Wpoo^ai.io seceder. 

In ^be sejpe proscription, stands also ^regoire, 
the advocate of negro ew 4 p^)oatiop, the uo^ubdued 
support of jeligjQPS f 4 f«fdjwn» 4 l|f^ypb 9 lder of the 
Christian religion, ,aM44S #>®*F‘ests. 

at a^tn9«ieo,t..wheB ^^ll^^jxljj^.v^lpgdj^afely, above 
hon9t^r^O04,con«^9Rg^yer,Q4e,fgef .to renppqce 
their, f^jtji, giitbJto |.tfes^ th^i|;,s|^^ 9 erity^ psrse- 
cnting^the clergy.^,,^,, ^ p, ^ n 

Injthif b4charo«|.j,4pq'feeri9f ^9np9..to ven- 
geance, ^ven institp- 

tion itself, and ope of i^^eji^,ge 9 {ni^t,e«s, of France, 
was^pot^pare.d^ ,.iVVh^P,^.t^|l|;fnQ|nent,^eie the 

firmness and 

vated pursuits? W|[je|^J^pojnE,4ge,^jybich WOnce 
and virtue should insp^^> sojespecU 

able^ apd sq weigl^ty*injwJ)|icopin^9^tl^ as the, In- 
stitute, have ORpoae^. 

the phrase be allovi(a|ile^,t 9 thif 3 Ptel}tnina^y perse- 
cution had ‘they^^ei,tjj^er^if^ign^4„th9it seats, or 
refused, to fijt up the pUces t^Ah® mytnbers, 

how different a chara^tef tni^ht t^ey bave^ipipress- 
ed upon’the gQvernmenp| ^ tojrent of blood 

might ^ey have saved! What a tremendous re- 
action possibly prevented ! ^ 

The only set of, men decidedly favourable, to the 
restoration, if the emig^rant^aud privileged persoy^ 
be excepted, afe the^Ia^w^ers ; who ^nd in the 
vor,. Ti. 1 
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simple enactments, and equal jurisprudence of the 
Code Napoleon, an obstacle to litigation, highly 
unfavourable to their economic and ambitious 
views. The elder members of the law, especially 
the remains of the ancient parliaments, obliged to 
re-commence their studies, yet averse from the la- 
bour of learning, look back with regret to those 
forms, without which their original stock of acquir- 
ed knowledge is useless and antiquated. The gens 
de robe also, holding under the old regime a middle 
place in society, and enjoying a sort of secondary 
nobility, inherit many of the prejudices of the 
higher classes, and consider themselves as degraded 
by the revolution. It is a circumstance most 
unfortunate for humanity, that lawyers, whose 
interests, well understood, should universally 
attach them to the cause of liberty, are, in fact, 
extremely prone to lend themselves to arbitrary 
power; and prefer the honours and emoluments 
which a monarch can bestow, to the elevation and 
distinction that free forms of government hold out 
to talent and to public services. No situation in 
civilized lile is moredignibed than that of the lawyer 
in a free state, administering 'justice without bias 
or partiality ; no condition is more abject than that 
of a slavish and coinplyijig bar, distorting the laws 
to oppress the subject, and known only by the 
injuries it inflicts on society. It is, however, but 
justice to state, that the French lawyers are not 
unanimous in their hostility to liberty ; that many 
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of them, disgusted at the recollection of revolu- 
tionary violence, and influenced by their habitual 
love of established order, regard the reigning dy- 
nasty, as the instruments of peace; and that many 
more are anxious to establish a real representative 
system, and look rather to that end than to the 
qualities of the governor, or to the peculiar form» 
under which the government shall be admi- 
nistered. 

To this moral view of the state of popular opi- 
nion may be appended the geographical estimate of 
Fouch6, whose situation, as minister of police, en- 
titles him to considerable credit, upon a point like 
the present. His views, likewise, will afford a 
necessary correction of propositions, which are 
inevitably somewhat too general, and will aid in a 
further apiiroximation towards truth. 

The north of France, according to his statement, 
is ill general moderate. The west, especially La 
Vendee, is royalist; but the great cities do not 
always partake in the enthusiasm, which the 
country people feel in favour of the ancient regime. 
Auvergne is constitutionally disposed, while in 
L^ ons there are two parties. In the south, royalism 
is of a more fanatical and inflammable character; 
and manifests itself by a degree of outrage and 
violence, which serves only to generate disgust, 
and to aggravate hostility to the royal cause, in 
other quarters. In the great towns also of this 
part of France, and amongst the labouring poor, 
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loyalty is by no means so general or active; and 
the entire protestant population is unfavourable to 
the new government, fro'ii a dread of reaction, and 
an apprehension of persecution. In the east, Al- 
sace, Lorraine, and three Bishoprics, the Ardennes, 
Champaigne, Burgundy, Franche Comte, and 
Dauphiney, are opposed to the royal dynasty. 
With respect to Pans, the capital contains within 
its precincts a sufficient number of all factions, to 
give a temporary and alternate triumph to each 
party, as circumstances become favourable to its 
domination. At the epoch of the return of Na- 
poleon, in the course of a few hours, the white 
cockade disappeared from the streets, and was 
superseded by the tri-coloured ribbon ; and this 
did not so much arise from the tergiversation of 
individuals, as from the retreat of one party, and 
the renewed confidence of the other; yet the public 
places were always crowded. In case of civil war, 
Fouch6 calculates that the royalists would prevail 
in ten departments; that parties would be balanced 
in fifteen ; and that in the rest, a few royalists would 
be opposed to the mass of the people. 

It is usually imagined that the French take but 
little interest in the political events, which are 
passing before them ; but the reverse is most cer- 
tainly the truth. Independently of the diffusion 
of education, the return of so many veterans from 
the army disseminates, among the common people, 
a spirit of observation and of reflection ; and the 
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inhabitants of the departments hold the Parisians 
in contempt, for their apparent fickleness and ab- 
sence of determined spirit. During our residence 
in Paris, we were assured by a gentleman, recently 
returned from a considerable tour, that this senti- 
ment was universal ; and that in one instance, in 
which the municipality thought proper to parade 
the royal bust through the streets of the town, to 
form what they term an inauguration, the mayor 
and his officers could not find an individual to join 
the procession ; and that the groups in the street 
turned their backs as it passed, affecting not to be 
aware of the transaction. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the 
interest taken in politics was universal, and pam- 
phlets and gazettes, adapted to all comprehensions, 
appeared in varied and rapid profusion. 

The violence of the jacobin faction for a time 
repressed all public demonstrations, and the poli- 
tical agitation was confined to the terrorist chiefs 
of the revolutionary committees. The spirit of the 
people, however, continued to show itself in the zeal 
and purity of the elections. The reign of Napo- 
leon was likewise successful in repressing the 
manifestation ot opinion, as utterly inconsistent 
with the nature of his police, or with military 
government. But the restoration of 1814 brought 
the public mind once more to bear upon politics, 
and the reign of the one hundred days renewed all 
the neglected notions of republican liberty. At 
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the present moment, if deprived of their rights as 
citizens, the people are closely occupied with pub. 
lie interests. With less outward expression than 
at the commencement of the revolution, there 
reigns a greater degree of political good sense. 
Public discussions in taverns, and petitions for 
redress of grievances, of course cannot take place, 
as they were wont to do in this country. Both the 
genius of the government, and the momentary las- 
situde of the nation, fatigued by the immensity of 
its sacrifices, are adverse to such public acts. The 
abuse also which the Jacobins made of clubs, and 
the certain death which former signatures to peti- 
tions, hostile to their principles, entailed on the 
wretched victims of their reign, contributed to 
bring these measures into disrepute. But a na- 
tional and an individual sentiment of patriotism, 
aai entire conviction of the equality of rights among 
all orders of the stale, and an attachment to the 
basis of the constitution, pervade private conver- 
sations, and give a very general tone to French 
society. 

Compressed by domestic tyranny and by foreign 
invasion, public spirit has had only the short in- 
tervals of the revolution of i7S9, and that of the 
hundred days, for its free manifestation; and these 
make too. short a period for the formation of civic 
habits. But there has been abundant opportunity 
for developing and confirming in the great majo- 
rity of the people a knowledge of their rights, and 
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a feeling; of the necessity for those advantages, 
which result from a free government. 

In whatever point of view the nation be regarded, 
it is evident that the king and nobility have to 
contend against a fearful opposition ; and it is ad- 
mitted by all parties, that the throne is for the pre- 
sent secured solely by the bayonets of foreigners. 
Toconsider the revolution then as at an end, and to 
imagine that the allied sovereigns have conquered 
the absolute possession of despotic power, either 
for themselves or for the French monarch, would 
be the excess of folly. The dislocation of society 
has been too complete, and the shock given to 
prejudices and opinions too violent, to admit of a 
quiet resumption of old habits and ideas. The 
constitution of the ancient monarchy of France, 
consisting of usages rather than of rights, of max- 
ims rather than of laws, rested fundamentally upon 
conventional notions and tacit agreements, now 
for ever buried “ in the tomb ol all the Capulets.” 
A complete counter-revolution is impossible; and 
any despotism which can he substituted for it, 
must be composed of such jarring and ill-a«sorted 
materials, as never can dove-tail and consolidate 
into harmony and stability. 

Rtidis indigestaque moles 

Nccquidquam, nisi pondus iners; congestaque codem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 

To meet the exigencies of the times, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to abandon those temporizing and 
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joumalier schemes of policy, which, looking only 
to instant emergencies, and to present obstacles, 
proceed from expedient to expedient, and add the 
uncertainty of chance to a Machiavellian contempt 
for right.* Between the high prerogative doc* 
trines, and the reveries of abstract democracy, 
there exists a mezzo-termine, in which alone the 
nations of Europe can settle into permanent tran- 
quillity : but to attain this point requires much 
more of philosophy, and a more generalizing per- 
ception, than has hitherto guided the councils 
either of the restored king, or of the congress of 
Vienna. Sottise des deux parts, the motto of ab- 
stract discussions in general, may be applied with 
great aptitude to the revolutionary contest. It is 
by a frank avowal of mutual errors, that a perma- 
nent teponciliation can alone be effected. Is it not 
then the excess of presumption to demand, that 
concessions should only be made on one side, 
and, those by the party, which in every stage 
have been the sufferers by the misconduct of its 
opponents ? 

The objection usually offered to this mode of 
reasoning, that the government is too feeble, and 


• It is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times in 
priDGO’s allairs, is rather fine deiiveries and shiftings of dan- 
gers and mischiefs,, when they are near, than solid and grounded 
courses to keep them aloof; but this is but to try masteries 
with fortune. — B acon. 
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that rebellious spirits are too bold to allow of a 
moderated liberty, is weak and despairing. Of 
what use is the temporary occupation of France 
by the allied armies, but to give that weight to the 
government, which will enable it to adopt a gene- 
vous and liberal line of policy ? If that end be 
not obtained ; if the people of France be not satis- 
fied, any despotism that five years can organize, 
may be overthrown in a moment ; and the king, to 
retain his power, must be content to remain for 
the rest of his life in statu pupillari, and to hold 
his sceptre in a feudal subjection to the allies, who 
placed it in his hands. 

To add to the distraction that naturally belongs 
to a forcible and unnatural restoration, the same 
fatality which has attended the privileged classes 
through all the successive stages of the revolu- 
tion, has urged them to that schism amongst them- 
selves, which has surrounded the throne with new 
difficulties and dangers, has increased the agitation 
of society, and threatens to bury both parties in a 
common destruction. It has happened in recent 
events, nearly as in the restoration of Charles II. of 
England, that the pretensions of those, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the king in his adversity, 
have by far outstripped all possibility of compli- 
ance or benevolence in the monarch. The ruined 
condition of the finances, the extensive drain' 
established by the victorious foreigners, and the 
necessity of purchasing friends amongst the most 
powerful adherents of the imperial government, 
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have prevented him from bestowing either ho- 
nours or emuluinents with that liberality, or in 
ihat exclusive direction, which would meet the 
wants and wishes of the emigrant nobility. The 
impossibility of restoring the forfeited estates, and 
of re-establishing the totality of feudal rights, has 
naturally formed another source of disagreement 
and complaint. The monarchy and the aristo- 
cracy fell together ; and the noblesse cannot 
understand, why the restoration should not be 
equally simultaneous. 

From this starting-post of discontent, the ultra, 
royalists, in separating from their king, have hurried 
almost info rebellion against his authority ; and 
have acted with an intemperance, of which they 
have so harshly accused the people, in the earlier 
periods of the revolution. Not satisfied with the 
rigorous measures adopted by the king, and as if 
conscious that force alone can uphold their obsolete 
pretensions, they sought to push the government 
into such extremes of violence, as would infal- 
libly have produced a new insurrection. To 
gratify their notions of government, every trace 
of the revolution must be obliterated, the clergy 
reinstated in their property, every leading character 
of the former governments executed or exiled. 
Confiding in the strength of their foreign ailiesy 
they set no bounds to the rigour of their projected 
punishments, but considered the people as deliver- 
ed into their hands, for the completion of venge- 
ance. To this overweening and shortsighted 
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policy, it is unnecessary to add, that the princes 
of the royal house are attached ; and the anticipa* 
tion of a future reign decides many against the 
present government, whonn more moderate mea- 
sures and brighter promises might have bound to 
the throne. 

To conciliate his family, and to quiet the cla- 
mours of the emigrants, the king had in vain 
sacrificed his^town interests, and endangered his 
reputation with posterity. The unrelenting per- 
secution of men, the most eminent for talents 
and courage; the execution of many subaltern 
and insignificant characters, put to death for the 
sole purpose of exciting terror ; the superseding of 
the usual jurisdictions of the kingdom, by more 
arbitrary courts ; and the violation, on the slightest 
pretences, of amnesties, granted merely for beget- 
ting a false security ; were insufficient to gratify the 
emigrant spirit. A most flagrant instance of this 
last violence occurred at Rheims, in the case of 
General Travot; for the institution of whose trial 
telegraphic orders were despatched from Paris, 
after the proclamation of a general amnesty for all, 
whose processes had not already commenced ; in 
order that he might not be included in that predi- 
cament, when the amnesty should arrive by the 
ordinary post, to be proclaimed in the depart- 
ment where he was confined. The continuance, 
and even aggravation, of the infamous system of 
police, the entire thraldom of the press, the 
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crowding of the prisons with persons of the lowest 
ranks, the practised schemes of false conspiracies, 
formed by subaltern agents of the government to 
ensnare the people, and the subsequent execution 
of the victims; these, and many other outrages 
upon the people, as they were the deeds of the 
ministers, will be denied by the ultra-royalist 
faction. But if that party are not satisfied with 
such acts of rigour, if they are not willing to stop 
short at that point, beyond which the king did not 
think it safe to proceed, their case will be but little 
benefitted by the denial. 

From a variety of circumstances, from acciden- 
tal remarks dropped in society, and from the ge- 
neral tone of criticism adopted by individuals of 
the ultra-royalist faction, an opinion might be in- 
ferred, that some hope existed among them of 
changing the head of the government; of either 
persuading, or forcing, the king to resign, and of 
placing the daughter of Louis XVl. on the throne. 
Such an intention is easily denied ; and it may 
perhaps be too loose a conjecture to hazard, upon 
individual opinion : but the masculine and decided 
tone of character of the Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
the unpunished attempt to proclaim her and her 
husband in the west, the adoption in that part of 
the country of their colours,* the discussions re- 


* The green ribbon is now worn publicly by the Angouleme 
faction, as a badge of party. 
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specting the Salic law, introduced into the Eng- 
lish journals, all tend to confirm the suspicion. 
The unwonted firmness and decision of the king in 
the instance of the ordonnance, by which, in dis- 
missing the chambers, and proceeding to a new 
election, he deprived the princes of their presi- 
dencies in the electoral colleges ; and the secrecy 
which he observed respecting the whole measure 
to them, while they dined daily at his table, 
evince the pressure of reasons of state, more than 
usually urgent, and personally applicable to the 
members of his family. 

A story was some time back confidently cir- 
culated in Paris amongst persons of the higher 
classes, that the minister of police had intercepted, 
and shewn to the king, the correspondence of 
some members of his family, in which, reports 
were fabricated and sent to Flanders, to be there 
thrown into circulation, whose object was to lead 
the king into a suspicion of his ministers, and to 
induce him to throw himself into the arms of the 
ultra-royalists. Another anecdote, which was re- 
lated about the same time, stated that some ar- 
ticles, personally disrespectful to the king, having 
appeared in a London paper, it had been deemed 
expedient to buy over the editor; but that, when 
the attempt was made, it was discovered that he 
was already in the pay of the ultra-royalist chiefs. 
How far such anecdotes are worthy of credit, it is 
difficult to determine, the want of a free channel 
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for intelligence giving an unnatural currency to all 
sorts of fabrications at Paris; but the total aban- 
donment with which the king has thrown himself 
into the guidance of his ministers, and his oppo- 
sition to the wishes of his family, confer a great 
plausibility upon such relations. 

Without, however, attributing to the ultra- 
royalists designs of such excessive hostility, to- 
wards the king, their separation from his interests, 
and their clamorous opposition to his measures, 
betray a degree of blindness and of selfishness 
perfectly incomprehensible. In the old times, 
when the thrones of hiurope rested on the firmest 
basis, it was esteemed but ill policy in the heirs 
of the kingdom, to set an example of insubordi- 
nation. But at the present moment, to disturb 
the march of governmeul, to agitate the nation 
with party disputes, and to ridicule the person 
and character of the king, is to fight tiie battles of 
the revolution, and to shake the monarchy to its 
centre. The dilemma in which the king is placed, 
is difficult and embarrassing. Concession to the 
ultras is pregnant with certain, with inevitable 
destruction. The measures of this party, as they 
are founded in passion, so they are deiieiidant solely 
upon physical force. The contempt wliich the ul- 
tras entertain for the people, blinds them to the re- 
motest sense of dangee, and places the possibility of 
re-action perfectly beyond their calculations. The 
sang froid and indifference, with which propo- 
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sitions the most violent were discussed, at Paris, 
in the salons of the emigrants, excited in our 
minds the most painful emotions. Nothing could 
be more distressing than to behold individuals, 
who, politics apart, are gentle, amiable, polished, 
and hospitable, thus casting themselves headlong 
upon obvious destruction. The axe seemed to 
vibrate over thmr heads, as they talked; and the 
most teriific images of revolutionary horror were 
excited, by the desperate intemperance of their 
wishes and expectations. The king, on the other 
hand, in throwing himself into the hands of his 
ministers, has to encounter the whole force of 
resistance of the ultra*royaiists; and to balance 
their intrigues, he must a<5sociate himself with 
persons whom he dare not trust, and who have 
little trust in him. Without any energy of character 
to adopt a line of conduct altogether popular, and 
coincident with the spirit of the day; without 
any accurate notions, as to what should be granted 
and what w'ithheld; his di(Hculti< s serve only to 
throw him upon arbitrary and violent measures ; 
and the ultra-royalists have the unblushing h^po- 
crisy to profit by them, and to assume the mask of 
moderation. In the mean time, the [leople, de- 
prived of the virtual exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and perfectly sensible of the hostility of 
both parties to liberty, remain quiet and indilii-reiit. 
Satisfied that the division must in the end prove 
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beneficial to themselves, they await a better oppor* 
tunity for exertion and enterprize. 

In this condition of the country, it is impossible 
to speculate upon futurity, with any hope of pre- 
cision. The line at present pursued by the 
ministry, favourable neither to the noblesse nor to 
the people, wants unity of design, and firmness of 
execution, to lead to important results; while the 
age and infirmities of the king prevent any ex- 
tended calculation on the effects of his measures. 
The conduct, which can alone terminate in order 
and harmony, is obvious. A manly recognition of 
constitutional principles, the establishment of an 
entire representation of the people, a real respon- 
sibility of ministers, and an unshackled press, abso- 
lute indifference between sects of religion, and a 
perfect oblivion of the past, would lay the founda- 
tion of a powerful and prosperous monarchy ; and 
with these advantages the people would be recon- 
ciled to continue under the government of the 
reigning dynasty. . To hope, however, for such a 
go\ ernment, either from the king, or the princes of 
his house, seems almost romantic. Measures of 
temporary expediency, independent of all principle, 
except that of the reconsolidation of the ancient 
regime, are alone to be expected from either party. 
To set the nation at ease respecting property, the 
claims of the priesthood should, above all things, 
be silenced and put to rest; yet both modcres and 
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wAras place their hope of maintaining the cause of 
royalty, in the agency of religion. Absurd and 
superstitions ceremonies are revived: processions, 
funeral services for the victims of the revolution ^ 
endowments of convents, every species of bigotry, 
is put into action among a nation of free thinkers, 
or at least of enemies to clerical pretension. 

I.n matters of religious form, whatever is not 
sacred is ridiculous. A cat or an onion were re- 
spectable objects of worship, in “ the good old 
times” of Egypt; while the Jupiter of Phideas 
could procure but an equivocal respect from the 
enlightened Greeks. In this particular, the taste 
of the people must be gratified, or they reject the 
whole. The ridicule, which the very populace 
attached to the puppet-show procession of ttie fUe 
dteu, IS highly dangerous to the authority, from 
which the celebration of that ceremony emanated ; 
and it attaches itself by a natural association with 
every other function of the crown, and still more 
with the person of its possessor. On this point 
there oannot be two opinions The cliurcbes in 
France are universally empty, dr occupied exclu- 
sively by the infirm, by females, and by childreo. 
Of the many churches we visited, that of Dieppe 
was the only one, in which we saw a decent con- 
gregation. And in this the females abounded in a 
ratio of nearly ten to one. In Paris, the very lowest 
classes cannot conceal their disrespect for priests, 
and their public ceremonies. 
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To attempt the regeneration of clerical autbo* 
uity in France, is obviously vain. In spite of Jon 
suits, inquisitions, and all other establishments, 
Catholicism lies prostrate before the revolution. 
If the government desire to re>establish religion in 
France, it must be effected by a greater conformity 
to reason, and by the abolition of mummeries, which 
have no longer any effect, but to afford an obvious 
butt for the ridicule of the dullest apprehensions. 

To sum up the particulars of the political state 
of France, in a few words (for the subject in de- 
tail is nearly inexhaustible), the nation may be at 
present considered as an aggregate of two distinct 
races ; the representatives of the ninth, and of the 
nineteenth centuries; between whom there is neither 
community of interests, feelings, nor opinions. 
And however formidable the one party may seem, 
by the weight of a despotic government and an 
armed alliance, the other possesses the whole in- 
fluence of numbers, wealth, public opinion, and 
the character and tendency of the age. 

After the numerous and extraordinary changes 
which have taken place in Europe, it would be 
ridiculous to affect a prophetic insight into the 
revolutions that are immediately to ensue. The 
reigning family may continue on the throne for 
many years ; for there is neither confidence among 
individuals, nor concentration enough of the means 
of opposition to depose them, without the con- 
currence of some accidental shock. They may. 
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on the other hand, be swept oflF from power in a 
moment ; for the discontent is general, and public 
opinion decidedly against them. The single cir- 
cumstance of the domination of foreigners might 
drive the whole nation to arms, should a leader 
appear possessed of the confidence and affections 
of the people.* 

Upon the whole, however, the chances in fa- 
vour of the permanence of the existing order of 
things are few : the probabilities of its speedy 
dissolution are numerous and weighty. The fatal 
division of the royalists among themselves ; the 
violence, and at the same time the weakness of 
the measures of government ; the increasing diffi- 
culties of the finance ; seem to promise little from 
the influence of time. 

If the attention be turned from the internal 
condition of France, to the state of Europe at 
large, the causes of mutation will appear more 
numerous, and influential. The condition of Eng- 


Additionat Note. * At the moment this edition is going to 
pvess, there is a phrase in France, in general circnlatioli 
“ Pay the foreigners zeith steel.*’ 

The indignation of the army at foreigners interfering, and 
attempting to force the Due de Feltre upon the king, was an« 
bounded: and his ultimate dismissal followed a strong ex- 
pression of that feeling, addressed to the king in a memorial 
of the marshals and officers. This severity of the allies to the 
new ^overnmetit is an odd method of consoIidatiDg the aathofity 
of the Bourbons. 
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land, the centre and very soul of the coalition 
against the revolution, is critical. Its poverty 
alone will for many years prevent a further inter- 
ference with the affairs of the continent : it is 
likewise more than doubtful, whether the nation 
itself would permit a longer continuance of- that 
policy, by which it has so materially suffered; 
and there seems every reason for supposing that 
one or Both of these causes may produce a speedy 
recall of the army of occupation, if, indeed, the 
French government itself be not anxious to re- 
move such expensive friends. 

If, from England, the attention be turned to 
continental adairs, it meets with an assemblage of 
heterogeneous- and hostile elements, held together 
by the operation of force, and in compliance with 
the interests of a few individuals ; — not united by 
the cementing bond of public utility, and the 
common good. 

Ill Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and Po- 
land, the natural boundaries of kingdoms violated, 
the interests and feelings of nations despised, there 
remain aggregates, rather than masses ; collections 
of individuals, rather than communities or states. 
By the contradiction of prejudices and opinions, 
by the abrupt subversion of customs and habits, 
the relations of sovereign and people are exchanged 
for those of the task-master and slaves. The 
European republic thus disjointed, the Christian 
population thus dissatisfied, all settled and esta- 
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blished notions of right are sacrificed to the am- 
bition and avarice of a few military chieftains. 

In circumstances thus unnatural and perverted, 
it is not surprising that revolutionary principles 
have disseminated themselves from the Tagus to 
the Neva ; and that a spirit of liberty, the eldest 
born offspring of the art of printing, continues to 
impress indelible changes upon every nation ofthe 
civilized world. Before this influence, existing 
institutions must bend: before this illumination, 
abuses and absurd combinations must disappear; 
or society will eventually dissolve and founder, 
to be re-cast in a mould more adapted to existing 
feelings : — co-ordinate with the interests, and com- 
mensurate with the necessities of the great mass of 
mankind. 


THE END. 


B. Clarke, Printer, Well Sired, Lonaon. 





